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CHAPTER I 
THE CRISIS IN MALABAR 


Unwary vessels came to grief in the Road at Calicut. The trouble, 
if you were prepared to believe the urbane citizens of eighteenth- 
century Calicut, was the sunken city where Vasco da Gama had 
actually done his first bargainings. Two hundred years and more 
had gone by and much of that metropolis was under water, but the 
submerged minarets caused you trouble if you were a stranger. The 
citizens of Calicut were not alone in their belief about the lost 
city. James Forbes, would-be Fellow of the Royal Society, once 
had occasion to spend three listless days in town in the year 1772 
and appears to have spent much of his time on the beach. ‘At 
very low water’, he noted, ‘I have occasionally seen the waves 
breaking over the tops of the highest temples and minarets.’ 
Forbes was otherwise not impressed with Calicut. It had little to 
interest a casual visitor : low leaf-thatched huts strung along a bleak 
sandy shore; the ubiquitous coconut; a variety of fish drying on 
any likely promenade and ‘an offensive effluvia from sharks’ fins’. 
Beyond the sandy tract was a lush green belt and close at hand you 
saw the hills of the Western Ghats brooding over the landscape. 

But of course Calicut was not just the fishing village that Forbes 
saw on his fleeting visit. It was still the metropolis of eighteenth- 
century Malabar where millionaire merchants lived and worked to 
keep alive the freedom of trade which was gradually dying along 
the coast. The Zamorin, on the whole, was a great help because as 
king he would never trade and insisted on everybody leaving his 
merchants alone. But the Zamorin’s writ did not run very far and 
Calicut ships frequently sailed into political danger as they left 
their home water. The Dutch East India Company, settled im- 
mediately to the south at Cochin, was a perennial nuisance. In 
1741, for example, a Muslim merchant had one of his ships seized 
by Dutch cruisers. It was returning from Bengal and ran into 
the Dutch men-of-war off Quilon, a roadstead in south Malabar. 
Banichery Ismael, presumably the leading merchant of Calicut, 
at the time wrote a letter to Ezechiel Rahabi, his counterpart at 
Cochin, and entreated him, on behalf of the whole mercantile 
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community of Calicut, to intercede with the Dutch and have the 
ship released. In many ways it was a piteous and typical letter. The 
only favour the merchants of Calicut wanted from the Dutch was 
the freedom to pass along Malabar to and from Bengal. ‘Your 
Excellency’, said Ismael, ‘is our only hope . . . if you do this for us 
your honour and fame will increase.” 

It was a distressing incident but only a trivial matter. Forty 
years later Mrs Elizabeth Fay, who with her husband spent two 
months at Calicut as prisoners of Haidar Ali, testified to the 
influence of the Jewish millionaire Isaac Surgun who was doing his 
best to soften the misfortunes of a stricken city. Surgun had spent 
his youth at Constantinople and had migrated to Malabar only in 
1739. When Mrs Fay met him in 1779 he was a venerable old man 
with a flowing beard, fair complexion and a majestic countenance. 
‘I could look at him’, the lady wrote of her benefactor, ‘till I 
almost fancied that he resembled exactly the patriarch whose name 
he bears, were it not for his eye which is still brilliant.’ Isaac 
Surgun after desperate efforts had the Fays released, entertained 
them at his house at Cochin and sent them on their way to Cal- 
cutta. Mrs Fay was charmed with the hospitality she received at 
the Surgun home. 

The house of our good friend Isaac [she wrote] is pleasantly situated by 
the riverside, about a mile from Cochin, and rendered in every respect a 
most delightful residence. We were entertained with all the profusion 
that wealth can command and generosity display. Though religious 
’ prejudices banished us from their table, ours was loaded with every 
delicacy—all served on massive plate. Among many articles of luxury 
which I had never seen before were numbers of solid silver peekdanees 
[spittoons], some of them nearly three feet high with broad bottoms. 


Such men disappeared in course of the eighteenth century in 
Malabar, and such wealth was dispersed. The story in its rich 
complexities gradually unfolded itself in the miniature world of 
the coast which straggled about four hundred miles from Mount 
Dilly and Cannanore in the north to Cape Comorin in the south 
at the south-western extremity of India. The Ghat mountains 
whose peaks rose to about seven thousand feet in the neighbour- 
hood of Calicut sealed it off from the interior. In between Calicut 
and Cochin, the two ports which dominated the world of Malabar, 
and about equidistant from both, there was the Palghat gap where 
the baffled hills seemed to fall away and leave a twenty-mile inlet 
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of communication between the west and the east. Through this gap 
numerous rivers streamed onto the coastal plain and met the back- 
waters of the sea. In this magnificent system of inland waterways 
a pepper-laden manchua could easily lose itself and go past the 
watchful lascars employed by the Dutch, carrying contraband 
from Quilon to Cranganore. Malabar was always a difficult 
country to police. 

It was also a country where wars came easily. If you moved down 
the coast you had to pick your way through constantly feuding 
principalities and four major kingdoms. From north to south the 
kingdoms were: the Kolattiri, Calicut where the Zamorin ruled, 
Cochin and, after some difficult travelling, Venad or Travancore 
proper. These four kingdoms remained more or less the same as 
the eventful century gradually wore on. But many of the numerous 
principalities disappeared, especially those between Cochin and 
Venad, giving way to a much enlarged Travancore and leaving a 
sadly diminished Cochin. 

The population of the coast appears to have numbered about 
four million throughout much of the eighteenth century. The 
Coddachery Caimaal, a vassal of the king of Cochin, put the figure 
at five million in 1740. But the figures which the British collected 
in 1807 gave British Malabar which was to the north of Cochin a 
population of 707,556 only. The Caimaal’s figures were of course 
a matter of guesswork, although it was the guess of a very 
experienced local man. The British figures were taken after 
the exhausting wars of the last three decades of the century and 
referred only to about a third of the coast.” 

The most respected men among the peoples of Malabar were 
the Namburi Brahmin who controlled most of the coast’s numerous 
temples. They managed a great deal of the landed property upon 
the coast but had little directly to do with trade. The aristocracy 
was mostly Nair, who supplied all Malabar’s fighting men and 
most of Malabar’s princes. In the story of the disappearing mer- 
chant which we are about to relate, these princes played an 
important role; but none at all was played by the numerous 
cultivators who came in very occasionally to explain an excep- 
tionally bad harvest. Strewn along the coast were the exotic 
Europeans, never numbering more than a couple of thousand in 
all throughout the century, and the less exotic Toepass or half- 
caste, who clustered round the Europeans’ factories. The Jews, 
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ancient inhabitants of the coast, had a street to themselves in 
Matanchery, that is Indian Cochin. Syrian Christians, even 
more ancient, were sprinkled along the coast and were found in all 
professions. Among the Muslims were found highly respectable 
merchants, at least one prince of blood royal, and numerous des- 
peradoes. They were all called Moplas, that is Indian with a dash 
of Arab blood somewhere, and this particular word had no special 
significance.! 

It was a restless century for all concerned but at the beginning 
there was a stagnant air about the coast which spoke of no trouble. 
This stagnation was broken in the ’thirties by a commercial boom 
which hit the port of Calicut. In the wake of the boom Malabar 
saw the remarkable expansion of the little state of Venad, called 
Travancore, which established an iron monopoly in all kinds of 
trade and changed the traditional ways of the coast. The influence 
, Of the Dutch steadily diminished and their business failed. The 
; medieval city of Calicut was destroyed by the armies of Mysore 
and the medieval merchant disappeared from the coast. These 
were the main trends of development during the eighteenth 
century. It will be useful for us to station ourselves right in the 
middle of the crisis that affected the coast in the ’thirties, cast a 
hurried glance at some of the history which lay behind it, and then 
turn to survey the mixed fortunes of Malabar which followed. 

An itinerant voyager who had some previous experience with 
the coast would have found much to surprise him if he had sailed 
down the troubled waters of Malabar towards the close of the third 
decade in the eighteenth century. The staid, even stagnant, port of 
Calicut was buzzing with new life as shoals of vessels from the 
north came looking for pepper, sugar and spices. Merchants all 
along the coast were straining their resources to keep pace with this 
new demand. And way down south as he approached land’s end, he 
could have witnessed the strange sight of the new Marava cavalry 
of Travancore chasing disorganized Dutch troops into the mud 
fort of Colachel. It would have taken more than a casual acquain- 
tance with the affairs of Malabar to know that all this was part of 
the same jig-saw; in other words it was because the port of Calicut 
was so busy that the Dutch were fighting the king of Travancore 
and things were so different in Malabar. The key to this problem 
lay in the relation of Malabar with the ebb and flow of Asian trade. 

Calicut itself was thrown up by a mighty upheaval of Asian 
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trade in the middle of the thirteenth century. Before this time the 
ports of the Persian Gulf had maintained a predominance in the 
commerce of the Arabian Sea. Vessels had usually sailed from 
Bussora and Hormuz to Quilon and Colombo. Quilon, on the 
Malabar coast but well to the south of Calicut, had been the centre 
for the numerous junks from China. Long-range arteries of 
maritime trade had spanned the Asian continent as Chinese junks 
and Arab dhouws obdurately sailed to and fro between southern 
China and the Persian shores. This structure broke down with the 
collapse of the Abbasid caliphate at its western end. In February 
1258, the city of Baghdad was stormed by the Mongols. The 
Caliph al Mustasim was killed and Hulagu declared the abolition of 
the caliphate. This political collapse caused a commercial decline. 
The area of the Persian Gulf lost its important role in the trade of 
the Arabian Sea. Egypt under its vigorous Mamluk sultans as- 
sumed control, and Arab traders of Cairo who came to be known 
as the Karimi merchants began to sail from a revived Aden to the 
newly established Calicut. Persistent legends among the Malayalis, 
picked up and confirmed by medieval travellers, indicate a grave 
political upheaval in Malabar sometime before the turning of the 
trade. The coast, supposedly united under its near-legendary King 
Cheraman Perumal, had been partitioned and a vigorous young 
family had come into possession of a tiny strip of territory called 
Kozhikode (which meant an area where you could hear one single 
cock as it crowed). This was Calicut; and its new royal family had, 
along with possessing the hen-coop of a principality, also inherited 
the sword of the redoubtable Perumal and the blood-chilling 
motto ‘die, kill and annex’. Arab dhouws hove in sight bringing 
welcome prosperity, as the young Samudri Raja (‘King of the 
Seas’, later misshapen into Zamorin) prepared to carry through 
the relentless injunction. Out of this coincidence grew the legen- 
dary medieval city and in 1342 that great itinerant Berber, Ibn 
Battuta, spoke of the flourishing trade of Calicut. He was the first 
foreign traveller to do so.1 

The prosperity of Calicut meant the decline of Quilon and the 
victory of the Cairo merchants over their rivals from southern 
China. The Arabs made Calicut their home, assisted the Samudri 
in his territorial expansion and drew on his support for their 
commercial ambition. The Chinese watched their long-established 
trade of the Arabian Sea go down in face of this Arab-Indian 
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combination. By the beginning of the fifteenth century they had 
finally given up, but they made one violent gesture before they 
went. 


These people of Cathay [wrote Joseph of Cranganore in the sixteenth 
century] are men of remarkable energy and formerly drove a first rate 
trade at the city of Calicut. But the King of Calicut having treated them 
badly, they quitted that city, and returning shortly after inflicted no 
small slaughter on the people of Calicut, and after that returned no 
more.! 


With this conflict in the Arabian Sea, the traditional voyage of the 
dhouws to ports in southern China was discontinued. The long- 
range network of Asian trade fell into disuse, although Arab 
dhouvws still made the trip from Aden to Malacca. W. H. Moreland 
in one of his lesser-known articles writes of this new structure of 
Asian trade: 


Owing to seasonal and perhaps other causes these long voyages were not 
good business, and eventually the main trade routes were organized in 
three sections, divided by the Malay Peninsula and India. In the 
fifteenth century a few junks from China still reached India but most of 
them stopped at Malacca; Indian-owned ships covered the section 
between Malacca and the Indian Coasts; Arab-owned ships dominated 
the Arabian seas.? 


Some of the ships sailing between the Red Sea and Malacca by- 
passed Calicut and went via Colombo, but much of the trade 
between east and west Asia changed hands at Calicut. Arab 
merchants gradually built up their commercial complex centred 
round this city of the Zamorins. A large number of Guzeratis and 
some Jewish merchants of the Middle East were also associated 
with the trade that was now built up, but there is no mistaking the 
predominance of the Arabs especially in the carrying trade of the 
Arabian Sea. Moreland, reading perhaps a little more into this 
Arab domination than would be justified by the evidence now 
available, writes: 


These Arab owners lived in Egypt, or in the Red Sea ports, or at 
Hormuz, which was then [1500 A.D.] an Arab kingdom under Persian 
suzerainty ; some of them occasionally visited India in person; and they 
maintained resident agents on both shores, in East Africa as far south as 
Mozambique, and in India almost down to Cape Comorin. I have 
found nothing to suggest that the Arabs competed among themselves, 
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but there is evidence to prove that they formed a close ring to maintain 
their old-standing monopoly of the most lucrative trade, that for the 
Mediterranean; they were largely inter-related and they commonly 
had shares in each other’s ventures.’ 


Apart from the sudden Chinese onslaught against Calicut, we have 
nothing to go by when we look for the origins of this Arab domina- 
tion. There is no evidence at all to show that the Arabs themselves 
indulged in systematic fighting against their commercial rivals. 
The character of Asian trade in what may be called its high 
medieval period (A.D. 1300-1500) was essentially peaceful. In this 
the dominating Arabs were carrying forward an old tradition. 
Describing the nature of medieval Asian trade Professor Bernard 
Schrieke writes: 

The inviolability of the trade caravans was generally recognised and 
plundering of them censured. In the Moslem States that had been the 
case for a long time before. The unity of the gigantic Caliphate, per- 
petuating the age-old traditions of the previous periods of civilizations, 
specially the Hellenistic and Roman, had established the freedom of 
trade and security of the trader so firmly that they continued to exist 
even after the one large state had been divided into a number of prin- 
cipalities .. . As soon as a people participated in international trade it 
found itself compelled to abide honourably by the unwritten law of the 
inviolability of the trader because the principle of reciprocity required it 
and otherwise trade would be broken off. And trade had become a 
necessity.” 

When, on 17 December 1500, the Portuguese captain Cabral 
decided to attack and seize two Muslim ships loading pepper at 
Calicut he sinned against this unwritten law.* 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that violence had never 
affected Asian commerce before the arrival of the Europeans round 
the Cape. Piracy had always plagued trade. Kings had sporadically 
oppressed merchants. What happened now was that violence 
erupted between merchants. The fighting became sustained and 
systematic. 

A more likely mistake would be to think of this fighting in 
religious terms. It was never the intention of the Portuguese to 
sweep the Muslims, qua Muslims, off the seas. Their hostility 
was throughout directed against the long-range networks of Asian 
trade. They aimed at those influential groups who traded from 
Cairo to Calicut, Cambay to Malacca and who could at any time 
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float an Egyptian armada or conjure up a Turko-Indian alliance. 
It was essential for the Portuguese to render these groups in- 
nocuous before Portugal could make an effective entry in Asian 
commerce. Religion lent an edge to the fury of the attacks when 
they came, adding virtue to violence. But by and large the Por- 
tuguese left the structure of local trade undisturbed. In Malabar 
these local trading complexes with vessels operating over a couple 
of hundred miles, kept the assembly-centres of Asian trade like 
Calicut and Quilon supplied with regional produce. A cursory 
glance through the Dutch ‘passport books’ now preserved at 
Madras would reveal the existence of a numerous middle-income 
group who made their living out of this trade. They were at the 
same time essential adjuncts to the more imposing framework of 
long-range oceanic voyages, assembling the commodities for export 
and filtering the imports down the coastal lanes. In Malabar these 
feeder-lines were overwhelmingly Muslim but they never attracted 
sustained Portuguese hostility. 

The Portuguese were important not becuase they were violent 
but because they were original. They brought with them a new 
kind of trading which was substantially different from Asian trade. 
Both of course were still medieval and the newness which was 
Portuguese could not alter the system of production and distribu- 
tion prevalent in Asia. Still there was an important difference and 
the Arab merchants at Calicut had an immediate explanation for 
it. In an impassioned appeal to the Zamorin not to receive the 
new competitors, they said: 

We are astonished that you should debase yourself by receiving into your 
country these enemies of your law and strangers to the customs of your 
kingdom . . . Their country is almost five thousand leagues from hence, 
and the voyage out and home is attended by many dangers through 
unknown and stormy seas, besides the great cost of their large ships 
with so many men and guns. Hence at whatever prices they might dis- 
pose of their spices in Portugal, it is obvious that such a trade must be 
carried on with great loss, which is manifest that they are pirates and 
not merchants, who come here to rob and take your city.” 

Compared to the trade of the Karimi merchants and their succes- 
sors, Portuguese trade required the investment of much larger 
capital. Risks were considerably greater. Profits therefore had to 
be spectacular. The Arabs believed that normal commercial 
procedures known to every nakhoda guiding his dhouw on the 
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Arabian Sea were totally inadequate to meet the requirements of 
such enormous profits. There was, however, one flaw in their 
argument: much of what they themselves bought and sold ulti- 
mately found its way to European markets. The Portuguese, in 
fact, were out to eliminate a host of middlemen who were taking 
their cuts in the profits of this trade. None the less their apprehen- 
sions, by and large, came true. The Portuguese gradually elaborated 
a complex system of compulsion. It comprised two major ele- 
ments and has to be clearly distinguished from the much discussed 
outbreaks of violence. On land the compulsion was exercised 
through a series of treaties concluded with the coastal princes. 
These treaties were in fact imposed upon the princes by force. 
Through them the Portuguese obtained the right to acquire the 
produce of the land at prices which were fixed much below the 
market. 

At sea the compulsion was embodied in the pass system. If an 
Asian vessel wished to sail the waves, it could do so after it had 
acquired a Portuguese permit. In the history of Asian trade this 
curious device of compulsion was something worse than a nuisance. 
It was in fact a commercial weapon of considerable significance. 
On the face of it, the purchase of a Portuguese permit signified the 
acceptance of Portuguese supremacy. In itself it would have meant 
little except a possible rise in prices. Actually to obtain such a per- 
mit, an Asian vessel had to enter a Portuguese port or maintain 
some permanent connexion with one. If a vessel put in at a port 
and paid the customs—or its owner went to the extent of having a 
resident agent there—it would only be commercial commonsense 
to do business at that port. Further the passports enumerated the 
ports at which the vessel concerned could trade and also the com- 
modities it was allowed to deal in. Thus, an effectively enforced 
pass system would control trade generally, attract it to particular 
ports and divert it away from others. The Dutch who lifted this 
pass system bodily out of Portuguese books used it in Malabar in 
1788 to safeguard the interests of their port Cochin against the 
threat of the newly established port of Allepey in Travancore.” 

In the early sixteenth century, the Portuguese acted vigorously 
to attract trade to their own ports. 

As soon as the port of Goa was on the point of completion [writes 
Danvers] Albuquerque dispatched several captains along the coast with 
orders to compel all the ships they met with to go into that port. This 
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he did for two reasons, firstly, that he might benefit the harbour and 
re-people the city, and that the caravans of Narsinga (Vijaynagara) and 
of the Kingdom of the Deccan, with their merchandise, might come 
there in search of horses, as they used to do of old; and secondly that 
he might ruin the harbour of Bhatkal, which had become the principal 
seat of trade with Ormuz.! 


The quest for revenue and the struggle against the Muslim 
aristocracy of commerce thus coalesced into an elaborate pass 
system. The system was enforced fairly successfully. 


Among these Malabars [noted Linschoten at the end of the sixteenth 
century] the white Mores do inhabite that beleeve in Mahomet, and 
their greatest traffique is unto the redde sea, although they may not do 
it, neyther any (other) Indian without the Portingalles passport, other- 
wise the Portingalles army (which yearly saileth along the coasts, to 
keepe them cleare from sea rovers for the safetie of their merchants) 
finding them or any other Indian or nation (whatsoever) at sea without a 
passport, woulde take them for a prize, as often times it happeneth that 
they bring shippes from Cambaia, Malabar or from the Ile of Sumatra, 
and other places that traffique to the redde sea.? 


The full-blown system was described by Pyrard de Laval who 
wrote: 


The Portuguese and the Viceroy of Goa are wont every year at the 
beginning of summer which is in the month of September to equip two 
fleets of a hundred galeots along with three or four large galleys. Half 
of the fleet they send to the north as far as Diu or Cambaye and there- 
abouts to guard the coast and hold the power over the sea, and prevent 
anyone from sailing there without their passport. The other half they 
send south as far as Cape Comorin for the same purpose but principally 
to purge the seas of Malabar corsairs.* 


In a sense this was a significant intervention in Asian trade. But 
it is clear that the Portuguese never intended to destroy this com- 
merce; they only aimed to control it. The control that they even- 
tually established was partial and localized. In some regions it 
failed to affect Asian trade altogether. In Coromandel the trade of 
the Indian merchants was left virtually alone in so far as it went 
to the Arab world. They also traded freely with Pegu, Arakan, 
Tennasserim and Sumatra but conceded a predominance to the 
Portuguese in the direct trade to the spice islands. Although the 
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evidence we have of Bengal is flimsy, Indian trade there does not 
appear to have suffered much because of the Portuguese.! On the 
west coast what we know of the trade of Virji Borah, the millionaire 
merchant of Surat, makes it unlikely that the Portuguese brought 
down the magnitude of Indian trade or affected its proliferating 
networks significantly? On the whole it would seem that with 
time Indian and Asian traders learned the rules of the game as 
set down by the Portuguese and the maritime empire of Portugal 
gradually became a part of the structure of medieval Asian trade. 
In this process of adjustment however trade declined over certain 
areas and the metropolis of Calicut which had relied so much on 
the merchants of Cairo gradually lost its famed prosperity. 

The decline of Calicut was a long process and was not the out- 
come of direct hostilities. Trade was in the main taken away from 
the port by the pass system. In the second decade of the sixteenth 
century Calicut was still a prosperous city. Tomé Pires spoke of it 
in 1512 as ‘a very famous port and the best thing in all Malabar’.* 
The discussion of Barbosa was lengthy and enthusiastic in 1518. 
He spoke of affluent merchants, both local and strangers. The 
barbares of Malabar, the Moplas who were partially Arab, the 
Chetties of Coromandel and the Guzeratis from Cambay had 
beautiful houses in the city and estates of importance in the 
country. But the Portuguese attack on the long-range networks of 
Asian trade was already making an impression. 


There were [wrote Barbosa] other foreign Moors in Calicut whom they 
call Pardesy (foreigner]. These are Arabs, Persians, Guzerates, Khora- 
sanys and Decanys: they are great merchants and possess in this place 
wives and children, and ships for sailing to all parts with all kinds of 
goods. They have among them a Moorish governor who rules over and 
chastises them, without the King meddling with them. And before the 
King of Portugal discovered the country they were so numerous and 
powerful in the city of Calicut, that the gentiles did not venture to dis- 
pute with them. And after that the King of Portugal made himself 
master there, and these Moors saw that they could not defend it, they 
began to leave the country, and little by little they went away from it, so 
that very few of them remain.‘ 


The Muslim aristocracy of Asian trade was feeling the pressure, 
Trade, however, was still considerable at Calicut. It was the 
diversion of this trade to Cochin and Goa that eventually ruined 
the land of the Zamorins. In 1598 Linschoten noted: 
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When the Portugals began to prosper and to get possession of the 
country, and so became maisters of the sea, Calecat beganne to decay 
and to lose both name and traffique and now at this time it is one of the 
towns of least account in all Malabar and Cochin to the contrarie, their 
King being very rich and richer than the Samorin.! 


In this stagnant state Calicut remained throughout the greater 
part of the seventeenth century. John Fryre, who travelled in 
these parts of Asia during the years 1672-81, wrote of the port: 


What is . . . left of Calicut is not equivalent to what might be 

from the gleaning of so many Ages of Traffic . . . For the City that stood 
upon stilts is tripped up, for down it is gone; and the Temple, whose 
Marble Pillars durst compare with those of Agrippa’s in the Roman 
Pantheon is Topsy-Turvy ... The citizens are urbane, being trained 
up to Commerce, but the Trade gone to Goa, along with the Portugals.? 


The decline of Calicut was the waning of the high middle ages in 
Malabar. The Portuguese introduced the drive for super profits and 
they elaborated a technique of oppressing the primary producer in 
order to keep down prices. Medieval Arab traders had never 
attempted the one and were ignorant of the other. But the Dutch 
who followed the Portuguese to prominence on the coast were 
eager disciples. When they first arrived to blockade Goa in 1636, 
they were determined to push their trade with India along with 
their war with Portugal. The idea was to acquire the pepper of 
Malabar in exchange for the spices of Indonesia. They discovered 
of course that Indian trade was not dead in spite of the Portuguese 
presence and in fact the merchants of Bijapore were prosperous and 
well organized. Trade was certainly possible but unfortunately it 
was necessary to pay the market price when buying things. The 
Muslim merchants of Bijapore carried on a traditional and con- 
siderable trade with Persia and Mocha and as the Dutch added 
their demand the price of pepper rose steeply. The Indian mer- 
chants moreover haggled over the high prices that the Dutch 
demanded for their Indonesian commodities and the Dutch were 
unwilling to sell on credit, which they found was quite the custom 
on the coast. The High Council of the Indies at Batavia, however, 
remained optimistic about the prospects of Malabar. By 1647 they 
were thinking that in the long run it would be possible to acquire 
all the pepper of Malabar, to drive the Portuguese out and not to 
give the English a chance to settle on the coast. No one appears to 
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have spared a thought for the Indians till the first uneasy words of 
1657 when the Dutch governor of Ceylon warned Batavia that to 
obtain all the pepper of Malabar, the company would require 
‘more rights’ than they possessed at the time. On 7 January 1663 
the Portuguese stronghold of Cochin capitulated, to reappear as 
the headquarters of the Dutch commandement of Malabar. 

The first phase of Holland’s relations with Malabar was thus 
over. The Dutch had come in their most mercantile mood and had 
encountered the first vexations. Now, with some political power 
behind them, they gradually groped their way to a different kind of 
trading. In course of the struggle with the Portuguese, a series of 
treaties had been concluded with the various princes of the coast. 
These had been modelled closely on the treaties the Portuguese had 
previously made. Stipulations regarding obligatory and exclusive 
delivery of pepper by the princes to the Dutch figured pro- 
minently.? What was now needed was a clear formulation of policy. 

Appropriately enough the statement of policy came from the pen 
of the conqueror of Cochin. In his instructions to Ludoff van 
Couster, commandeur-designate for the coast of Malabar, the 
redoubtable Rijkloff van Goens, senior,* set forth the intentions of 
the Dutch towards the coast and argued their justification. A 
complete control was to be established over all the pepper and wild 
cinnamon produced in Malabar. The right to this monopoly had 
been earned in battles and confirmed by treaties. The Portuguese 
had enjoyed this privilege and the Dutch were their successors. 
The princes of Malabar had agreed to this succession and the fact 
was already on record in the treaties concluded with them. Initial 
expenses in battles and demolitions had been heavy and it was only 
just that they be made up by the produce of Malabar.‘ 

But what is obviously just is not always easily obtainable. The 
price of pepper offered by the Dutch at this time was 12 rix-dollars 
(a little over 21 Surat rupees as these were minted in this period) 
for a candy of five hundred pounds. In the north, the Portuguese 
went up to 20 rix-dollars (about 35-5 Surat rupees). Nearer home 
the Muslims at Calicut and the English at Porka, a market-town 
to the south of Cochin, outbid the Dutch. In fact the thrift of the 
Dutchmen appears to have touched off a mild revival at Calicut 
though that metropolis never regained its erstwhile grandeur. 
The massive naval watch of the Portuguese—especially along the 
coast of north Malabar—was not replaced by a comparable Dutch 
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effort. In his ‘instructions’ of 1663 Van Goens said that the 
Batavia Castle was opposed to it because it was uneconomic. 
Cruising the Zamorin’s coast was excused. Writing about a 
hundred years after, Commandeur Casparus de Jong considered 
this economy to have been the first blunder of the Dutch in 
Malabar. 


From this it followed [Casparus de Jong wrote in his Confidential 
Reflections on the State of Malabar in 1757) that Calicut and Ponany, the 
foremost trading centres of the Zamorin situated between our establish- 
ments at Cochin and Cannanore, attracted all the supply of pepper to 
themselves, The Muslims of Surat, Arabs from the Red Sea and other 
peoples from the north came there to buy pepper and transported it 
without hindrance. In course of time this affected our procurement 
very adversely. 


Commandeur De Jong was using the advantage of hindsight to 
make the best of a good case. Calicut no doubt revived to an 
extent with the eclipse of the Portuguese, but the phenomenal 
business-boom which De Jong could watch from Cochin in 1757 
had started only in the late ’twenties of the eighteenth century. 

The coastal world of Malabar reacted sharply as the Dutch tried 
to enforce their monopoly in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The agreements with the princes did little to prevent 
what the Dutch called ‘smuggling’ but what was in fact an attempt 
by the merchants of Malabar to sell to the highest bidder irrespec- 
tive of any agreements their princes may have concluded above 
their heads. Among the Dutch themselves there was some doubt 
as to whether they actually had any right to enforce such a mono- 
poly clearly against the interests of the people. 


If the Company [Van Rheede wrote in 1675] want to procure pepper in 
Malabar, they must behave as merchants and follow the market. Since 
pepper belongs to the merchants and not to the kings or the landed 
gentry, no more is gained by an exclusive contract than the right of 
‘expropriation’ (recht van naaste). All the forts, castles, watchposts and 
expensive establishments . . . will not make pepper a penny cheaper for 
us, nor guarantee that it would not fall into the hands of the English 
and the Muslims.” 


Before we proceed any further it is advisable to distinguish between 
two aspects of this discussion among the Dutch officials which 
went on well into our period. The first was whether the Dutch 
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Company had any legal right to all the pepper in Malabar. In 
other words what exactly did the princes promise in their agree- 
ments and did they have any right themselves to make such pro- 
mises? The other was, irrespective of what was legally theirs, 
what could the Dutch in fact do to obtain the pepper they desired 
at the price they were prepared to pay. They were, in effect, 
attempting to enforce a monopoly in the interior where the pepper 
was produced but were themselves unwilling and unable to pene- 
trate any farther than the town-walls of their coastal establish- 
ments. This practical problem was of the greatest significance to 
them and repeatedly posed the unpleasant choice between normal 
trade and expensive wars. 

The first problem was almost academic in character. Usually it 
was taken for granted that the United East India Company had a 
perfect right to all the pepper. The fact that they never came any- 
where near getting all of it was ascribed to the greed and faithless- 
ness of the peoples of Malabar. As Jacob Hustaard, commandeur 
in 1669, put it with parental wisdom: ‘These Malabars are like 
naughty children. The moment the whip is laid aside they lapse 
into naughtiness.”! Not many could rival this pithy insight but 
comments on this topic usually ran along similar lines. Only 
infrequently a commandeur, addicted to the habit of reflexion, 
would voice troubling questions. The Dutch establishment in 
Malabar saw only two such sceptics in the course of the eighteenth 
century. The first was Julius Valenteijn Stein van Gollenesse, in 
charge of the commandement from 1735 to 1743. 

One point I must notice here [Van Gollenesse wrote in his memoir when 
he was leaving the coast] which is of great importance in the Company’s 
service, viz. that although the kings and princes exercise great authority 
over their subjects, affairs are so regulated by the laws of Cheruman 
Perumal that their rule can in no way be called despotic; subjects obey 
their king ungrudgingly as long as he remains within the limits of the 
law; even if a chief were to wrong a few individuals, the whole com- 
munity would not take up the quarrel; but if he were to issue orders 
calculated to injure the interest of the whole community, they would 
not be obeyed. I draw attention to this in special connection with 
pepper, and I confess to have made a mistake more than once in stating 
in the Company’s papers that kings and chiefs alone can and should 
stop the export of pepper, and having examined the subject more care- 
fully, I have come to the conclusion that their power in this matter is 
small if they do not wish to bring the hatred of the whole nation upon 
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their head; since the kings have indeed with the knowledge of their 
subjects promised to supply the Company with pepper but not at any 
particular price; and in the contracts made with the King of Tekkenkur, 
dated 16th June, 1694, it is distinctly laid down that the pepper must be 
paid for at such prices and with such commodities and specie, silver or 
gold, as the bazaar from time to time demands and as can be agreed 
upon with the traders or ordinary merchants . . . The people of Malabar 
will not make a fuss about trifles ; but when vital interests are at stake, such 
as those bound up with pepper, areca, rice and oil, they will by no means 
willingly allow their hands to be tied, or must be compelled by force.? 


The only other commandeur who took up a similar position was 
Casparus de Jong. In 1757 he wrote what he called his ‘Confiden- 
tial Reflections on the state of Malabar’. In this he devoted some 
attention to what he described as the problem of ‘untrust- 
worthiness’ of the Malabar princes. Much withering comments, 
said De Jong, had been penned before by his predecessors on this 
point. But as an ‘impartial inquirer’ he was obliged to ask whether 
something could not be said on the side of the princes, whether in 
fact the company were not calling upon them to do more than what 
was in their power or was agreed to in the treaties. It was clear, he 
argued on the basis of old papers he had seen, that in the beginning 
the agreements were never considered to confer a monopoly at a 
fixed price which was well below the market. This was a phase 
when the power of the company was held in awe by the peoples of 
Malabar. None the less no attempt was made in this direction. 
When in 1679 Marten Huijsman, visiting commissioner in Mala- 
bar, argued in favour of holding a substantial military force on the 
coast to enforce fulfilment of the agreements, the Heeren XVII 
doubted whether such ‘a method of trade through force’ would 
succeed for long. They also queried whether the agreements gave 
the right which was sought to be enforced. In any case, they 
pointed out, the agreements had lost their force through non- 
observance. De Jong’s considered opinion about all this was that 
the princes were obliged to prevent ‘smuggling’ if and when their 
subjects were paid reasonably for the pepper which was theirs. 
But when their subjects could get double value for their crop else- 
where, the kings were powerless to prevent the export of pepper as 
they had no right to conclude agreements against the general 
interest of their subjects. What was more, the agreements with the 
princes never specified a fixed price at which pepper was to be 
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delivered. ‘ This should be adequate’, De Jong wrote in conclusion, 
‘about the agreements of which we have sought to make so much 
in later times.’! But, as we said, the problem whether the agree- 
ments with the princes gave the Dutch a claim on all the pepper at 
a price substantially below the market, was of an academic nature. 
The practical problem of actual procurement was there to be 
solved. The treaties were there—to be appealed to if necessary, 
ignored if not. 

It was of course not always necessary to procure all the pepper 
that was produced in Malabar. In fact, for a few years in the 
*nineties of the seventeenth century procurement in Malabar was 
entirely stopped. Pepper was then flowing into the Dutch ware- 
houses at Palembang and Bantam and restrictions on the pepper 
trade were lifted for a time in Malabar. This was a period of grace 
for the merchants of Malabar, and two important practices emerged 
out of it. Passes began to be issued to them for carrying their 
pepper across to the coast of Coromandel by sea. The Dutch also 
began to sell a limited amount of pepper at Cochin to dispose of 
their accumulated stock. There were three good reasons behind 
the issue of passes to Coromandel. First the company did not, as 
we have just seen, need the pepper which would thus be exported. 
Secondly, it would, in any case, have been ‘smuggled’ over the 
hills and the Dutch were in no position to prevent this. Thirdly, 
the merchants who engaged in this trade re-employed the pagodas 
they earned in Coromandel to purchase tobacco at Jaffnapatam. 
This was to the economic advantage of Jaffnapatam, which then 
stood under Dutch sovereignty. Although the attitude of the 
company toward export of pepper was to change fairly soon, this 
little circuit of Asian trade, Malabar-Coromandel—Ceylon- 
Malabar was allowed to operate throughout the eighteenth century. 
The other development, that of selling pepper to Asian vessels 
calling at Cochin, was a somewhat more complex undertaking. It 
was done partly to prevent the princes of Malabar knowing that 
the company was taking no further interest in this commodity and 
partly to maintain a commercial connexion with the Muslim mer- 
chants of Surat. At the same time it was a challenge to Calicut 
whose trade it was supposed to divert.? At the other end of these 
manipulations, the tenacious Indian and Asian merchants sailed 
their craft along the coast even in the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, undeterred by the sporadic violence of the Portuguese, 
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unaffected by the more thorough if thrifty vigilance of the Dutch. 
They lived in the relative freedom of the coastal society and were at 
home in its arrangements of small farming and handicraft produc- 
tion. They would go only when these things were taken from them. 

The Dutch did not despair. In 1698 the Heeren XVII in- 
structed the maximum procurement of pepper in Malabar, irres- 
pective of what was being done in Indonesia. The Heeren wished 
to build up a stock in Europe and lay down the law to their 
European competitors. The situation in Malabar quickly returned 
to what can be called normal for the Dutch—the drive for procure- 
ment, the consistent complaint of ‘smuggling’ and the periodic 
alarm over diverse competitors. In 1701 the retiring commandeur, 
Wickelman, advised his successor to exercise all vigilance against 
‘smuggling’ as the English ‘who came to market with an ample 
purse’ were getting away with a great deal.1 This was only to be 
expected from the English. They were quite different from the 
Dutch in the way they did their trading. After feeling their way 
along the coast during much of the seventeenth century, they had 
settled factories at Tellicherry in the north and Anjengo in the 
south in its last decade. On the whole, they carried on trade much 
as any Asian merchant with a substantial capital to invest would 
have done. They claimed no monopoly and imposed no restriction. 
They were ordinary merchants but their boats could not be cap- 
tured with impunity nor could their men be harassed at will. The 
unobtrusive purchases they made at Tellicherry in particular made 
things extremely difficult for the Dutch in northern Malabar. 
The price of pepper rose. At Cochin the Malabar Council of the 
Dutch found it peculiarly difficult to obtain any cardamom. Car- 
damom was grown only in the north, and the English were settled 
close to it. The Dutch in fact could find no answer to this problem 
and finally withdrew from the trade of north Malabar. The seg- 
ment of the coast that lay roughly between the Ponany river some- 
what to the south of Calicut to Mount Dilly in the north retained a 
relative freedom for its markets.” 

The French settled at Mahe, right in the middle of this free 
trade area in 1725. They were one more factor causing higher 
prices in northern Malabar. But the price differential between the 
north of the coast and the central part under the influence of Dutch 
monopoly, although a fact, was not substantial. At any rate till the 
year 1728 things were comparatively quiet. In May 1728 Chattoo 
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Chetty offered to supply the English factory at Tellicherry, five 
hundred candies of pepper at Rs. 61 a candy. In July the English 
received an offer of forty candies at Rs. 61 from a Muslim mer- 
chant called Muccolly Paqui.! This however was the last of such 
low prices in Malabar. Spectacular events were in the offing. 


If the storming of Baghdad by Hulagu in 1258 had helped to 
establish the city of Calicut, the battle of Gulnabad which over- 
threw the Safavi dynasty in Persia in 1722 helped Calicut to 
acquire its last burst of prosperity. With the disaster to Persian 
arms at Gulnabad the lingering vestiges of good administration 
broke down in the Persian ports. Trade in the Gulf had been 
stagnating for a considerable time. The Afghan occupation, which 
followed the battle of Gulnabad, brought it to a standstill. The 
worst sufferers were perhaps the Dutch who finally lost their trade 
to the Persian Gulf. Somewhat differently affected were a sub- 
stantial group of Asian traders, mainly Indians from the coastal 
areas north of Guzerat and Arabs from Muscat and its neighbour- 
hood. Accustomed for a long time to trade in the Gulf, they 
were now obliged to seek their fortune elsewhere. They selected 
Malabar. With this turning of what can be called the Northern 
Trade, Calicut sprang to new life and the coastal society of 
Malabar hummed with an intense commercial activity.” 

This new demand was an unlooked-for boon for the merchants 
of Malabar and the princes of the coast. The feudal fragmentation 
of the coast nursed a vigorous merchant class. Princes ruling over 
miniature dominions found it reassuring to have transit dues from 
passing merchants to fall back on. Ezechiel Rahabi of Cochin who 
at times acted as some sort of mentor to the uncomprehending 
Dutchmen, once advised them to check the toll-books of the 
princes if they wanted to find out how much pepper was being 
‘smuggled’. Rahabi, whose knowledge in such matters was un- 
surpassed, said that no prince would allow a grain of pepper to go 
through without payment of the dues.* The merchants of the coast 
were in general secure in their occupation because of this need felt 
by the aristocrats. This alliance of the merchants and the prince- 
lings was now threatened by a second new and spectacular develop- 
ment. The roots of this development lay not in the markets of Asian 
trade abroad but within the coastal world itself. In the year 1729, 
just when the northern vessels were abandoning the Persian Gulf 
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and the first stir was noticed at Calicut, a young man of twenty- 
three named Martanda Varma ascended the throne of Travancore, 
the most important principality in southern Malabar. Martanda 
Varma at the time was an embittered youth and as it turned out 
later, a very able and energetic person. The state of Travancore, 
though important, was small and collateral branches of the royal 
family ruled independently over great parts of it. Within Venad, 
Travancore proper, the nobles of the land made it very difficult for 
the king to rule. The most important centre of power for the ter- 
ritorial nobility of Travancore was the temple of Shri Padmanava 
Swami at Trivandrum. This temple owned most of the land in 
Travancore and eight of the leading noblemen controlled the 
affairs of the temple as its councillors. They had decided that they 
did not want a strong king and as Martanda Varma promised to 
become one, they had been trying for a number of years to put him 
out of the way. Attempts at assassination had succeeded one another 
and the young prince had lived to feed local legends only through 
a grim determination and remarkable mobility. On ascending 
the throne Martanda Varma raised his own Marava mercenary 
army from the east coast and in 1733 he struck. Forty-two 
of the proudest nobles were hanged and their property confiscated. 
Internal centralization was achieved almost at one stroke. 

Expansion at the cost of the collateral branches of the royal 
family was proceeding simultaneously. Immediately to the north 
of the territories of Martanda Varma lay the lands of the family 
called Elayadathu Swarupam, whom the Dutch simply referred to 
as the princes of Peritally, and the king of Desinganad whom the 
Dutch chose to call the Signatty. In 1731 Martanda Varmaattacked 
and annexed the territory of Desinganad. This was something 
quite unheard of in Malabar in spite of the rather flamboyant 
motto of the Samudri Rajas of Calicut. It was of course the 
recognized prerogative of one prince to attack another; to impose 
some kind of suzerainty over one’s neighbour was quite in order. 
But annexation was against the rules of the game as played by the 
coastal princes. A coalition of northern princes therefore drove 
Martanda Varma back. Nothing daunted, the young king of 
Travancore annexed the territory of Elayadathu Swarupam in 
1734 and returned to the attack against Desinganad in 1739. The 
expansion of Travancore had begun.” 

If the turning of the Northern Trade introduced a quiet trans- 
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formation which could be discerned only in a sudden flurry of 
pepper-laden boats or in the serried ranks of pack oxen negotiating 
the gentler slopes of the Ghats, the expansion of Travancore left 
little to the imagination. King Martanda Varma was creating a 
bureaucratic state which required considerable financial resources 
to feed its administrators and its soldiers. This task would have 
been quite beyond the traditional governments of Malabar where 
kings could claim no land revenue and lived off their own lands 
and an unpredictable income from the customs. But the king of 
Travancore was clearing the ground for a massive intervention in 
the economic life of his peoples. The principal aim of this inter- 
vention, of course, would be the trade in pepper. It was a com- 
modity for which Asian vessels from the north were scouring the 
coast from Mangalore to Cochin. The new state in Malabar would 
be built out of the profit in pepper. It is now time for us to turn 
to a consideration of the production and trade in this precious 
commodity. 

Pepper was grownall over the coast but concentration of produc- 
tion was inland, at the foot of the western Ghats. The vines were 
planted in orchards and trees like the mango and the areca nut were 
used as support. A healthy vine would live for about twenty-five 
years and would yield the best pepper for six or seven. 

The fruit was plucked while green, usually in the months of 
October and November. It was then laid out in the sun to dry. 
After a few days of this, the pepper became black. This dry and 
black pepper was considered fit for export.1 

It is unfortunate that though numerous contemporary travellers 
described the plantations, no one discussed their ownership. The 
process through which the produce of the orchards reached the 
markets along the coast did not inspire general interest. Barbosa 
alone mentioned the Vyapari Nairs, who traded extensively in the 
interior. He described them as frequently making advances to 
the Nairs and cultivators in the interior and buying up all the ginger 
and pepper.? The Dutch papers of our period do build up a picture 
but the information is widely scattered and not easy to summarize. 
It would be best, therefore, to start with the excellent description 
of Francis Buchanan and modify it for our period with the use of 
the Dutch evidence. 

All the gardens [Buchanan wrote] are small, and all the cultivators have 
other property. In June, July or August, the traders go round to the 
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cultivators, and advance them money, on condition, that in January or 
February the cultivators shall deliver their pepper at a given place. The 
money advanced is in proportion to the wants of the cultivator. If he be 
pressed for money, not above two thirds of the value will be given. In 
other cases, where the cultivator is not so necessitous, the money ad- 
vanced is nearer the true value of the pepper. The condition of the 
bargain is also such, that, if the cultivator does not deliver the stipulated 
quantity of pepper, he must pay for the deficiency at the Calicut price, 
which is considerably greater than the common rate of the interior parts 
of the province. The advance is frequently made in cloth or other goods; 
but most commonly in old Fanams, worth } rupee. There are, however, 
several men, chiefly of the Moplay cast [sic], who are prudent enough to 
be able to wait for their money until the produce of their gardens is 
ready for delivery. These, in general, let their gardens on Vir Patom, 
where the cultivator is in fact nothing more than a superintendent for 
the proprietor, who furnishes every expense, and allows a small per- 
centage on the produce for the support of the tenant. The traders who 
make the advances to the farmers are mere factors for the merchants 
residing in the great towns, who furnish them with goods and cash to 
make the advances, and who have them in as great subjection as they 
have the inconsiderate cultivators. 


Buchanan’s sympathies were clearly with the cultivators. He was 
convinced that the merchants of the coast were fleecing them. He 
put the profit of the merchant at anywhere between 60 and 80 per 
cent.? 

The system of land-tenure that Buchanan describes is complex. 
It agrees, on the whole, with the traditional account given by C. 
Achyuta Menon and what Shungoonny Menon has to say on the 
temple-organization in Travancore. The system, for our purpose, 
can be briefly summarized as follows: private property in land was 
vested in three groups of people—the princes, the nair chiefs and 
the Brahmins. This private possession in land was known as janm 
and the people who enjoyed it were called the janmkar. The sov- 
ereign as sovereign was not a janmkar. But there were crown-lands 
where the king had the janm. The nair-chiefs enjoyed the janm in 
numerous villages and, on their part, assisted the king with militia. 
They were, however, not subject to expropriation as the sovereign 
was not the overall janmkar. The Brahmins had obtained a very 
considerable section of the land through religious grants. The 
Namburi Brahmins in north Malabar claimed most land as their 
own. The Yogakkars, the councillors to the temple of Shri Pad- 
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manava Swami at Trivandrum, in fact controlled almost all land in 
Travancore through an alliance with a powerful group of nobles 
called the Ertu Veetil Pillamar. This, incidentally, was the alliance 
that Martanda Varma had to smash in his rise to power. 

The janmkar never cultivated the land. It was always leased out 
to a group of people called canumkars. In 1740 the canumkars were 
mostly Nairs. When Buchanan wrote, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the canumkars themselves ran most of the 
agriculture with the help of a class of landless labourers. But sub- 
letting of the lease to small tenant-proprietors was also known.! 

If we are to modify this view to describe the state of things 
about 1740, the first point to note is that what Buchanan wrote 
about north Malabar in 1800 was true of all Malabar at the begin- 
ning of our period. The state-monopoly of all pepper in the south 
had not yet been established. In August every year two officers of 
the Malabar Council left Cochin for a tour in the south. They met 
the local merchants at Quilon, Kayamkulam, Peza and Porka. 
Contracts for pepper were renewed and accounts adjusted.* 

The second important modification is that in our period pepper 
was produced by poor cultivators holding small plots. The Dutch 
always referred to them as the arme landman, kleine landman or 
simply peper boeren. At the slightest disturbance they deserted 
their farms and fled to the hills. They were certainly not the 
canumkars of Buchanan who employed serfs to do the actual culti- 
vation.® 

Payment for the pepper was never made in kind. The Dutch 
paid the coastal merchants in any of the major regional currencies 
but the cultivators always demanded fanams. It is possible that the 
breakdown of trade towards the close of the eighteenth century 
brought back the payment in kind to a certain extent.‘ 

Earlier in the century the merchants of the interior had an im- 
portant role to play. Far from being mere factors or agents of the 
great merchants of the coast, they were frequently a serious problem 
for the coastal tycoons. Their connexion with the chiefs of the 
interior was close. It was a combination the coastal business had 
to watch carefully.® 

It remains to add the part played by the princes. By the time 
that Buchanan wrote it had become negligible. But for about 
three-quarters of the century the petty princes of Malabar made 
common cause with the independent merchants of the coast. The 
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nobles themselves did not participate in trade. But as pepper rose 
in price, their income from inland customs increased. In 1740 the 
Malabar Council noted bitterly that the nobles ‘never do anything 
to compel the merchants to deliver pepper but are the first to 
encourage them in smuggling, which the merchants could never 
have practised had the nobility really tried to prevent it’? The king 
of Porka was supposed to charge Rs. 12 for every candy of pepper 
smuggled out of his kingdom.® It was in 1740 that Ezechiel Rahabi, 
the principal merchant at Cochin, suggested to the Dutch that as 
the princes never allowed a candy of pepper to pass their toll-houses 
without payment, an examination of the toll-books would accurately 
reveal the extent of smuggling.‘ Paradoxically, therefore, the down- 
fall of the aristocracy in Malabar was a grievous blow to the 
merchants of the coast. 

In the year 1728 no one dreamed of such a blow. The merchants 
of Malabar had never had it so good. The Northern Trade had 
turned. The effects were just beginning to be felt. 

In May 1728 Chattoo Chetty had entered into a contract with 
the English at Tellicherry for 500 candies at Rs. 61. In July 1728 
Chetty reported that there had been a sudden leap in demand at 
Calicut. The agents of the Brahmin merchants of Calicut were 
fanning out in the neighbouring country with higher offers. Chetty 
was doing his best to make his ‘advances’ before the higher prices 
of Calicut became generally known. He said, however, that it was 
impossible for him to supply any more pepper under Rs. 624 a 
candy.® 

In September 1730 the Tellicherry Factory thought Rs. 65 a 
candy was a very reasonable price for pepper.* In fact they agreed 
to pay Rs. 66, as ‘fresh demands may be expected from abroad for 
this commodity and that there is rather a prospect of its rising 
than otherwise’.” Their Linguist at Calicut wrote about the ener- 
getic activity of ‘the Surat brokers’. On 15 February 1731 they 
noted the alarming rise in price again as ‘large demands are now 
made in Calicut for this commodity by the Traders from the 
Northward’.® When the season opened in 1736 the House of 
Chattoo Chetty absolutely refused to contract for any more pepper. 
‘The price’, they said, ‘is much enhanc’d, through the quantitys 
bought up and intended to be carried by Land to Calicut.’ Faced 
with this Stephen Law and his Council contracted for 250 candies 
at Rs. 73 with local Muslim merchants. The whole amount was 
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paid right away as the demand from Calicut was expected to 
continue.! The boom at Calicut continued. The French at Mahe 
were just as embarrassed as the English at Tellicherry.? On 7 July 
1738 Law wrote to Bunel, Chief at Mahe: 


Although we have hitherto mutually kept our purchases of pepper at 
Eighty four Rupees p. Candy; It is now eviden{t] that ’t is impracticable 
to obtain it for less than Eighty Six & if we should persist in not 
acquiescing thereto, it will be carried away by others, so that on Mature 
Consideration we have thought it most suitable to submit to the Price 
now demanded.? 


This alarming behaviour of the price of pepper was studied with 
close attention, some years later, by the Dutch Commandeur at 
Cochin, Casparus de Jong. In his ‘Confidential Reflections’ De 
Jong submitted his findings in the form of a table. This is how it 
ran:4 


Port Time Quantity Price (Rs.) 
Calicut 1722-30 A Candy of 560 Ib. 60-62 
1731-4 70-78 
1735-9 88-90 
1740-50 80-78 
1751-3 100-95 
1754-6 125-105 


Casparus de Jong was also the only person to describe the nature 
of the upheaval in a sensible and straight-forward manner. In a 
secret letter to Jacob Mossel, governor-general at Batavia, he dis- 
cussed the importance of the Dutch trade in Malabar in 1760. The 
very considerable trade that the Company used to carry on in 
Persia had been abandoned. The merchants of Persia were ruined. 
The traders of Sind, Cambay, Muscat and Cutch who had usually 
sought their profit in the trade of Persia had been obliged to turn 
elsewhere. They had come down to Malabar to sell their cotton. 
They eagerly bought the produce of Indonesia and the commodities 
of Malabar. Every year the magnitude of their trade was in- 
creasing.® 

This was retrospection thirty years after the event. In between, 
the Dutch reaction was tardy, even uncomprehending. The fact 
that the market-price of pepper was behaving in a very curious 
manner, was a matter of indifference to them. But the descent of 
the northern vessels came as a pleasant surprise. In the season 
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1730/1 the profits from the sales in their Malabar Commandement 
registered a prodigious increase. For the first time since 1683 their 
local income on the coast exceeded the local expenditure. The 
event was of unusual significance and the Batavia Castle appointed 
a one-man commission to report on it. In August 1731 Wybrand 
Blom, councillor ordinary to the Raad van Indie, submitted his 
findings.1 Writing as he was from the distant city of Batavia, the 
Councillor completely missed the point. The main reason behind 
this sudden prosperity, said Blom, was the decision taken in 
1729 by the Malabar Council to accept payment for its goods in 
European ducats, Spanish dollars and other coins generally 
current in the area. Before this the policy had been to insist upon 
payment in Cochin fanams. The Konkani merchants of the city of 
Cochin had consistently cornered all available fanams coins. 
Anyone who wished to buy from the company lost 6-30 per cent 
in dealing with the Konkani shroffs. Naturally, the merchants 
coming from outside had been reluctant to trade with the Com- 
pany. With the decision of 1729 ‘all monopolies in coins im- 
mediately disappeared’.? This to Blom was sufficient to account for 
the sudden increase in demand. He did not know how difficult it 
was to attract new trade to a port. The Malabar Council, in the 
years to come, was to learn this lesson through bitter experience. 

In the ’thirties trade was thrust upon Cochin. The sale of Indo- 
nesian commodities yielded increasingly better results. In the 
season 1738/9 the gross profit of the Malabar Council amounted to 
f. 271,386:6—which, the commandeur was able to tell the 
governor-general, had never happened in Malabar since 1680.3 
To the men on the spot the turning of the Northern Trade had, at 
last, become clear. In April 1738 the Malabar Council even gave a 
correct description of the trade-boom at Calicut. Pepper at Cali- 
cut, they said, was selling at 32-36 Moorish ducats. It was being 
exported northward but principally to Cutch and Sind. A swarm 
of great vessels (een menigte grote vaartuigen) came down every 
year from those places. They carried mainly cotton and cash, 
comprising silver rupees and ducats of all kinds. Their principal 
aim was to buy sugar and pepper. This season—1737/8—sixteen 
of them came to Cochin. They emptied the Dutch warehouses of 
the commodities they wanted in less than one month. The rest of 
the fleet came to know at Calicut that there was nothing more for 
them at Cochin ‘and went to seek their fortune at the French and 
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English establishments’. The nakhodas in command of these 
vessels asked Commandeur Van Gollenesse for pepper and offered 
twenty European ducats for it. They were told that the company 
would not sell any pepper. Before they left they raised their offer 
to twenty-four ducats in a vain effort to tempt the Dutch. They 
said they did a great deal of trade at Mocha. This business earned 
them a considerable amount of cash. The difficulty for them was 
the transference of this money from Mocha to Cochin. The Angria 
pirates made the process extremely risky for them. They pressed 
the Dutch, therefore, to allow them to pay cash at Mocha for the 
goods they bought at Cochin.? 

In 1738/9 the northern boats found plenty of sugar at Cochin. 
The next season there were enough bombaras to take care of at 
least four Dutch ships.. In a memorandum on the trade at Cochin 
the commandeur Van Gollenesse drew pointed attention to this 
new demand which was growing all the time (hoe langer hoe sterker 
aankomen). It was the merchants of Cochin, said Van Gollenesse, 
who were deriving the profit out of this trade and not the Company.* 

What the Dutch needed in Malabar during the ’thirties was a 
complete reappraisal of their policy. The turning of the Northern 
Trade had challenged their system of compulsion. ‘Smuggling’ 
was growing apace. But the new situation was also a very unusual 
commercial opportunity for them, if they discovered how to 
utilize it. In the ’thirties, however, their thoughts were turning 
in their old grooves. The challenge of the market was to be met by 
force. 

The first thing that struck Adriaan Maaten when he took 
charge of the Malabar commandement in 1732 was that a very 
heavy smuggling in pepper was going on. He noticed that in the 
environs of Calicut no procurement at all had been possible. He 
spent his tenure on the coast fighting the pull of Calicut over the 
pepper of Malabar. In his memoir, left for the guidance of his 
successor Stein van Gollenesse, he set down an account of what 
efforts the Dutch were making to combat this enemy.® 

As Maaten saw it, it was primarily a question of using physical 
force to prevent transportation of pepper to the north. The prob- 
lem was how to do it most effectively. The greatest emphasis 
naturally fell upon the chain of fortified posts that the Dutch 
possessed on the coast. Maaten enumerated them as follows; there 


were forts at Cochin, Quilon, Cannanore, Cranganore and 
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Chettua. Ponany, Peza, Tengapatnam, Calicoilan and Porka had 
lodges built of stone. These were all officially called ‘Residencies’. 
Apart from them, the Company had a chain of nine watch-posts 
along the Arabian Sea. A detachment of four to eight toepasses 
under one Dutch sergeant manned each of these posts. Further 
inland, three other ‘commando’ positions were established along 
similar lines. Soldiers at these posts had to be changed every three 
or four months. Otherwise these ‘braves’ came to be known to the 
local people and were no longer effective against smugglers. 
‘Your Excellency’, Adriaan Maaten wrote, ‘will be able to in- 
crease or decrease their number as you watch the increase or 
decrease of smuggling.’ Added to these measures on land, pre- 
cautions were also taken at sea. The Dutch cruiser Viissingen 
policed the south coast during fair weather, visiting all boats 
coming in and going out. If any ‘contraband’ articles—pepper, 
opium or wild cinnamon—were discovered, they were seized. It 
did not, of course, happen very often but, thought Maaten, the 
simple fact of such visits would restrain the Nairs engaged in this 
trade. 

In spite of all this, it was extremely unlikely that smuggling 
would be significantly reduced. It was, Maaten confessed, quite 
impossible for the company’s officials to police all the little inland 
tracks and the bullock-paths over the hills with any effect.? The 
path to pepper had never been smooth. Ever since the company 
had acquired its possessions on the coast, had forced agreements 
on the local princes and had started its ‘business under compul- 
sion’ (dwang negotie), affairs had taken an evil turn. The Malabars 
had become impudent, if not belligerent. Old officers of the com- 
pany—those who had served on the coast for forty years or more 
—complained that the Malabars were no longer afraid of the 
company. They had laid aside all the respect they had previously 
shown. Now it required five hundred well-armed Europeans to 
accomplish what earlier could easily have been done by a company 
of soldiers. What was necessary, Maaten thought, was to win the 
landed gentry over by gentle persuasion. 

This was the picture in a memoir written in the year 1735. In 
three years of bitter experience Van Gollenesse learned that the 
only gentle persuasion of any effect was that of hard cash. As the 
price of pepper sky-rocketed at Calicut, uniform reaction came 
from all concerned—from petty landlords to major crowned heads. 
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Ina letter to the Heeren XVII, 25 October 1738, the commandeur 
of Malabar discussed the melancholy situation in some detail. 

Martanda Varma, the king of Travancore, was steadily refusing 
to deliver any pepper. It was not much use for Van Gollenesse to 
write to him. Martanda Varma usually did not bother to reply. 
In exasperation, the commandeur had virtually stopped this cor- 
respondence.? 

The different collateral branches of the Travancore royal family 
were not all extinguished. In 1738 the Malabar Council still 
made demands on the queen of Marta® and the poela of Bariatte.‘ 
But they might have stopped this correspondence as well. It 
produced but little effect. 

The united kingdom of Coilan and Calicoilan,' adjoining Travan- 
core territory in the north, presented an equally bleak picture. The 
king had given himself up to a life of pleasure. The affairs of the 
kingdom were in the hands of a Muslim courtier. This nobleman 
was himself in business and was busy exporting pepper to the 
coast of Coromandel over the western Ghats. The kingdom of 
Porka was a fairly steady supplier of four hundred candies a year. 
The difficulty was that little pepper was, in fact, produced within 
the kingdom. Most of the four hundred candies was, in the first 
instance, procured from other territories. The only bright spot for 
the Dutch in the whole of Malabar was the kingdom of Tekken- 
kur.® The king, here, was friendly and acted energetically against 
any merchant who seemed willing to respond to the demands of 
Asian trade. The king of adjacent Bekkenkoer’ was a pest. His 
kingdom was justly known as the pepper-garden of Malabar. But 
he refused to supply the Dutch with anything. In fact, he went 
further and forbade his subjects to sell anything to the Dutch. 
This was alarming as it was very unusual. The princes of Malabar 
did connive at smuggling but were scrupulous to deny this in 
public. This open defiance, thought Van Gollenesse, ‘deserved 
exemplary punishment’. 

The small landholder, Moerianatty Nambiaar,® was known to 
permit smuggling and tax the smugglers. He would, however, 
admit to no pepper being collected in his lands. His peer in rank, 
the Coddachery Caimaal said that he would deliver nothing at the 
Dutch price. In explanation he added that he saw no reason why 
his subjects should become poor while those of his neighbours 
grew rich by ‘smuggling’. 
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It was of course, not always necessary to put up with such 
impudence. A noble lady of the House of the Angie Caimaal, 
holding her land under the king of Cochin, was compelled 
(geconstringeert) to sign an agreement. The agreement, obtained 
actually with the help of the Cochin Raja, said that all the Caimaal’s 
pepper would be delivered to the company at the company’s price. 

In Cochin itself things were less promising. A number of 
greedy courtiers were, in fact, running the country. The king 
issued orders against smuggling to please the Dutch. They were 
without effect. The Malabar Council had from time to time 
‘kicked out a number of these fellows’. But the king went from 
bad to worse in his choice of favourites. Although closest to their 
centre of power, the Malabar Council found the lands of Cochin 
too extensive to be policed effectively. It was apparent that the 
major noblemen in the kingdom were also against the Dutch. The 
Second Lord of Paliyam? quarrelled with his First Lord and his 
king. So the Second Lord told the company that a great deal of 
‘smuggling’ went on through his lands. He went further and said 
he would stop it. This commendable intention was, however, 
never carried out. Discretion tempered the Second Lord’s valour 
when the chief of the family warned him that he would make too 
many enemies if he interfered with the movement of pepper. 

It was, indeed, extremely difficult to make the princes punish 
the smugglers. In January 1738 the company threatened to go to 
war with the king of Mangatty* and obliged him to move against 
the smuggling network (met het swaard in de hand gedwongen). But 
since then affairs had become as grim as before. The king of little 
Repolim® was written to about the pepper of his lands being trans- 
ported elsewhere. In answer he had the temerity to say that he 
was under no obligation to supply pepper to the company. But the 
contrary ‘had been convincingly demonstrated to him’. He had 
since promised to supply all his crop. With the Malabars, Van 
Gollenesse noted with regret, promise and performance were, 
however, two very different things. 

If one went up to the neighbourhood of the Zamorin’s lands 
even this promise disappeared. A group of Nair nobles—the 
Nambeddys, Poenatour, Manna Collam and Ainecotty—were 
sending out a great deal of pepper towards the north. They did not 
pay the slightest attention to the repeated pleas of the Dutch 
(onze menigvuldige adhortaties). The Zamorin himself, though out- 
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wardly friendly, showed openly and frequently his disinclination 
to fulfil the agreements, which, he said, the company had com- 
pelled him to make. He had admitted all foreign nations to trade 
in his country. His lands sucked in all the pepper of Malabar. 
Calicut flourished as Dutch procurement declined. 

This was the situation, as Stein van Gollenesse saw it, at the 
close of the year 1738. He then discussed—as many had done 
before and many were to do after him’—the alternatives of follow- 
ing the market or going to war. It was possible for them to obtain 
any amount of pepper they desired by paying the market-price, 
even if this price rose steadily. This would mean, however, an 
immediate increase of two to three ducats over the price they 
were paying. Further enhancements would inevitably follow. A 
strictly mercantile role, moreover, would not allow them to keep 
other Europeans effectively away from Malabar.? 

There remained war as an instrument of policy. On 6 March 
1669 Jacob Hustaard, the outgoing commandeur, had written of 
the incurable naughtiness of the people of Malabar. Nevertheless, 
in 1738 Commandeur Van Gollenesse saw no alternative to the 
use of force. Very obviously all the pleading and haggling (schriven 
en wrijven) were getting the Dutch absolutely nowhere. And the 
crisis had to be met. 

By 1740, therefore, the Malabar Council, if not spoiling for a 
fight, was at any rate persuaded that a war was necessary and 
inevitable. This decision was the outcome of the turning of the 
Northern Trade and the spectacular revival of Calicut, but the war 
that the Dutch actually fought was against Travancore. From the 
point of view of the Malabar Council this particular war had some 
justification but no overriding necessity. In 1734 Travancore had 
annexed the kingdom of Elayadathu Swarupam (Peritally) and 
later had some local success against the kingdom of Desinganad 
(united kingdom of Coilan and Calicoilan). This had placed a rich 
pepper-producing area at the disposal of Martanda Varma. The 
pepper that the Dutch used to procure directly from this area had 
stopped coming to them.® The area also supplied the merchants of 
some of the neighbouring kingdoms. These merchants had re- 
ported to the Malabar Council that with the establishment of 
Travancore hegemony in the region, the pepper was being diverted 
to the coast of Coromandel. Commercially speaking, therefore, 
the rise of Travancore was presenting a problem. There was, 
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however, no cause, as yet, for any alarm. The royal intervention in 
trade was yet to come. Politically, the situation was unsatisfactory. 
The expansion of Travancore did threaten to upset the balance of 
power on the coast. But once again there was no cause, as yet, of 
a panic. After all, by 1739 Martanda Varma had not clashed with 
any of the three major rulers of the coast: the king of Cochin, the 
Zamorin and the Kolattiri. His performance against Desinganad 
was far from impressive; nevertheless the Dutch decided to inter- 
vene. The explanation of this lies in the general crisis we have 
described. The war against Travancore was to be a gesture of 
strength. It would set an example to the erring princes of the 
coast. It would bring the flock back into obedience. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE MONOPOLY OF TRAVANCORE 


A battle was fought on 10 August 1741, near the insignificant road- 
stead of Colachel tucked away in the far south of Malabar, between 
the armies of Martanda Varma and the Netherlands East India 
Company. The armies were not large and it was not much of a 
battle. But the Dutch lost it and the consequences gradually 
changed much that was traditional in Malabar. First and obvious, 
the Dutch dream of a revived monopoly had to be given up. 
Second, and inevitable, the kingdom of Travancore began to 
expand and it went on expanding along the coast till it fetched up 
just short of the southern boundaries of Calicut somewhere near 
the ancient town of Cranganore. Third, and important, Martanda 
Varma built up a new kind of bureaucratic state on the ruins of the 
nair aristocracy of Malabar. To finance this state he also built up a 
commercial department which began by establishing a strict 
monopoly in the trade in pepper and then engrossed other com- 
modities as well. It was done gradually. The merchants of Travan- 
core proper were turned into employees of the state or made 
entirely dependent on it. Then, the merchants of the principalities 
between Travancore and Calicut were put out of business. Even 
the powerful merchants of Cochin had to give up the trade in 
pepper. Finally, Travancore challenged and broke the Dutch 
blockade of the coast at sea. This was done not by another naval 
battle but by the establishment of a new port at Allepey, a little to 
the south of Cochin, which the Dutch were forced to leave alone. 
All this took some fifty years to accomplish. In this half a century 
the greatest single fact in the business world of Malabar was the 
monopoly of Travancore. 

By 1743 the bureaucracy, with which Martanda Varma was to 
carry out his economic policies, was already in existence. The feudal 
anarchy in Travancore had ended. Discussing the disturbances in 
the ’twenties which had affected both the English and the Dutch, 
Van Gollenesse wrote in 1743:) 


All this occurred in the time of the great power of the Pulas [Pillais] 
when the state [Travancore] was badly governed owing to the domestic 
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disputes and complications; at present however matters are so well 
regulated and carried out with such regularity and fitness that the like 
is not seen with any chief in Malabar. All the great men of his kingdom 
called ‘Anavies’ are men of common Nair origin and their rank is not 
inherited by their descendants; accordingly they depend entirely upon 
the ruler, they owe everything to him and they obey him with a slavish 
submission; and as their welfare depends entirely on the favour of their 
master, the king is served with great promptitude and from them he 
never need fear conspiracies against his person or possession. 


The Dutch lost touch with developments inside the kingdom of 
Travancore during the decade of the ’forties. The gradual taking- 
over by the state of the trade in pepper was, however, carefully 
recorded by the English at Anjengo. Given sufficient force at the 
command of the king, the expropriation of even a strongly en- 
trenched nobility could be achieved with speed and thoroughness. 
Substituting a traditional system of commerce by another, entirely 
novel, was quite a different matter. Men who had acted with 
swiftness and decision in suppressing the Pillais seemed a little 
lost in dealing with the Chetties. Throughout the decade, more- 
over, the kingdom was under sustained military pressure. In 
Travancore the civil and the military were not separated. It was, 
therefore, no unusual happening for a harassed general, rushing 
from the southern front to the northern, to stop off in the middle 
and make detailed arrangements for the trade of the region. Not 
unnaturally a great deal of confusion was created. But the take- 
over proceeded inexorably. 

The first move seems to have come in the season 1743/4. The 
English at Anjengo were told that the king, Martanda Varma, had 
decided ‘to take upon himself the Directjon of the Pepper trade’. 
His aim was given out to be the formation‘of an accurate idea as to 
‘what quantity his Kingdom Produced’.? Immediately, it meant 
three major changes. The role of the royal officials in the conclusion 
of ‘contracts’ between the Indian merchants and the Europeans, 
gained in importance. The English, for example, were told which 
merchants they must contract with. The Indian merchants, on the 
other hand, began to receive orders as to whom they should supply. 
Along with this a steady campaign of intimidation was directed 
against those merchants who either were not willing to place their 
whole stock at the disposal of the state or attempted to keep trade 
running along old channels. In this initial phase, however, the 
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merchants were still important. What the state was aiming at was 
assumption of ‘control’ over this trade. 

The English East India Company considered this development 
as wholly adverse to their interests. In December 1744 the Bombay 
Castle instructed their Anjengo Factory to ‘adhere as close as 
possible to the Antient method of Contracting for Pepper’.? The 
Anjengo Factory itself was extremely restive. On 22 August 1744 
Richard Bourchier, the chief, had called upon Crisna Annavy to 
explain ‘in what manner we were to carry on the Honble Compns. 
trade in future, for by the Kings taking the Pepper into his own 
hands last year... The Honble Companys trade was absolutely 
ruin’d.’? This was followed up by a direct letter to the king. On 
28 August 1744 the Anjengo Factory wrote to Martanda Varma: 
‘This year your Majesty has taken upon yourself the Direction of 
the Pepper trade, whereby the Honble Company expected to have 
purchased double the quantity, but they have not had half what 
was usual.” In September 1744 Crisna Annavy agreed reluctantly 
to allow the English to make contracts with any of the local mer- 
chants. He said that he had before this insisted upon Chetty 
because he knew Chetty could serve the English well. The Anjengo 
Factory was not at all impressed. In their ‘consultation’ they des- 
cribed the Chetty as ‘a creature of the Annavy’.5 

The upshot was a relaxation for the English. From September 
1744 to November 1746 the rigours of the new system did not fully 
apply to them. A certain area within the kingdom of Travancore 
was indicated to them as their ‘limits’. The merchants they chose 
to deal with could buy any amount of pepper they wanted from 
this area. The English strove to keep ‘the government’ out of their 
dealings as far as possible.” 

They did not, however, remain entirely unaffected by the trans- 
formation that was going on. In these years export of pepper from 
Travancore to Coromandel increased considerably. The govern- 
ment and the still-independent merchant both participated in it. 
The government was forced to do this. Exporting pepper from the 
ports of Malabar was extremely difficult. The Dutch had always 
maintained a strict naval watch between Cochin and Quilon. 
During the Dutch-Travancore War, units of Jan Company’s navy 
stationed at Colombo reinforced this blockade. On 17 March 
1746 the Anjengo Factory decided to cruise the coast to the south 
of Quilon.® In May 1746 Domingo Rodriguez, the Linguist at 
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Anjengo, ‘told his Majesty (Martanda Varma) plainly that should 
anybody attempt to ship off any Pepper in the Honble Companys 
Limits that their Servants were determined to seize it’) In March 
1748 the English naval patrol began to operate much to the north 
of Quilon.? In April that year Crisna Annavy was told that ‘the 
carrying the Pepper by sea is a point which the English cannot give 
up, and that the Attempting it might prove of very ill consequence, 
as the English wou’d have a very great power in India in a very 
short time’. The Annavy returned a phlegmatic reply. He said 
the government of Travancore had never doubted the power and 
strength of the English. They only doubted the ‘affection’ the 
English professed for the kingdom. ‘ Shoud [sic] they [the English] 
now bring all their powers here’, the Annavy continued ‘we must 
bear whatever they please, for we shall do nothing against them. 
If we can’t carry the Pepper by sea, we must carry it by Land.’* 
This phlegmatic attitude was to be abandoned later and the state 
of Travancore was to make a determined effort to meet the northern 
demand through its own port.‘ 

In the initial phase of the state-intervention in trade, as the 
export of pepper from the ports of south Malabar was virtually im- 
possible, both the merchant and the king turned towards the coast 
of Coromandel, which could be reached over land. The price to the 
east was high. The government told the Anjengo Factory that the 
pepper that was delivered to the English caused a great loss to the 
state ‘as they should got much more by letting the pepper go to 
pondy’.> The merchants made no such claim but carried on un- 
obtrusively, trying to gain from Coromandel what royal oppression 
was denying them in Travancore.® 

Not unnaturally the result of this massive export to Coromandel 
was a steady pressure upon the ‘limits’ of the English. The 
Anjengo Factory was specially angry about a curious combination 
which grew up between Crisna Annavy on the one hand and some 
of the merchants on the other. In April 1745 the English chief 
complained that Nelly Nadin Chetty was using the money advanced 
by the English to export pepper to the east coast. ‘We are too well 
convinced of the little regard’, wrote Bourchier, ‘that is shown to 
the promises, and Engagements with the Governments, and we 
see the Honble Companys Money (which the king and the Annavy 
were security for) made use of by a dirty little fellow by their 
connivance.”’ Later that year Nelly Nadin Chetty declared that he, 
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in fact, paid a tax to the government ‘for the liberty of sending the 
pepper to pondy’. He was procuring this pepper within the ‘limits’ 

of the English. The merchants who had contracts with the Anjengo 
Factory were being restrained by the men of the Annavy. This, 

said the English, ‘is a bared faced [sic] violation of the Honble 
Companys priviledges.’ They complained. ‘But’, they noted, 
‘we have little reason to Expect any justice in this affair as the 
Annavy seems to have a large share of the Profits arising from this 
illicit trade.”® 

Along with this steady pressure upon the pepper-preserves of the 
English by the government, the independent merchants and the 
Officials of the state, an equally sustained hostility was directed 
against the merchants who opted to supply the Anjengo Factory. 
The officials would obstruct them in obtaining their supplies from 
the recognized marts of the country. All other claims on pepper 
would be given priority. Extortion of money was, obviously, not 
unknown. In April 1746 Richard Bourchier summed it all up 
when he wrote to the king: ‘the Ministers have embraced every 
opportunity of fleecing our Merchants to the great prejudice of 
the Honble Company’.® 

But the Honble Company was soon to know worse. The period 
of relaxation, which the English had known since September 1744, 
came to an end in November 1746. Crisna Annavy wrote a per- 
emptory o/a directing the Anjengo Factory to make contracts with 
merchants he named, at increased prices, which he mentioned. 
Full-scale intervention was under way. 

The English decided to take up a firm attitude. ‘This is the first 
Order’, wrote Bourchier covering a lack of accuracy with righteous 
indignation, ‘I have ever received from the Government for 
making the Honble Companys contract, nor did they ever take 
upon them to Name the merchants, the Honble Company are to 
deal with, nor can I submit to such an Order. I expect that all the 
merchants have liberty to come and make their contracts.’> This 
was precisely what the state of Travancore was no longer prepared 
to permit. Instead of the merchants, Crisna Annavy himself came 
to Anjengo on 23 December 1746. Bourchier repeated his request 
that the merchants be allowed to come and make the contracts ‘as 
usual’, At this the Annavy ‘pulled off the mask at once and pro- 
posed the Governments making the contract’. The English chief 
went over the grounds why his company found this a distasteful 
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proposal. The chief argument was this ‘that while the merchants 
were permitted to make the contract as usual, when any disputes 
arose, the Government adjusted matters, but when the Govern- 
ment became partys, all disputes must be decided by the sword, 
which was such a method of trade as the Honble Company would 
never submit to’.! In taking up this position Bourchier had the 
full backing of the president and council at Bombay. A letter from 
the Bombay Castle, received at Anjengo 2 February 1747, ex- 
pressed the hope ‘that we have not been backward in remonstrating 
to his Majesty the Injustice of his Ministers in endeavouring to get 
the Pepper trade into their hands, in such a manner as to have 
obtained justice’.? 

The only justice the English did obtain was that they had no 
pepper at all during two consecutive seasons: 1747/8 and 1748/93 
On paper the position remained confused. The royal officials 
never said that the old method of trading was abolished. At times 
they pretended that the English were free to deal with whichever 
merchant they pleased. But, in practice, they did not allow the 
merchants to carry on the business.‘ For a time the English, on 
their part, refused to face the fact that freedom of trade was ended 
in Travancore. They continued to remonstrate. On 12 August 
1748 Bourchier wrote to the Annavy to say that ‘he [Bourchier] 
had never received one clear Answer whither his Majesty is deter- 
mined to be the Pepper Merchant and to break thro all the Honble 
Companys long established priviledges in this country and con- 
firmed by his Majesty or whither he would permit the Merchants 
to come and contract as usual’.® 

Realization, long-resisted, was, however, breaking through. 
On 13 August 1748 the Anjengo Council noted: ‘It seems to us 
very apparent that the King is determined to abolish all the Honble 
Com(pany’s) antient priviledges .. . the Kings resolutions are, no 
warlike stores, no pepper ... and to make what price he pleases 
for his pepper.’ They wrote to Bombay to ask how they should 
act ‘in so critical a juncture’. Bombay’s answer was somewhat 
fatuous. They doubted whether the king was in earnest. They 
pointed out that if he was, it would not be much use to contract 
with the merchants, as the king could always ‘distress’ them. 
They added that ‘the Greatest Evil must be to the King if he 
oppresses the merchants beyond measure, as it may prevent the 
cultivation of the commodity’.” 
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Martanda Varma seemed unconcerned at the prospect of the 
Greatest Evil befalling him. English procurement of pepper re- 
mained suspended. In September 1749 the Anjengo Council 
decided, at last, to face the unpleasant fact. ‘As to the Honble 
Companys priviledges of a Pepper Trade’, they noted ‘the King 
of Travancore has entirely abolished them and that it is our 
humble opinion that we must come to some new Treaty with this 
Prince for the Honble Companys Pepper Trade in future’. They 
knew for certain that ‘the King is determined to be the Pepper 
Merchant having engrossed all the Pepper.’ They requested the 
Bombay Castle’s instructions as to what price they should now 
pay, and what quantity they should demand.1 

Bombay returned another fatuous answer. They said that 
Anjengo should remonstrate with the king of Travancore for 
preserving the privileges of the English East India Company.* 
At their consultation of 16 November 1749 the Anjengo Council 
took this advice into sombre consideration. They reflected that 
they had made ‘innumerable remonstrances’, and all without 
effect. ‘But’, they added, ‘as it is their [ie. Bombay’s] pleasure 
that we continue to remonstrate, their Orders shall be obeyed.’ 
Fortunately for them, the Bombay Castle had second thoughts. 
Orders reached Anjengo on 29 December 1749 to contract for as 
large a quantity as they could, at, even, Rs. 724.4 The king of 
Travancore offered to deliver pepper at Rs. 75 a candy. The 
Anjengo Factory considered it their duty to procure what could 
be obtained.® 

The old ways were now ended. The merchants became suddenly 
of little significance. It was ‘the Government’s contract’ that now 
supplied the English at Anjengo. It was the king with whom they 
were now to haggle from year to year about the quantity that could 
be procured. The king’s officials had to be bribed.* The new order 
was there to stay. Merchants within the kingdom of Travancore 
would never be permitted the freedom they had known before. 
‘His Majesty’, said the prime minister of Travancore, ‘is deter- 
mined to keep this branch of trade in his own hands, having been 
at a very great expense in the late Wars, towards the maitaining 
[sic] of which the Merchants had made but every [sic] small 
contributions.” 

The Dutch watched the eclipse of the independent merchant in 
Travancore from a distance. They were preoccupied with their 
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own problems. For them the ’forties were a cruel decade. Their 
gesture of strength had flopped at the battle of Colachel. The 
challenge of Asian trade remained. To this was now added the 
problem of an expanding Travancore. Quilon was annexed to 
Travancore in 1742. The Kayamkulam kingdom was invaded in 
1746. The kingdoms of Vadakkumkur and Thekkumkur suc- 
cumbed by the year 1750. Porka was incorporated in 1752.1 All 
this was making the business in pepper very difficult for the Dutch. 

In the early forties the Dutch ‘investment’ of pepper was prin- 
cipally supplied by groups of merchants doing business in south 
Malabar. Procurement in the north was negligible because of the 
pull of Calicut.? The expansion of Travancore gradually put the 
merchants of south Malabar out of business. In 1742 the merchants 
of Quilon, in spite of their own eagerness, failed to fulfil their 
contracts due, at any rate partly, to the ‘melancholy out-come of 
affairs’ for the Dutch. For a time the Malabar Council also lost its 
access to the great market at Porka. The king of Porka decided to 
cultivate the friendship of Travancore. Martanda Varma came 
personally to the court of the king of Porka. He called all the 
merchants together, and declared to them that from now on they 
were no longer to regard themselves as the merchants of the Dutch 
Company but as the merchants of the Royal French Company. 
The king of Travancore added that the merchants of Porka would 
receive the market-price for their pepper.‘ 

This was of course too good to be true. The last thing that the 
Travancore system would offer the merchants was market-price. 
The point about this declaration was that it was made before the 
kingdom of Porka was absorbed by Travancore. The merchants of 
a principality could not be dealt with before the local nobility had 
been crushed. Specially not in Porka where the prosperity of the 
king depended to an unusual extent upon the well-being of his 
merchants.’ By the beginning of 1751 the king of Porka was having 
uneasy second thoughts about the alliance with Travancore. It was 
clear that the alliance was affecting the interests of his subjects 
adversely. The king of Travancore wished to lay down laws which 
would regulate the purchase and sale of pepper in the kingdom of 
Porka. It was vital for the king of Porka to ensure that his mer- 
chants retained their freedom of trade. He tried, therefore, to turn 
to the Dutch. Unfortunately for him and his merchants, it was 
too late. On 28 February 1753 the Malabar Council wrote to say 
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that the king of Porka had shut himself up in his palace as a monk. 
The ragiadores of Travancore had taken the kingdom over. 
They were appropriating all available pepper. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the merchants of Porka to supply any more to the 
Dutch.? 

The merchants of Desinganad, i.e. Quilon and Kayamkulam, 
(Calicoilan), stopped their supplies when the invasion started in 
1746.2 A group of Syrian Christians were the principal merchants 
supplying pepper from the kingdoms of Thekkumkur and Vadak- 
kumkur. They were singled out for special mention by the Mala- 
bar Council in 1747 and again in 1748.3 But with the conquest of 
these principalities this group was put out of action.‘ 

The most stubborn resistance to the advancing monopoly was 
put up by the wealthy merchants of Cochin. It was also from them 
that the Malabar Council learned of the very unusual character of 
the Travancorean expansion. In May 1743 the merchants of 
Cochin delivered in 375,102 Ib. of pepper and complained of the 
continually rising price.’ It was not an unusual grievance and 
caused no surprise. Ezechiel Rahabi, the foremost merchant of 
Cochin if not the whole of Malabar, was acting energetically to 
save the crumbling procurement for the Dutch. But the physical 
destruction caused by the advance of the Travancore armies 
made the task of procuring pepper difficult for Rahabi and his 
colleagues. In the season 1744/5 the supply at the town of Cochin 
dropped to 325,023 lb. The merchants said the main reason was that 
the interior was being ravaged by the soldiers of Travancore. What 
escaped this destruction was, as before, being ‘smuggled’.” In 
the next season the supply was halved. At Cochin in all 141,220 1b. 
only were delivered. The main reason for this failure, said the 
merchants, was ‘the king of Travancore who, since the month of 
April, had not only made himself the master of the kingdom of 
Porka but in fact the whole of South Malabar. He had forbidden 
the merchants to bring one grain [of pepper] to these parts.’ 
The Cochin group continued to do their best but at the close of 
1747 they said that the only hope of a better procurement lay in 
political peace and freedom of trade. In November 1751 the 
Malabar Council were again obliged to report the disappointing 
procurement at Cochin. This time they gave an unusual reason. 
‘The King of Travancore’, they wrote, ‘is become the complete 
master of the whole of South Malabar. He has reserved the trade 
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in pepper entirely for himself. The sale of this commodity by any 
other person is forbidden at the pain of severe punishment. If any 
one wishes to buy pepper, he must go to the king and pay whatever 
the king may choose to demand.”! It was against this background 
that the Dutch signed the ill-famed treaty of Mavalikara, 1753, 
with King Martanda Varma. 

This event was the culmination of a process and we must see it as 
such. The process began with the revival of Calicut in the last 
years of the "twenties. The crisis for the Dutch steadily gathered 
strength, till, in desperation, they sought to force a way out of it 
by their war with Travancore. They lost this war and brought 
hostilities to a close by an agreement with Martanda Varma, con- 
cluded on 22 May 1743.2 This agreement was not a very unusual 
one. Martanda Varma promised to deliver 1200 candies of pepper 
a year to the Dutch. The price was specifically stated (Article 7) to 
be Rs. 54a candy. But the transaction was to take place ‘in the way 
of the merchants’ (navolgens koopmansgewoonte). And the king 
only promised to stand security for the fulfilment of this contract. 
This, in 1743, was only to be expected. As we have seen, it was 
from this year that the royal intervention in trade started in Trav- 
ancore.’ But the agreement with the Dutch did not reflect this 
fact. 

During the years 1743-53 two developments of major signifi- 
cance took place. The Travancore armies marched north to the 
environs of Cochin, and the groups of independent merchants, in 
business in south Malabar, were gradually put out of action. All 
the while the strident demand at Calicut continued and made it 
impossible for the Dutch to procure any significant quantity in 
the north.‘ They came, therefore, to rely more and more upon the 
1200 candies promised by Martanda Varma. At the same time 
they kept up a secret but sustained hostility against the expanding 
Travancore.’ Not unnaturally, the supply of pepper from that 
state fell steadily behind the promised quantity. At the close of the 
season 1743/4 the Malabar Council noted that there was a deficit of 
138,320 lb., which the king promised to make good along with the 
1200 candies of the next season. During the next season, the 
supply was slow and the deficit, instead of being reduced, actually 
increased.’ At the end of 1745 the total deficit stood at 492,466 lb.® 
One year later the figure was 966,211 lb. The Malabar Council 
noted in distress that ‘the supply from Travancore diminishes as 
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the years advance’. By 1747, the Malabar Council had come to 
regard the supply from Travancore as their main source of procure- 
ment. In this year they ascribed their overall low procurement 
principally to the failure of an adequate supply from Travancore.? 
At the close of 1751 they allowed the ragiadores of Travancore to 
calculate the price of pepper at Rs. 75 a candy, as they saw no 
other way of obtaining any pepper.® 

Granted the Dutch determination not to pay the market-price, 
granted the Dutch inability to turn back the demand of Calicut 
and the expansion of Travancore by force, the Treaty of Mava- 
likara was for them the most logical and most desirable outcome. 
By this treaty, concluded on 15 August 1753,‘ the Dutch promised 
not to stand in the way of Travancore’s expansion. In fact, they 
agreed specifically (Article 9) that if the king of Travancore chose 
to make war upon the remaining princes of Malabar, the Dutch 
East India Company would refuse to honour the obligations to- 
wards the princes that they had, previously, assumed through 
treaties.© They further promised the king assistance against all 
external attack (Articles 2 and 8) and agreed to deliver arms and 
ammunition worth Rs. 12,000 every year (Article 20). In return 
Martanda Varma agreed to supply 3000 candies at Rs. 65 out of the 
lands he already possessed and 2000 candies at Rs. 55 from prin- 
cipalities he might come to conquer (Articles 4, 5 and 6). 

The Treaty of Mavalikara was an admission by the Dutch that 
their traditional policy of ‘business through force’ had failed. 
They obtained terms which were indeed generous. When, late in 
the ’fifties, the Heeren XVII raised the anxious question whether 
Malabar was or could be a profitable establishment for them, the 
Malabar Council were able to answer decidedly in the affirmative. 
“We have’, they wrote, ‘to take into account only the three thou- 
sand candies delivered by the king of Travancore at Rs. 65 a candy; 
this costs in all f. 292,500 and if we add a further 20 per cent for 
wastage and expenses and calculate the sales price at 10 stuivers 
[50 cents] a pound, the Company makes a profit of f. 307,500.’ To 
this, of course, had to be added the profits made by trading at 
Cochin and all the little incomes acquired locally. This was 
indeed making the most commercial use of the avowal of political 
neutrality. The only difficulty for the Dutch was that there was 
no guarantee that the kings of Travancore would respect the 
bargain. 
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Looking back, it is not easy to decide why Martanda Varma 
should, in the first place, have considered this agreement as a 
bargain. The answer seems to be mainly political and only partly 
economic. Throughout the ’forties the king of Travancore showed 
a wholesome respect for the military potential of the Dutch. He 
was not apprenhensive of the permanent establishment at Cochin. 
He was worried about the mobile striking power of Batavia. By 
the Treaty of Mavalikara he offered a powerful bribe to neutralize 
a potential threat. The commercial system which he had, by then, 
elaborated, enabled him to do this. The price at which he agreed to 
supply the Dutch was about half the market-price. It would have 
been impossible for any other king on the coast to agree to such a 
contract. But in Travancore the king’s officers were controlling 
both production and distribution. The conference which led to the 
Treaty of Mavalikara, the conditions in the treaty and the assess- 
ment of the situation in September 1753 by the Dutch com- 
mandeur,? all indicated the existence of this unusual condition. 
The importance of the Treaty of Mavalikara really lies in the fact 
that it was the first deliberate use of the massive economic power 
recently acquired by the state in Travancore. 

During the negotiations it was clear that Martanda Varma knew 
the prevailing state and possible future behaviour of the market in 
pepper. Commandeur Cunes wished to qualify the clause which 
settled the price of pepper so that the Dutch would be able to take 
advantage of a sudden depression. Martanda Varma emphatically 
told the commandeur that for a depression to catch up with the 
new price which he was offering the Dutch would, indeed, be an 
impossibility. He considered such a qualification as entirely super- 
fluous. 

The amount of five thousand candies was the outcome of some 
hard bargaining. The most that Martanda Varma seemed willing 
to grant was four thousand. But when the discussion came round 
to the topics of arms and ammunition to be supplied by the Dutch, 
the commandeur strongly urged the king to agree to a total of five 
thousand candies. The commandeur said ‘it would be a convincing 
demonstration of His Majesty’s affection’. ‘His Majesty the king 
of Travancore’, notes the report of the conference, ‘spoke over 
this for a while in whispers to his ragiadore and then declared that 
three thousand candies would be delivered to the Hon. Company 
out of the territories he already possessed and two thousand more 
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from lands he might come to conquer, making in all five thousand 
candies.’ This royal gesture showed the confidence that Martanda 
Varma had acquired in the powers of his bureaucracy. 

He followed it up by a demand for a larger number of ‘ passes’ to 
enable him to carry on his trade with Coromandel. The com- 
mandeur pointed out that it would be better if the king delivered 
this pepper to the company instead. To this Martanda Varma 
replied drily that ‘he too must make his living out of it’. Faced 
with this blunt statement, Cunes agreed to let the king have a ‘pass’ 
for one hundred candies for every three hundred candies supplied. 

Since the king was now accepting entire responsibility for the 
supply of pepper, the Dutch agreed to make the ‘presents’, 
which had previously gone to the merchants and local nobles, 
directly to the sovereign of the land. Considering the exalted 
position of the new merchant, it was agreed that the ‘presents’ 
would now be on a more lavish scale. 

The treaty itself was in entire agreement with the trend of dis- 
cussion at the conference. Its importance lay not so much in its 
eloquent arrangements as in its discreet silences. The merchants 
of Malabar, who had figured more or less prominently in all treaties 
of any importance, appeared only once. Article 12 spoke of ‘His 
Majesty’s merchants’ almost as an afterthought.? The awkward 
reference to ‘the way of the merchants’ which had appeared in the 
agreement of 1743 was not recalled. Article 24 said simply that 
now that his majesty was assuming the responsibility of delivering 
all the pepper and the company need take no trouble about it, 
there was no further necessity to make the annual pepper contracts. 
This, for the Dutch, was the end to their traditional mode of 
procurement. 

The Dutch were keenly aware of this. In analysing the treaty in 
his secret letter of 20 September 1753, Cunes noted that he had 
done his best to keep at least one opening through which the 
Dutch would be able to buy pepper in the kingdom of Travancore 
‘according to commercial principles’. He had proposed to the 
king that the pepper that the Dutch would buy at Cape Comorin 
be left out of the treaty. The king had turned this down sharply 
and taken upon himself the responsibility of supplying 500 candies 
at the Cape.’ Martanda Varma also appeared fully aware of the 
potentialities of ‘smuggling’ that his men could exploit. In dis- 
cussing the ‘passes’ which the Dutch were to give him, the king 
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had pointed out that ‘he lacked no opportunities to export the 
pepper even without the Company’s passes’. The commandeur 
informed the Council of the Indies that if Travancore managed to 
absorb Cochin, free trade within the kingdom would probably dis- 
appear. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Mavalikara, the Dutch at 
Cochin naturally became more interested in the new system that 
King Martanda Varma was trying to build up. From the notes 
that they made from time to time on this point, it is possible to 
describe the nature of Martanda Varma’s economic policy in 
somewhat more detail. The English at Anjengo had noticed the 
establishment of the monopoly in Travancore proper and they had 
noted that the introduction of the state-monopoly affected the 
merchants adversely. The Malabar Council observed the extension 
of the monopoly in the north up to Cranganore and they noted 
that the control imposed upon the production of pepper greatly 
oppressed the poor cultivators. 

In October 1758 the Malabar Council wrote to Batavia that the 
regulations concerning pepper then in force in Travancore and the 
conquered territories were stringent. Anyone, who undertook to 
deliver pepper to unauthorized persons, was condemned to death 
even if the quantity involved was small. The richest pepper- 
producing areas of Malabar—the kingdoms of Thekkumkur, 
Vadakkumkur, Peritally and Atingal—were all under the control of 
the king of Travancore. The production of pepper in these lands 
was, in all, approximately eight to ten thousand candies. The king 
had appointed ‘purchasers’ who bought up all this quantity at no 
more than Rs. 30/Rs. 32 a candy. Previous kings had left the trade 
in pepper to their merchants and contented themselves with the 
tolls and the presents. But the king ‘through this new way of 
conducting his affairs’ was greatly increasing his wealth and hence 
his power.! 

In April 1759 they came back to the same theme. ‘The Jever- 
anciers [suppliers]’, they wrote, ‘are being compelled to deliver 
their pepper at places indicated to them by the ragiadores of 
Travancore. His Highness pays to these poor subjects of his 
exactly what he pleases.’ Three years later they noted that those 
subjects of Travancore who owned pepper-gardens were being 
burdened with ‘unbearable taxes’. They, the cultivators, received 
so little for the pepper they produced, that it was no longer possible 
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for them to meet their expenses. People were therefore losing 
their interest in this cultivation. The king, on the other hand, was 
selling more and more to merchants from Coromandel at a great 
profit.1 In October 1763 the Malabar Council again discussed 
Travancore’s trade with Coromandel. Merchants from the east 
coast were buying pepper from the king at the staggering price of 
Rs. 173 a candy of 500 lb. But the Dutch also noted ‘the secret 
unwillingness and negligence of the subjects of Travancore re- 
garding the cultivation of pepper’.? In 1765 the Malabar Council 
noted an overall rise in prices on the coast. The continuous wars 
were making things very difficult for the common people. It was 
becoming a usual experience for peasants and garden-owners 
(thuinman) to desert their homes at the approach of the armies. 
People who supplied building material and the daily necessities of 
life were being regularly plundered. And once the rival armies had 
done their work, the king of Travancore and the king of Cochin 
were clamping down innumerable new tolls and taxes. This was 
the principal reason behind the steady rise in prices. The Malabar 
Council did not think there was any probability of the prices 
coming down again. Once the king of Travancore conquered a 
principality, he used systematic violence to introduce his new pro- 
curement system. On top of all this, the peasant had to endure 
the oppressions of the gentry.® 

The reason why the Dutch were somewhat more informative 
about the true nature of the Travancore rule after Mavalikara was 
that they were no longer looking at it from a distance or recording 
information conveyed by their merchants. During the late ’fifties 
and early ’sixties of the century, they watched the monopoly of 
Travancore absorb most of the territories of the Cochin Raja and 
press on northward to Cranganore. In the year 1756 the picture 
was somewhat complicated when the Zamorin began to press down 
upon the territories of Cochin from the north. By 1758 the Calicut 
army had made deep inroads into the kingdom. Immediately prior 
to this the king of Cochin had been waging a war with Travancore. 
He was, also, getting the worst of it. When the Calicut invasion 
came, this war was hastily brought to a close. The king of Cochin 
ceded a chunk of his territory to Travancore and, what was more 
significant, agreed to let the officials of Travancore buy up all the 
pepper in the kingdom. Five hundred candies were reserved for 
the Cochin Raja.‘ The First Lord of Paliyam, chief minister to the 
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king of Cochin, was a great admirer of the new form of power 
evolved in the kingdom of Travancore. He advocated a close 
alliance with the Travancore king and sought to transform Cochin 
along the lines taken by Martanda Varma. After four years of 
desultory warfare with the Calicut forces, it was clear that the 
armies of Cochin by themselves would be unable to clear the 
country of the Zamorin’s men. The chief minister’s policy was then 
adopted. In exchange for a further cession of territory, the king of 
Travancore came to the aid of Cochin in 1761. By 1763 the 
Zamorin’s armies had been pushed back beyond the frontiers of 
Cochin. The expansion of Travancore had reached Cranganore. 
This proved to be its northernmost limit. 

This, for us, is a somewhat unusual incursion into political 
history. But it has its points. Of the three major kingdoms of 
Malabar beyond Travancore, Cochin alone adopted the centralized 
structure introduced by Martanda Varma. After the treaty of 1761 
the First Lord of Paliyam crushed the nobility of Cochin and sought 
to build up a bureaucracy on the model of Travancore. He had, 
however, already made a crucial mistake. By the treaty of 1757 the 
trade in pepper had been signed away. There was little left to 
finance a centralized state. A land tax was therefore introduced, 
for the first time in Cochin’s history, in 1763.1 Internal customs 
were increased by 6-8 per cent.? But the real economic resources 
were harnessed to the use of the commercial department of 
Travancore. 

This was something that the Dutch at Cochin watched in angry 
futility. In March 1764 they noted that the king of Cochin, with 
the First Lord Paliyam, was now in the north busy resettling the 
newly recovered lands. Contingents of the Travancore army were 
helping them in their survey of the pepper-vines. They were 
‘trying to make the local inhabitants understand that the pepper 
which they have so long disposed of according to their own wishes 
and particular interests has now to be handed over at 28 chak- 
Rarons, that is about 33 stuivers, a toelam of approximately 18 
Dutch ponds’. ‘This’, added the Malabar Council, ‘had, in the 
beginning, found some opposition but (the measure) has been 
carried through by violence and it is now in operation. The in- 
habitants are now obliged to accept money and deliver pepper for 
it.” This complete control which the king of Travancore now 
exercised over the territories of Cochin meant that, at last, the 
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powerful merchants of Cochin were compelled to abandon the 
trade in pepper. In October 1760 the Malabar Council were 
obliged to explain a melancholy decrease in their pepper procure- 
ment. The main reason, they said, was ‘that the merchants of 
Cochin are no longer in a position to supply anything worth a 
mention. This is because the King of Travancore is the master of 
all the pepper-lands in the south. He has set up watch posts all 
over the country to prevent the export of pepper. In fact, he has 
set up a pagger but two miles to the south of Cochin town.” None 
the less the king of Travancore kept a suspicious eye on the port of 
Cochin. In March 1764 the Travancore Dalawa and the Lord 
Paliyam proposed to the commandeur that Travancorean guards 
should be placed at the warehouses of the company’s merchants to 
prevent smuggling. The Dutch rejected this proposal indignantly.? 
There were other proposals, however, which could not be so easily 
dispensed with. King Rama Varma, who had succeeded Martanda 
Varma in 1758, met Commandeur Weijerman at a conference in 
this same month. Although the kingdom of Cranganore had been 
overrun by Travancore a couple of years before this, the Dutch 
had managed to carry on some procurement there. At this con- 
ference, the Dalawa reminded his master ‘that the pepper grown 
in the principality of Cranganore is still controlled [beheert] by its 
own inhabitants and is delivered at the Cranganore fort [which was 
at this time Dutch]. Through this channel pepper from other lands 
as well, which should come to Your Majesty, is supplied to this 
place.’ His Majesty immediately said that this would not do at all. 
Cranganore, he maintained, had always been a part of Cochin. He 
himself would take the responsibility of delivering to the company 
every grain of pepper that grew in that principality. Weijerman 
tried frantically to dissuade the king from this added exertion. He 
even promised that pepper that was not produced in Cranganore 
would not be received at the Dutch fort. But Rama Varma re- 
mained unshaken.? With the assumption of the procurement at 
Cranganore the monopoly of Travancore reached its maximum 
territorial extension. 

In this initial phase, the character of the new economic policy 
pursued by the kings of Travancore was somewhat grim. It 
rested on two pillars: the total exclusion of the merchant from 
any trade in the interior and the compulsion exercised upon the 
producer to obtain the produce at a very low price. The expansion 
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of Travancore, therefore, provoked local revolts of the common 
people. But even in this phase there was a credit side to the 
picture. In the first place the commercial monopoly itself was a 
most impressive administrative effort. This is how Shungoonny 
Menon described it :? 


Warehouses or commercial stores were opened at Padmanabhapuram, 
Trevandrum, Quilon, Mavalikaray and Aurakolay in the Muvattupulay 
district, under the designations of Pandakasala and Thorum. Each of 
these houses were superintended by an officer called Vijarippucaren or 
Thoracaren, and the store was guarded by detachments of militarymen. 
In these depots, pepper, tobacco, cassia, arecanut, and other articles of 
commerce were purchased and stored on account of the sircar, at fixed 
rates of price which were then (about 1760) introduced and established 
throughout Travancore by special royal proclamation. These articles 
were to be sold afterwards by the Sircar to merchants, wholesale as well 
as retail, Rules were framed and established for the guidance of the 
commercial department and special royal proclamations were issued, 
legalizing the monopoly of all such articles by the sircar. 


There were no precedents at all for such an administrative 
programme. But it was magnificently successful. The touchstone 
of all this was, of course, the degree of control that the state could 
exercise over the vital trade in pepper. It was because the Dutch 
could never control the production of this commodity that their 
system of monopoly collapsed. It was because the government of 
Travancore was eminently successful in establishing such a control 
that the centralized administration could pay its way. J. Pringle, 
an English official touring the state of Travancore in January 1779, 
testified to this striking success. ‘So strict is the internal policy’, 
Pringle wrote, ‘in gathering the Revenues of the country, that a 
Monegar of a District, when showing me the growth of the pepper, 
assured me if a single Bunch were to be blown down in the Night, 
or by any other means taken from the vine, throughout the whole 
kingdom, it would be missed the next morning and noted in the 
Monegar’s Book.’ 

Part of the income that was thus gathered by the state was re- 
turned to the people through an ambitious construction programme 
undertaken simultaneously with the new economic policy. Military 
necessity naturally claimed a major priority. Strong forts were built 
at Padmanabhapuram, Udayagherry and Cape Comorin in the 
south, while the northern boundary was sealed off by a magnificent 
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chain of fortifications known as the Travancore Line. It was this 
Travancore Line which was later to check the advance of the 
Mysorean armies. The sea coast received its due share of attention. 
A chain of batteries sprang up between Porka and the Cape. 
Forts already in existence in the interior were repaired and 
strengthened. An ambitious civil building programme kept pace 
with the military construction. Palaces were built at Trivandrum, 
Padmanabhapuram and Krishnapuram. A magnificent stone 
corridor, added to the temple of Shri Padmanava Swami at Trivan- 
drum, claimed the labour of four thousand masons and six thou- 
sand workers every day for seven months. Communications 
improved fast. With the army constantly deployed along quickly 
changing fronts and the trade in pepper claiming all possible 
mobility,’ much attention was naturally devoted to making roads 
and building canals. This is said to have made travelling much 
easier. No doubt also that all this made the employment situation 
look brighter. 

There was another reason why the situation should look bright 
to the people of Kerala. Both Martanda Varma and Rama Varma 
took the traditional duty of charity quite seriously. Prominent 
among the public buildings which sprang up in the new towns? and 
along the newly built highways were the feeding houses which 
catered for the Brahmin travellers and supported the poor in the 
neighbourhood. In theory at least, the king was on the side of the 
commoner against his own officials. The highly skilled bureaucracy 
was consistently engaged in protecting the poor man’s lands against 
the ever-intruding water.’ A massive effort was made to build up 
the picture of the king as a father to his subjects and a servant to 
God. Martanda Varma, in fact, dedicated his entire kingdom to 
his tutelary deity, Shri Padmanava Swami. The king of Travan- 
core was declared to be the vassal or agent of his deity. In the 
*thirties the powerful temple organization had been smashed. 
This gesture, which came in 1750, marshalled religion behind the 
monarchy. 

The relationship between the king and his God is not a subject 
on which we can dwell with any profit. But our sources do make 
the point that as a father to his subjects, the king believed in 
keeping his children under control. In this he succeeded. The 
standing army numbered about 50,000 men.5 In an emergency the 
king could, and did, call upon every able-bodied person to do his 
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duty. A case in point would be the invasion of Travancore ter- 
ritories from the south-east in 1763.1 The hostilities against the 
Zamorin in the north had scarcely ended. With the beginning of 
this new assault the Dutch noted the overall dispositions of Rama 
Varma’s army as follows: thirty thousand men were deployed 
against Yusuf Khan in the south, ten thousand were left to watch 
the Calicut forces in the north, while about five thousand men 
guarded the frontier with Madura. Apart from all this a sub- 
stantial unit must have been deployed along the coast, as the 
coastal watch against surprise landings was thorough and vigorous, 
greatly embarrassing all trade. In a special letter to Batavia, 
Commandeur Weijerman described the military preparations as 
‘unusually great’. He said that 


all able-bodied subjects of His Majesty have been brought together 
from the north and the south. They have been attached to the armies in 
the field. People of the low castes are made to work in carrying am- 
munition, provisions and other necessities. Victuals have been gathered 
from all His Majesty’s lands and sent there [the front]. This has caused 
a general dearness [duurte] in these parts.? 


As against the people it ruled, this benevolent despotism had, 
obviously, the power to control. But it had also the strength to 
confide. 


His whole country [wrote Pringle of King Rama Varma] is a Militia; 
not a subject capable of bearing them being without the arms of Govern- 
ment lodged in his House. Matchlock, Firelocks, Pikes, Bows and 
Arrows etc. such is the confidence the Rajah places in the sincere 
affections of his children, that they will sooner become disaffected to a 
Member of their person than to the Tombrawn [the king]. He told the 
Resident of Anjengo when the accounts of the War with France arrived 
on the Malabar coast in 1778, that he had 20,000 men armed and ready, 
within ten minutes March of the Sea Beach to oppose any Frenchman 
that might attempt to land on his Territories, without the Resident’s 
permission. This might appear a mere vaunt, but the Resident was 
convinced of its truth, and the Rajah’s sincerity; for the coast was 
skirted by many more than that number, all with Govt. arms in their 
Houses.‘ 


This was the new state in Travancore during the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Under the supreme direction of the king, 
it was run by a bureaucracy of gifted commoners. Next to the 
king stood the Dalawa, later called the Dewan or the prime 
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minister. The country was divided into three grand divisions, each 
under a Vaka Sarvadhikariakar, who stood directly under the 
Dalawa. All matters of revenue, all commercial transactions and 
all things judicial came under the purview of the Valia Sarvad- 
hikariakar. Under these divisional chiefs came the Sarvadhikariar- 
kars, who exercised similar functions over smaller divisions. These 
smaller divisions were, in their turn, subdivided into districts. A 
district officer was called a Kariakar. He had under him officials 
called Manikarens, Adhikaries and Proverthicars, who presided 
over small administrative units. A host of sub-officials, writers, 
accountants, etc., assisted the new élite in discharging its duties. 

The élite was fortunate in the leaders it had over more than half 
of the century. Rama Iyen, the first Dalawa under Martanda Var- 
ma, started his career as a personal servant to one of the temple 
lords of Trivandrum. It was an allegiance he did not retain long. 
In the ’thirties he was, as the confidential secretary to King 
Martanda Varma, actively assisting his sovereign in breaking the 
coalition of the nobility and the clergy. In the ’forties he was 
leading the king’s armies and elaborating the new commercial 
system. Rama Iyen died in 1756. Iyappen Marthanda Pillai, 
Dalawa from 1756 to 1763,? and Varkalay Subha Iyen, Dalawa till 
1768, were both highly competent men. They carried forward the 
work of Rama Iyen, specially in its political aspect of expansion 
and consolidation. Subha Iyen’s successor was not an able person. 
But from 1763 to 1781 the bureaucracy was led by two men of 
unusual distinction. Thamby Chempaka Ramen Pillai, as a Valia 
Sarvadhikariakar, and Keshava Pillai as the king’s secretary 
carried on the administration while Gopal Iyen, Dalawa, remained 
its figurehead. The successors of Gopal Iyen were also not dis- 
tinguished. But Keshava Pillai worked with energy and success. 
After the death of Thamby Chempaka Ramen Pillai, a succession 
of very able Valia Sarbadhikariakars sustained the administration 
with distinction. In 1788 Keshava Pillai became the Da/awa and 
the designation of this post was changed to that of Dewan. Keshava 
Pillai, later to become Raja Keshava Das, was the last of the great 
Dalawas of the eighteenth century. Born of a maidservant and a 
poor astrologer, he typifies the great commoner of the new state 
in Travancore. Appropriately enough, it was under him that 
Travancore turned towards the Arabian Sea in a determined effort 
to break through to the unceasing northern demand.® 
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The picture of the new élite, so far, is that of a band of gifted 
individuals, entirely devoted to their sovereign and working tire- 
lessly for his prosperity. It is a picture built up by the historians 
of Travancore themselves.1 Both the English and the Dutch 
sources, however, allude to a somewhat mundane side of it. 
Some of the great officials—though not necessarily the Dalawas— 
were not above seeking their private interests at the expense of 
that of their king. The king was not above blaming his officials 
for faults not conceivably theirs. 

We have seen that the English at Anjengo were extremely an- 
noyed at Crisna Annavy because the Annavy had his own little 
arrangement with the merchant Nelly Nadin Chetty and drove a 
tidy trade with Coromandel.? The Dutch at Cochin in 1758 were 
angry with the Muslim ragiadore of Travancore called Poke 
Moessa who was in charge of the pepper transactions. Moessa was 
very averse to submitting or adjusting accounts. When, through 
repeated efforts of the Malabar Council, he was obliged to do so, 
it was found that not all the payments of the Dutch had found 
their way to the state exchequer. Rama Varma promptly had the 
official executed. All the property of the deceased was, of course, 
confiscated.’ 

The Dutch papers indicate a further point about the bureau- 
cracy which appears worth a mention. There were occasions when 
it seemed to follow, if not a policy of its own, at least its own bent 
in a number of important details. One such detail was, how much 
pepper the Dutch would receive in any particular year. The Treaty 
of Mavalikara, of course, had put the minimum amount at three 
thousand candies. But after a series of disappointments in the 
*sixties the Malabar Council decided to suspend issuing passes to 
the vessels of Travancore. This was directed against the king’s 
trade with Coromandel which, as we shall soon see, was a matter 
of great importance to Travancore. The officers of the kingdom 
were greatly agitated over this. Even Ezechiel Rahabi warned the 
Dutch not to take such action. But the Malabar Council, under the 
spirited if inexperienced leadership of the newly arrived Senff, 
decided to stand by its guns. The affair was, therefore, duly 
reported to the king. The results justified the new commandeur’s 
action. 

The King [Senff wrote to Batavia] being informed in detail about 
everything did not appear in the least displeased with us or the Com- 
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pany, but, in fact, with his own servants, who had the supervision over 
the supply of pepper. The Chief of those officers has been dismissed and 
another appointed in his place. This man (the successor) has been en- 
trusted with the task of giving us all possible satisfaction. On the 8th 
of this month he came to Cochin personally and, in the King’s name, 
apologised for the negligence of his predecessor. 


Both Martanda Varma and Rama Varma had the curious habit 
of blaming their officials when the Europeans presented a grievance 
which was obviously just. The English had a taste of this technique 
as early as 1745.2 In 1762 when Rama Varma was busy driving the 
Calicut forces out of the territories of Cochin, Commandeur 
Weijerman brought up the vexed question of lessening pepper 
supply to the Dutch. ‘His Majesty’, Weijerman reported, ‘as- 
cribed this to the inattention of his officers and said that he had 
that very morning issued orders to his ragiadores to supply pepper 
with the utmost speed, on pain of heavy penalties.”* In 1774 two 
Dutch envoys met the king on one of their frequent missions of 
remonstrance. ‘When we brought up the topic of pepper’, the 
envoys wrote in their report, ‘and told the King what we had been 
instructed to say, His Majesty was greatly embarrassed. He looked 
up at the sky and said that it was not his fault, he had issued orders 
to have the three thousand candies delivered.’ Kumara Pillai, the 
exceptionally able official who was managing the Dutch pepper at 
this time, was not present at the interview. Later he met the 
Dutch envoys and appeared mortified at the king’s attitude. He 
said he had not deserved being ‘branded’ by his master as the man 
responsible for the deficiency. The fact was that the harvest had 
been bad and there was not enough pepper to go round.‘ 

It was, of course, true, as Rama Varma told the Dutch envoys in 
1774, that the kings of Travancore controlled wide territories and 
it was not always possible for them to know what was going on 
everywhere.> But from the ’forties till the end of the century 
Travancore followed a consistent economic policy. The limited 
authority of the high officials made no significant difference in this. 
The vital fact for Travancore and the European and Asian mer- 
chants was this, that Rama Varma, who succeeded Martanda Varma 
in 1758, decided to carry his uncle’s policy forward in every little 
detail. The Anjengo Factory wrote to Bombay to say ‘that they 
could not avoid remarking, he [Rama Varma] entirely adopted his 
uncle’s maxim of continuing the pepper trade in his own hands and 
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procuring all the warlike stores he could in return for it’. The 
Dutch, too, had good reasons to know that no change was to be 
expected. Before his death, Martanda Varma was asking Casparus 
de Jong, who arrived in Malabar in 1756, at least to read the 
agreements that De Jong’s predecessors had concluded. Martanda 
Varma maintained that the Christians in his newly conquered 
territories were a nuisance because they refused to pay the legiti- 
mate taxes. He was asking the Malabar Council not to give them 
any support. He was further asking the Malabar Council for partial 
advance payment for the pepper. He was telling the Malabar 
Council that they should, at least, deliver in the ammunition they 
had said they would. Immediately upon his accession King Rama 
Varma reiterated the three points made by this uncle. In the year 
1758 the Malabar Council paid Rs. 100,000 for pepper they had 
not then received. During a fairly eventful existence of close on a 
century upon the coast, it was the first time that the Dutch agreed 
to it? 

It was a capitulation to the inevitable. The king of Travancore 
held all the cards. He exercised complete control over all the 
routes by which pepper could reach the Dutch at Cochin from 
south Malabar.‘ He had four major markets where his pepper 
would fetch far more than the Dutch paid for it.5 The Malabar 
Council were unable to turn to the north. The market at Calicut 
dominated the trade in north Malabar and dictated the price. It 
was too high for the Dutch.’ They relied therefore, almost entirely, 
upon the commercial department of Travancore to supply them 
with pepper. 

The nagging tussle went on throughout the second half of the 
eighteenth century. One year the department would supply a 
little more, one year a little less. Under an unimaginative com- 
mandeur, the Dutch papers would present the process as dull 
routine. The reports from an enterprising officer would bring the 
mundane haggling to interesting life. 

In Commandeur Adriaan Moens, who came to the coast in 1771, 
the Dutch had just such an enterprising person. He pressed the 
Dutch demand with a vigour unequalled by his predecessors. 
He met his match in the tireless, phlegmatic and efficient Kumara 
Pillai who was in sole charge of the pepper and tobacco trade in 
Travancore. They met for the first time at the residence of the 
commandeur in Cochin on 13 July 1771. Kumara Pillai, who could 
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be blunt when he chose, told Moens that the Dutch were in no 
position to bargain about pepper. They had to accept the terms 
offered. The new commandeur knew this, but he also knew how to 
make the best of his legal case. The conference dragged on. The 
meeting on 22 July lasted from nine o’clock in the morning to six 
in the evening. After it was over Moens was so tired, he could 
scarcely speak. The indefatigable Pillai left the commandeur’s 
house to join another conference, this time with the king of Cochin 
and the First Lord Paliyam.! Experience like this put Moens on 
his guard against the sheer conversational ability of the Travan- 
core Minister. In his memoir, written in 1781, he cautioned his 
successor that ‘the people of Malabar spin things out as long as 
they can in dealing and in speaking and this minister (Pillai) 
particularly so; their object is to divert you from the point at 
issue. 2 

The point at issue was, how much pepper the Dutch could 
obtain by continuous remonstrance. Moens was determined the 
Dutch should get their three thousand candies. On 5 February 
1773 he wrote to Rama Varma: 


Have I deserved, O Worthy King, to be disappointed thus for a second 
time ? What must I, what shall I write to Batavia now ? The usual ex- 
cuses of bad harvest and smuggling are being offered again. These I 
have refuted so many times in the past that it is not necessary to do so 
again. I shall only add that I have arranged so strict a watch against 
smuggling as has never been kept here before.? Only to please Your 
Majesty I have had a cruising vessel built on my own and it guards all 
the beach and the mouth of the river, so that not a grain of pepper can 
pass out. I understand Your Majesty has sent Coemara Pula [Kumara 
Pillai] to close the books [i.e. pepper accounts] and obtain more passes. 
He is not yet arrived but I wish he were as I want to tell him a few home 
truths. 

Kumara Pillai arrived again in Cochin early in March 1773. 
He brought with him the First Lord Paliyam, ‘who’, Moens noted, 
‘is no less wily, and possessed the gift of the gab just as well as 
Pula himself’. Pillai, when he came to see Moens, left all his 
officers outside the house. It was not usual, and seemed to show 
that he expected things to be rather hot. Moens raged and foamed 
in bitterness. Pillai bore it all with patience, and refused to flare 
up ‘even at harsh expressions which he usually does not take’. In 
his defence, he said that the harvest had been bad, and called upon 
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all Malabar to bear him witness in this. He pointed out that it was 
not reasonable to wish to pluck more fruits than had actually been 
grown. He promised that not a grain of pepper would go to Coro- 
mandel before the three thousand candies had been delivered. To 
show that he was in earnest, Pillai requested only six passes this 
year instead of the usual ten. Moens was, however, not impressed. 
He said that these four passes, which Pillai was at the time fore- 
going, would be demanded next year or at whatever time that 
would suit the Travancore minister. At this Pillai smote his breast 
and swore that neither next year nor ever after would he come for- 
ward with such a claim. The fact was, he added, that the English 
too would have to be given something more than last year’s, to 
take some of their bitterness away. He was, of course, telling this 
to Moens only in confidence. He would like to add that no pepper 
would be supplied to the English before the Dutch were satisfied. 
The commandeur said that ‘presents’ this year were going to be 
smaller. They would increase with an increased supply. At this, 
Pillai looked troubled. But he accepted the situation politely. 

This was all that transpired at the meeting early in March 1773. 
Six passes were issued to Travancore. The Dutch were assured 
that in case of bad harvest or some other misfortune next year, their 
claim would come not only before that of the English but even 
before that of the king’s own trade. ‘I could do no more’, Moens 
wrote to Batavia. ‘The King was polite as never before. This was 
well, because in case of a brusque answer we could do nothing.’! 

The royal politeness continued. In 1774 a daughter of Com- 
mandeur Moens was married in Cochin. Kumara Pillai attended 
the wedding. He conveyed the royal congratulations and brought 
royal gifts from Trivandrum. But the target of three thousand 
candies was not fulfilled. In an exasperated letter to Rama Varma, 
Moens was constrained to point out that in spite of everything 
the amount delivered up to 12 December 1773 had been 2377+ 
candies.? 

Still, 23774 candies was quite a considerable amount of pepper. 
In supplying this, the commercial department, no doubt, suffered 
a significant loss of revenue. Looked at from the point of view of 
Travancore, the problem, therefore, is not why the Dutch got so 
little pepper; it is, why did they get so much? Once master of the 
whole produce, the state of Travancore never lacked a market for 
its pepper. In the year 1767 the Dutch Resident at Kayamkulam 
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gave an assessment of the export from the kingdom of Travancore. 
Over one thousand candies, he said, were sent overland. The king, 
obviously, did not undertake to transport it. He sold to the mer- 
chants at Rs. 280 a candy. The merchants, in their turn, were able 
to sell at Rs. 320-330. The merchants of Travancore received 
pepper from their king at Rs. 182 and exported about 800-1000 
candies by virtue of the passes issued annually by the Dutch. They 
were able to dispose of it in Coromandel at Rs. 225-230. The 
English at Anjengo had a contract of 2000 candies a year, of which 
they usually received about 1300-1600 at Rs. 82. The Danish 
Resident at Colachel bought 400-500 candies a year at Rs. 170.1 

It may, therefore, safely be maintained that the commercial 
department supplied pepper to the English and the Dutch, at the 
time and to the extent that the king of Travancore considered 
politically necessary.? The main trade effort was directed towards 
the coast of Coromandel. In April 1762 the Dutch at Cochin noted 
that the king was selling pepper to the Pandya merchants at great 
profit. The overland trade of Travancore was expanding rapidly 
(hoe langer hoe meerder toeneemd).* Towards the close of 1763 the 
Dutch establishment at Quilon reported frantic demand from the 
eastern coast. Merchants from Coromandel were buying at Rs. 173 
a candy of 500 lb.* In sustaining this lucrative connexion, Rama 
Varma repeatedly called upon the English to make money available 
to his agents in Coromandel.® This eastern orientation was largely 
the outcome of a northern failure. It was because the Dutch and 
the English kept Travancore strictly away from the northern 
demand that Coromandel became so important to her. The am- 
bition of Travancore, however, remained the acquisition of ports on 
the Arabian Sea. What she wished, above everything, was the free 
play of Asian demand at her own doorsteps. This was the dream of 
‘the second Calicut’. 

Tentative efforts to meet the northern demand were made as 
soon as the new economic policy was inaugurated. They were 
firmly checked by the English. At the close of 1761, immediately 
before the Travancore army went into action against the contin- 
gents of Calicut, a further effort was made in the same direction. 
Travancore proposed to Calicut that hostilities would be avoided if 
the Zamorin’s men, then occupying areas of Cochin, should with- 
draw a specified distance. The two kingdoms should then agree to 
make all the ports along the coast ‘entirely free, upon the model of 
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Calicut. Considering the fact that all trade and traffic on the coast 
were dependent on these two Kings, they, being thus in unison, 
would be able to lay down the law to all European nations.”! The 
Zamorin, however, refused to co-operate in this noble endeavour. 

Attention then shifted south. In his Secret Letter to Batavia, 1 
April 1760, Commandeur De Jong noted that ‘Colletje [i.e. 
Colachel] seems to be becoming a trading centre like Calicut. 
English private traders and the Danes come to buy pepper there.’ 
The Bombay Castle repeatedly noted the purchases of English 
private traders in the kingdom of Travancore. But, unfortunately 
for the commercial department, the Bombay Castle were deter- 
mined to retain exclusive rights of buying pepper in Rama Varma’s 
dominions. English private traders were warned not to make any 
purchases in Travancore. Fort William was written to. Finally, in 
1764, Bombay decided to use force against such smugglers.? 

Unable to influence the Zamorin, unwilling to antagonize the 
English, Rama Varma’s attention veered inevitably towards the 
Dutch and their region. In the year 1769 Jan Rosier, the Dutch 
opperhoofd at Quilon, wrote a remarkable report in which he 
warned the Malabar Council against this new danger.‘ The report 
was called forth by one of the periodic discussions among the 
Dutch as to whether their company could bring down its expenses 
in Malabar by abandoning one of its numerous establishments. 
Rosier argued vigorously against their abandoning Quilon. The 
harbour at Quilon, Rosier pointed out, was in fact one of the finest 
in Malabar. All types of Asian vessels could find a safe anchorage 
here and could be provided with good drinking water and all 
provisions. The king of Travancore was, of course, fully aware of 
these qualities of Quilon. The place had, in fact, been ‘a thorn in 
his eyes’ for a considerable time. To acquire Quilon without un- 
pleasantess, he had quietly stopped delivering pepper at this 
Residency. Rama Varma knew that without this utility, the thrift 
of the Dutch Company would soon prompt it to abandon this 
establishment. If this did come to pass, the English would be 
delighted as it would put new vigour into their trade in pepper. 
At Anjengo the English Company did not possess a satisfactory 
harbour. They suffered regular losses through sinkings. When the 
king of Travancore moved in at Quilon—as he would inevitably 
do if the Dutch withdrew—the trade at the port would be revived 
with the help of English ships. 
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Travancore’s plan, said Rosier, was to make Quilon a second 
Calicut where complete free-trade would be permitted in pepper, 
wild cinnamon and other commodities on the Dutch ‘prohibited’ 
list. If this happened the king would obtain a very high price for 
his pepper at Quilon. His supply to the Dutch would decrease still 
further. This would compel the Dutch Company ‘to make a virtue 
of a necessity’ and follow the market like any other merchant. 


Since the King of Travancore [Rosier continued] has become the 
supreme monopolist [oppermonopolist] in the trade in pepper and has 
enjoyed the great profit to be derived from it, His Majesty has ordered 
continual planting of the vine every year. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that the total procurement [of the commercial department] 
varied between nine and ten thousand candies. 


Of this, as was well known, the Dutch received very little. 

After registering this cruel fact, Rosier dwelt a little upon that 
vanished past when ‘the kings did not intrude in trade and the 
merchants were privileged to carry on business where they wished’. 
But the immediate present, cruel in itself, appeared to contain 
warnings of further cruelties. The reigning king, Rama Varma, 
was monopolizing all kinds of commodities. Specially, the enor- 
mous profits in the pepper trade encouraged His Majesty to persist 
energetically in this business. The trade at the moment was mainly 
overland. Pack oxen and buffaloes carried Malabar pepper all 
over the Coromandel coast. 


It is, indeed, to be presumed [noted the observant Resident] that the 
expenditure involved must be heavy—for the merchants as well as for 
the king. But since no other way has been open to them upto now, they 
have to bear with it, till such time as His Highness will have attained his 
object which is [our] evacuation of this place. As soon as this bay is 
under his control, it appears only too probable that from all places the 
aromatique [pepper] will flow to this side, as the transport will be easier 
and less costly. The pepper which must now be carried to Anjengo for 
the English—that place being five long hours [groote uuren] to the south 
of Quilon—will be brought to the royal warehouse at Quilon de Sima, 
which is within cannon-shot from our fort at the sea-side. There it will 
be loaded on boats which will transport it to the English ships in the 
harbour at Quilon. Ships from Macao will strut about (sullen pronken) 
in our harbour—not to speak of other Asian vessels. 


The outlook indeed appeared grim for the Dutch. But the 
Resident believed in optimism. ‘There is’, he wrote in conclusion, 
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‘no fear without hope, no hope without fear. Times may change to 
the Company’s advantage by, for example, an accidental inland 
conflict.’ After pointing to this dubious silver lining, Rosier left 
the whole problem to the All Mighty Jehova who would give such 
health and strength to Cornelius Breekpot, commandeur at Co- 
chin, that the commandeur would be able to solve all the problems 
for the Dutch. 

There is no evidence in the papers of the following years to 
indicate that Jan Rosier’s confidence in the All Mighty was well 
placed. The ‘accidental inland conflict’ he had dreamed about, 
however, came true. The results were the reverse of what Rosier 
had predicted. Pressed hard by the advancing Mysorean armies, 
the government of Travancore intensified its economic effort. In 
the late ’eighties of the century came the determined trade offen- 
sive of Dewan Keshava Das,! directed solely against the Dutch 
control at sea. The Dutch became gradually aware of unusual 
incidents. In his secret letter to Batavia, 15 February 1788, 
Commandeur Angelbeek spoke of ‘extremely important and un- 
pleasant developments’, and gave a somewhat incohorent resumé 
of the immediate past.? 

The king of Travancore had, for some years past, been trying to 
attract the trade of Cochin to his own kingdom. It was the custom 
with the merchants of Malabar to collect the produce of the land— 
like areca nut, copra, coir, etc.—bring them to Cochin and sell 
them to foreign merchants. Rama Varma’s effort was directed at 
any rate partly against this trade. He intended to collect the 
produce of his lands through his machinery of state-trading, deal 
with the foreign merchants from his own ports and thus acquire 
directly the kapok brought down annually from the north. To this 
end he had transformed the little village of Allepey, which lay 
between Cochin and Porka, into a trading centre. Royal ware- 
houses had been erected and ‘bankzaals’ provided for visiting 
merchants. Agents of the state of Travancore had been busy at 
Tellicherry and Calicut encouraging the bombaras to sail past 
Cochin and come to trade at Allepey. Rama Varma had also asked 
the Malabar Council to allow him a portion of the sugar and spice 
cargo sent to Malabar every year from Batavia. 

When this request came Angelbeek was gravely embarrassed. 
It would not do to refuse but, obviously, the last thing the Malabar 
Council could wish for was a successful participation by Travan- 
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core in Asian trade. The simple truth saved the day this time for the 
Dutch. When the royal request came, their stock of sugar was 
exhausted and all spices nearly sold out. All they could offer was 
some Japanese copper and a quantity of cloves. They said so to 
Ananda Malla, the permanent agent of Travancore at Cochin, but 
he declined to accept this limited offer. 

The crisis gathered momentum. The bombaras and other Asian 
vessels began to sail past Cochin without either obtaining Dutch 
passes or paying customs. The Malabar Council had no doubt that 
in doing this these boats were infringing ‘obligations established 
since time immemorial’. They also knew that the prosperity of 
Cochin depended upon their ability to impose this ‘obligation’ and 
prevent any trade in pepper or wild cinnamon farther down the 
coast. On 31 December 1787 the Malabar Council decided to have 
the coast between Cochin and Porka watched at sea. Captain 
Arnoldus Messmaker of the cruiser Verwachting was instructed to 
proceed to Allepey and, on arrival, demand passes from the sibaars 
and other small vessels lying at the roadstead or coming in. On 
failure to produce any pass these boats were to be arrested. The 
larger vessels—bombaras and dhouws—which would be found to 
Possess no passes were to be warned to put in at Cochin, allow 
official visit, pay the customs and obtain Dutch passes. They were 
to be cautioned against trading in pepper or wild cinnamon. If the 
vessels refused to comply they were first to be warned by blank 
shots and then fired upon. 

When the Verwachting appeared at Allepey four bombaras were 
at anchor in the roadstead. Messmaker called upon them to 
produce their passes but they refused. Immediately afterwards, 
however, one of their merchants came on board the Verwachting 
to discover the reason behind the cruiser’s visit. He explained to 
Captain Messmaker that he had already bought a hundred candies 
of copra and five candies of pepper. He was, further, haggling with 
the local ragiadore of Travancore over the price of cinnamon. The 
ragiadore demanded Rs. 80 while the bombara merchant was un- 
willing to go beyond Rs. 50. 

The next day, 3 January 1788, two other merchants from the 
bombaras came on board and ‘were most kindly received’. They 
told Captain Messmaker that the ragiadore of Travancore had off- 
ered to send four hundred soldiers on board the bombaras and had 
offered to pay the maintenance of the vessels while they stayed at 
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Allepey. But the merchants from the north had not agreed to 
either of these. Their connexion with Cochin was of long standing 
and they offered now to sail back to Cochin with Messmaker. 
Needless to say Messmaker accepted the proposition. He was, 
however, less lucky with the sibaars, three of whom had to be 
fired on before they would accompany the cruiser on its return 
trip. Not unnaturally an indignant ola was received from the king 
of Travancore on 8 January 1788. Rama Varma demanded an 
answer ‘without the loss of a single minute’. 

Before we follow the events up, however, we have to note other 
significant developments set down by Angelbeek in his letter to 
Batavia, 15 February 1788. It was clear to the Dutch com- 
mandeur that the king of Travancore intended to participate 
effectively in the seaborne commerce of the region. Boats were 
being sent out to the European ships passing along the coast of 
Travancore. These boats carried provisions, letters in French and 
were in charge of toepasses who spoke Portuguese. The letters 
invited the passing ships to come and trade in the dominions of 
Travancore, where they could buy all commodities including 
pepper and cinnamon. To this inviting list the letters added water 
and fuel for good measure. A Portuguese ship, the St Anthonie de 
Padua, and a ship from Tuscany, the Grand Duc de Toscane, had 
reported such overtures at Cochin. 

The court at Trivandrum seemed busy negotiating pepper deals 
with visiting foreigners. De Court, the French chief at Mahé, had 
sent an envoy called Baijeule to Trivandrum with the object of 
buying pepper. The Malabar Council protested against this to the 
king of Travancore on 13 December 1787. So far there had come 
no reply. The captain of the Grand Duc de Toscane had also gone to 
Trivandrum with a similar purpose. 

It also appeared that the roadstead at Porka was being used by 
the government of Travancore for trading in pepper. In his letter 
Angelbeek reported the capture of a bombara which was coming 
away from Porka laden with pepper. The captain of the bombara 
had said that he had obtained the pepper from the officers of 
Travancore in exchange of kapok. 

Van Spall and Andreis Scheids of the Malabar Council went to 
Trivandrum to discuss all these problems with the king. Rama 
Varma maintained a position which to Angelbeek appeared greedy, 
selfish and unfair. The king admitted that he knew of Baijeule’s 
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mission and the arrival of the Tuscan skipper. But, he maintained, 
no pepper had, in fact, been sold to any ‘foreign Europeans’. He 
further maintained that his officers had nothing to do with the sale 
of pepper at Porka and explained this as an undertaking of the 
local merchants. He graciously promised to punish the merchants 
concerned. The Malabar Council knew this contention to be 
untrue but their envoys deemed it wiser not to press this point. 

Captain Messmaker’s action at Allepey, however, figured 
prominently in the discussion. Rama Varma complained bitterly 
about the affair and maintained that it did great harm to trade in 
his dominions. He insisted that the vessels coming to trade in his 
lands would not have to pay tolls at Cochin, although he would not 
object to their obtaining Dutch passes. The money already col- 
lected from such boats should, the king said, be returned to them. 
Further, he asked the Dutch to supply him all the commodities 
which he might need for his trade with the northern vessels. He 
knew they were in a position to oblige him in this out of the cargo 
of their annual ships from Batavia. He was prepared to pay the 
same prices as did the merchants of Cochin. Finally, he asked 
that the ‘investment’ of cloth at the Cape be left to him, that is, 
he would himself supply the cloths which the Dutch procured 
from the merchants at Cape Comorin every year. 

The Dutch emissaries maintained that it was not the intention 
of their company to hinder trade in the lands of Travancore. The 
aim of the Malabar Council was that the Asian vessels should 
obtain Dutch passes before they sailed down the coast. Once this 
was done, the boats were at complete liberty to go and trade at 
Allepey. Some of the vessels had, in fact, already done this. 

The envoys maintained at the same time that the right which 
the Dutch claimed, to levy customs at Cochin on vessels sailing 
south, was traditional and legal. They produced a list of over 
thirty such boats which had paid customs at Cochin between 
September 1779 and April 1787. They pointed out that at Tenga- 
patnam the king of Travancore levied customs on all Asian vessels 
plying between Tuticorin and Cochin. They argued from this that 
if Rama Varma could tax the boats sailing from one establishment 
of the company to another, the Malabar Council had a better right 
to tax vessels coming from one foreign country and going to 
another. They refused to ask the farmers of custom at Cochin to 
return the money paid by the bombaras, which were fetched from 
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Allepey, by the Verwachting. They pointed out that the conditions 
of the customs farm at Cochin required, in fact, that the whole 
cargo of such boats be confiscated and a fine of an equivalent 
amount be imposed. In view of this, they said, the action of 
the Malabar Council had been restrained and lenient. 

About the king’s request for a supply of commodities from 
Batavia, Angelbeek wrote as follows: 
His Majesty’s request . . . embarrassed us somewhat as we wanted to do 
our best to prevent him from realizing his object, which was attracting 
the trade of Cochin to his own land, and did not wish to assist him in 
this... We did not want to provoke him with a blunt refusal. We 
decided therefore to grant him his request provided he accepted an equal 
proportion of all the different commodities e.g. a fourth of the sugar 
consignment would mean a fourth of the copper and cloves consign- 
ment... The King could not regard this proposal as unfair but on the 
other hand could not possibly accept it, in as much as, he would find it 
impossible to sell so thuch of copper and cloves in his Kingdom. 
This brought the commandeur’s narration of ‘alarming’ de- 
velopments to a close and he turned to an assessment of their 
significance. It was highly improbable, thought Angelbeek, that 
in the long run the trade of the bombaras and dhouws would be 
transferred from Cochin to Travancore. The kingdom of Travan- 
core had no suitable harbours, nor any convenient rivers, Visiting 
vessels found loading and unloading difficult. Commodities 
available in Travancore were limited in quantity and offered no 
great variety. Moreover, the officials of the king who would deal 
with the foreign merchants were ‘greedy knaves’. All this, 
Angelbeek argued, would speedily bring the bombaras back to 
Cochin again. Cochin offered them all the things that they 
missed at Allepey. Even rice was available at a moderate price. 
Above all there were the goods from China and Bengal. Foreign 
traders received fair and friendly treatment. If they were in luck 
they would even obtain a quantity of pepper. 
Whenever the Company [Angelbeek added] would, on top of all this, 
establish for itself the right to oblige all vessels coming from the south 
and sailing down from the north to put in at Coilan and Cochin res- 
pectively, make them submit to an official inspection, oblige them to pay 
the customs and obtain Dutch passes—as has always happened since 
time immemorial—then there would remain no other reason for these 
boats to go to the lands of Travancore than smuggling of pepper and 
wild cinnamon. 
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To avert this last danger Angelbeck proposed a strict naval watch 
along the coast. 

The commandeur was wholly opposed to Rama Varma’s offer 
about the cloth investment at Cape Comorin. The Cape was a 
difficult place for any sort of investment and the merchants there 
were hard to please. ‘If now the King’, wrote Angelbeek, ‘himself 
becomes the supplier, he would surely obtain all that is available— 
good or bad—from the weavers at the lowest of prices and deliver 
to the Company at the price contracted for. A strict inspection of 
quality would displease him and if we submit to it our trade would 
decline and perish.’ There was, however, one difficulty to be 
considered, if the king’s offer were rejected. In this case, Rama 
Varma was sure to create many difficulties in the Dutch ‘invest- 
ment’ at the Cape. It was also likely that he would start dealing 
with the European private traders. The number of these private 
merchants, looking for cloths at Cape Comorin, had been steadily 
increasing in recent years. They represented a real threat, as they 
accepted whatever cloths they were offered, irrespective of quality, 
and with these created difficulties in the European market. 
Angelbeek refrained from indicating a solution to this problem. 

This, then, was the letter of 15 February 1788. The commercial 
department was doing its best to break through the Dutch barrier 
and participate directly in the Northern Trade. In this the 
northern vessels were at one with the kingdom of Travancore. It 
is true that they remembered their traditional connexion with the 
port of Cochin when faced with an armed cruiser. But they knew 
how to be firm when occasion demanded. We have related the 
enforced journey of four bombaras and a number of sibaars from 
Allepey to Cochin. We have also noticed the capture of one 
bombara sailing away from Porka laden with pepper. This last 
vessel was called the Salam Sawaai and was from Muscat. Its 
owner was a wealthy merchant called Bimjie who exercised sig- 
nificant influence at the court of Muscat. When this was known the 
Malabar Council was forced to reflect that if the Salam Sawaai 
were penalized in any way, the Imam of Muscat would, most 
probably, take reprisals upon private ships from Batavia trading 
in his dominions. This trend of reflexion was soon powerfully 
reinforced by an unusual incident. A deputation—twenty strong— 
of the owners and skippers of all northern vessels then lying at 
Cochin waited upon the council. The deputation argued that the 
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captains of the captured bombaras had obviously known nothing 
of the Dutch regulations about pepper and passes. They urged the 
immediate release of the boats concerned. If the boats were not 
released, the deputation ‘made it clear beyond doubt’ that they 
would not only complain to their respective princes but also boy- 
cott the port of Cochin in future. The Malabar Council reflected 
further that now that the King of Travancore was doing his best 
to lure the northern trade away from Cochin it was more than ever 
necessary not to offend the bombaras. The vessels were released. 
The problem of whether the Dutch would allow Travancore free 
participation in Asian trade and thus risk having a number of 
Calicuts to the south of Cochin was never completely solved before 
their final withdrawal. It was, in fact, a question of survival for 
both of them. In June 1788 the two sides met at a conference at 
Cochin for an exhaustive discussion of all their problems.? First 
to come up was, naturally, the immediate military problem posed 
by Tipu’s invasion of Malabar. When the topic of the incident at 
Allepey was introduced Rama Varma spoke in English and said: 
‘This is much too important. Let everybody else withdraw and 
leave us alone.’ The two ministers of the king of Cochin, the chief 
minister of Travancore, the two young nobles who had accom- 
panied Rama Varma and the two interpreters who had accom- 
panied Angelbeek all went out. Commandeur Angelbeek was left 
alone with King Rama Varma except for a young son of the king 
who withdrew to a corner of the room. Rama Varma then turned 
to Angelbeek and said: ‘I have investigated the affair of the cus- 
toms and the cruising off the coast and I find that what you have 
written to me about these things having happened for a long time 
now, is quite true. But you have to write to me first before you 
start sending armed vessels to my harbours and bombarding my 
ports.” The commandeur’s English was not good enough for him 
to carry on a coherent conversation and with great difficulty he 
stammered out the following reply: ‘I knew that the boats were 
loading pepper at Allepey; if I had waited to write to Your 
Highness first, they would have escaped. I have never had the 
ports of Your Highness bombarded; the cruiser had only de- 
manded Dutch passes from the boats and after that [at non- 
compliance] fired blank-shots, which is the custom at sea.’ At 
this the king said: ‘You have always been a good friend of mine 
and I do not believe, therefore, that you meant any insult. Let us 
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now call in the ministers of Cochin. My Dalawa will come and 
speak to you about this to-morrow.’ 

The next morning, 18 June 1788, the prime minister, Keshava 
Pillai, set forth his master’s position as follows:! Travancore had 
no objection against the Dutch naval watch which, he was pre- 
pared to concede, was traditional. But the gesture of strength in 
which the Verwachting had indulged was impermissible. The 
effort to exploit the potentialities of Asian trade was of vital signifi- 
cance to Travancore. The king was obliged to pay a large tribute 
annually to the Nawab of Arcot and the additional military 
expenditure of late had put a great strain on his resources. It was 
essential for the kingdom of Travancore that the latest commercial 
venture should succeed. And the only thing that stood in the way 
was the Dutch claim that the vessels from the north, even though 
they had no intention of trading at Cochin, must visit that port and 
pay customs. This very unfair practice, said the prime minister, 
must cease. 

Matching the firmness shown by Keshava Pillai, Angelbeek 
maintained that the expedition of the Verwachting was fully justi- 
fied by the urgent need to eradicate smuggling in pepper. The 
incident at Allepey, he pointed out, demonstrated that smuggling 
on a large scale was, in fact, going on. 

A working compromise was reached on this point when the 
commandeur agreed that provided the king of Travancore raised 
no objection against the Dutch naval patrol, the Dutch cruisers 
would be instructed to keep well clear of the king’s ports. At this 
point the prime minister came forward with a remarkable proposal. 
The king of Travancore, he said, was prepared to suspend the 
recently initiated direct trade with the northern vessels provided 
the Dutch allowed him to retain some profit out of this commerce. 
To make this possible he proposed that the commercial department 
of Travancore would deliver all the produce of the land to the 
Council of Malabar and receive in exchange the commodities 
brought down by the vessels from the north. Keshava Pillai was 
specially eager to obtain three thousand candies of kapok which, he 
said, was the annual demand of Travancore. 

Angelbeek thought the proposal was of great importance and 
called for careful consideration. On the one hand it promised 
great benefits : all disputes with the king about cruising and customs 
would cease, the threat to the trade at Cochin posed by the de- 
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veloping commerce in Travancore would be removed and the 
company’s trade in Malabar would increase and prosper. On the 
other hand, Angelbeek reflected, the people of Malabar were 
known to be stingy and greedy. (The prime minister of Travancore 
seemed to the Dutch commandeur to be a good example of this.) 
If the Dutch were to deal with them on such a large scale, they 
would, no doubt, prove difficult about prices and, once those had 
been agreed upon, supply commodities of an inferior sort. More- 
over, if the company were to commit itself to such an unlimited 
trade, it would be obliged to expand its local administration . 
considerably and keep a large amount of liquid cash constantly at 
hand. With all these considerations in mind Angelbeek asked for 
some time before committing himself one way or the other. 

A few days after this, Keshava Pillai sent in a list of the com- 
modities he was prepared to supply and their prices. The monopoly 
of Travancore had by now engrossed all commodities of any 
commercial significance. Pillai’s list comprised nine items in- 
cluding copra, coir, ginger and borri borri. Cloths to the value of 
Rs. 100,000 were added separately. The total amount in money 
came up to Rs. 427,250. 

With this list Angelbeek approached the merchants at Cochin.! 
After consulting among themselves for two days, David Rahabi, 
Ephraim Cohen and Anta Chetty handed in a list of their own 
indicating the prices they were prepared to pay. The difference 
between the two sets of prices was considerable. It appeared that 
in his list Keshava Pillai demanded the maximum obtained by the 
royal officials at Allepey in 1786/7. Anta Chetty and his group 
argued that it was unreasonable to expect that this would be the 
normal price range at Cochin in the coming years. 

With this discouraging answer, Angelbeek resumed his nego- 
tiations with the prime minister and immediately ran into further 
discouragement. Pillai said that goods in Travancore could only 
be obtained through a system of advance and the Malabar Council 
must be prepared to advance half the total price on this account. 
He also seemed anxious that the cloths be not left out of any agree- 
ment. When Angelbeek pointed out that the investment of cloth 
at the Cape was, in fact, managed by the factory at Tuticorin and 
not by Cochin, Pillai said: ‘We are going to accept a great deal of 
kapok and we are planning to put it out among the weavers and so 
we request you that you write to Tuticorin asking them to hand 
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over to us the money they would otherwise have advanced to the 
merchants.’ 

These were the difficulties. Both the commandeur and the 
prime minister, however, agreed that once the prices had been 
settled, the company should indicate the amount of goods it was 
prepared to accept and the rest would be sold by the commercial 
department to the merchants in the south. The company would not 
buy anything from the merchants. 

The main stumbling block was, however, the problem of price. 
After protracted discussions on 14 July 1788 Angelbeek requested 
Pillai to have a talk with the company’s merchants. The com- 
mandeur admitted frankly that Anta Chetty and his colleagues 
knew the market far better than he did. But the difficulty was that 
this deeper knowledge made them even more cautious. On 15 July 
1788 Keshava Pillai came back furious with the company’s mer- 
chants. On this day, at Angelbeek’s request, Anta Chetty attended 
the Conference. Anta Chetty said that they were not prepared to 
make a better offer because, if they did, they would have very little 
chance of making any profit at all. A long and fruitless discussion 
followed. When the deadlock was recognized as complete, Anta 
Chetty withdrew from the conference. Kesava Pillai returned to 
his old theme of how urgent his master’s need was for money and 
how the Malabar Council’s stand about the customs at Cochin was 
spoiling everything for Travancore. Faced with a complete break- 
down of the talks, Angelbeek made a major concession. It was 
agreed that not all boats sailing towards or coming away from the 
ports of Travancore would be taxed at Cochin. Those concerned 
directly with the king’s trade would be exempt from duties. These 
vessels would be provided with Travancore passes to show that 
they were, in fact, carrying the king’s trade. Every year the govern- 
ment of Travancore would submit a list to the Malabar Council 
indicating the commodities their commercial department would be 
trading in during that season. All other Asian trade would be sub- 
ject to customs as before. Possibly seized with a fit of good humour 
at this, the prime minister offered to supply the Malabar Council 
with as much coir and cardamom as they needed every year. The 
commercial department would, he said, supply this at the lowest 
market price. 

The pleasure of the prime minister was of course fully justified. 
As far as he could see, nothing now stood in the way of Allepey 
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becoming the Calicut of southern Malabar. The northern vessels 
could henceforth sail down the coast without watching for Dutch 
cruisers. And there is some considerable evidence in the gloomy 
Dutch documents of the following years to show that this in fact 
happened and the export trade of the south received a significant 
boost. New ports came into existence besides Allepey and brisk 
trade was reported.! This did not of course help the merchants of 
the coast in any way as the profits were all raked in by the com- 
mercial department but it represented the high point of the achieve- 
ments of Travancore. What must have seemed a distant dream to 
that embittered youth Martanda Varma in the ’thirties was now an 
accomplished fact. 
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CHAPTER 3 
JAN COMPANY IN ASIAN TRADE 


The triumph of Travancore was tragedy for the Dutch. The rise 
of the port of Allepey meant the decline of Cochin, which the 
Dutch had made their home. This was not merely a matter of 
sentimental regret but a profound commercial failure for the 
Netherlands East India Company. It was true that the major 
reason why the Dutch were in Malabar was pepper, to be exported 
to Europe. But this was never their sole business. From the be- 
ginning they had tried to keep their trade in pepper separate from 
the expenditures they incurred in maintaining their establishments 
in Malabar. These expenditures were to be met from some other 
source. It had not been easy to find this source but the Nether- 
lands East India Company had proved itself capable, when pressed 
by events, of original thinking. The answer was found in the de- 
cision to take part in the inter-regional commodity exchange within 
the continent of Asia. In Malabar at least the local expenditures 
would be defrayed from the profits of Asian trade. The fate of 
Dutch Asian trade was linked with the fortunes of Cochin. 

Jan Company’s participation in Asian trade started in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century and was continued with varying 
success at the different establishments. In Malabar the success 
was indifferent. Dutch policy upon the coast seemed to incline 
naturally to compulsion, rather than commerce. They wished to 
buy below the market and sell above it. To achieve this aim, they 
built their own chain of forts and kept as strict a watch at sea as the 
thrift of the company would permit. The results were not reassur- 
ing. In 1677 Van Rheede gave a sombre assessment of the 
situation. The aim to make good the local expenditures out of the 
profits of local trade had not been realized. While the Dutch 
poured out money to control trade at sea, the Indians carried their 
trade overland ‘and laughed at our lost labour’.? But the strict 
naval watch along the coast of south Malabar kept Asian trade 
away from the port of Cochin. In 1701 Wickelman, the retiring 
commandeur, noted in his memoir that no foreign merchants came 
to Cochin. The local businessmen bought some goods from the 
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company and transported them to Ancola and Mirzee in the north, 
where alone they could be sold. Calicut, however, was a wealthy 
city with prosperous merchants.! Joannes Hertenberg in his 
memoir, written in 1723, paid no attention to trade.? Writing at 
the same time from Cochin, that very observant priest Canter 
Visscher noted the decline in general prosperity. The Portuguese, 
he said, used to leave trade entirely free, subject to the payment of 
10 per cent to their king. The effect of the Dutch monopoly of all 
trade, said Visscher, had been adverse for the local trading com- 
munities.’ It was no less unhappy for the company itself. Local 
income could never catch up with local expenditure. The fact 
came to be generally recognized that Malabar was a financial 
burden (/ast post).‘ 

Then the Northern Trade turned. In 1730 the profits from the 
company’s sales exceeded the expenditure of the year. As the 
*thirties advanced the sales improved.> The moment was, obviously, 
at hand to make an imaginative readjustment. In tune with this, 
Baron Imhoff suggested an agonizing reappraisal of the company’s 
overall strategy in Asian trade. Trade was to be made freer. The 
company was to rake in a tidy profit as an honest broker.® But, in 
Malabar, the old ways died hard. In the late ’thirties of the 
century, the Malabar Council launched their new venture. The 
aim was the cloth trade of the coast. The method contemplated 
was violence, leading to monopoly. The new demand from the 
north, instead of being intelligently exploited, was to be foolishly 
challenged in an entirely new field. It was, of course, a futile 
effort. But it is instructive for us to follow its fortunes. 

The man who, of all others, was responsible for this attempt was 
J. Stein van Gollenesse, commandeur of Malabar 1735-43. In 
1736 Gollenesse first put forward the idea that the Dutch East 
India Company should monopolize the cloth trade of Malabar. In 
December 1737 he wrote a memorandum (consideratien) in which 
he discussed the history of the Dutch effort to participate in this 
trade, described the situation as he saw it and repeated his proposal 
of the previous year.’ 

At the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Dutch had no intention of participating in the cloth 
trade of Malabar. In their letters to Malabar, 19 and 20 November 
1680 and 29 September 1704, the Batavia Castle considered the 
topic of the cloth trade. The official policy was laid down that the 
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company would mainly be concerned with the cloth trade in 
Madura immediately to the east of Malabar. This business would 
be the special charge of their establishment in Ceylon. The Mala- 
bar Council were to ask the governor and council in Ceylon for the 
quantity of cloths they required to clothe their soldiers. This 
request, of course, would always be met. 

No enthusiasm was shown for the cloth that was produced in the 
state of Travancore. The company maintained a very minor 
establishment at Kottar! in this kingdom. And in the face of the 
eagerness expressed by Van Meijdregt, commandeur of Malabar in 
1691, to supervise this ‘investment’, it was left to Ceylon as well. 

This was the arrangement that Van Gollenesse criticized in 1736. 
He suggested that the stagnant state of the company’s investment 
should be improved and the supervision over the procurement in 
the kingdom of Travancore should be transferred to the Malabar 
Council. He argued that as the Malabar Council had concluded 
agreements with Travancore that of all Europeans the Dutch 
alone would carry on the trade in cloth, it would be more appro- 
priate for them to manage this business. It was true, the com- 
mandeur conceded, that this exclusive right did not exclude any 
Asians. It was also true that in this trade the Asian businessmen 
were the people to be most feared (die zijn het egter die met de beste 
buijt heen gaan en d’E Comp. agter het net laten vissen). 


When I first came to this Coast [Van Gollenesse wrote] I was not a little 
surprised to observe that without being diffident in the least [zonder de 
minste schroom] Asian vessels were exporting fifty to sixty thousand pieces 
of cloth from Travancore to the north. These vessels sailed with Dutch 
passes. The cloths they carried were not of an inferior sort, nor material 
which had been rejected [uijtschot] ... but stuff of good quality. By 
further investigation I discovered that this had been the practice for 
quite a number of years. In fact the toll-books [custom-records at 
Cochin] produced evidence of this in the years 1680-90. The magnitude 
of the trade, however, had never been so great as now [1735-7]. 


A reading of the old papers preserved at Cochin led Van Gol- 
lenesse to suspect that this trade in cloth had been carried on by the 
Asians with the permission of the officials of the Dutch establish- 
ment in Ceylon. It was, indeed, impossible for them to do it other- 
wise. Wouter Hendrix, who visited Malabar as commissioner in 
1732, left it on record that the king of Travancore seemed willing 
to grant a complete monopoly in the cloth trade to the Dutch, 
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provided the Dutch Company gave adequate work to the weavers 
in his kingdom and accepted all the cloths that they produced. 
Gollenesse maintained that an effort should now be made to 
establish such a monopoly and exclude everyone else from the 
business in cloth in Travancore. 

The process of excluding the Asian traders would, of course, 
involve the application of some force. Gollenesse argued that the 
Malabar Council were in an excellent position to do it. They 
commanded fortified posts all along the coast of Malabar. The 
Asian vessels must of necessity sail past these positions. In doing 
so they would certainly sail to their doom (daar 2ij sekerlijk soude 
in de kaars vliegen). 

The obtaining of the exclusive rights and then compelling the 
Asian boats to withdraw from the trade were, to Commandeur 
Van Gollenesse, only a part of the problem. The people of Malabar 
were certain to react to such a change.’ It was, however, unlikely 
that they would resent it very much if they could go on buying 
from the Dutch Company as they had bought from other traders 
before. Since the reaction of the coast was an important factor, the 
commandeur advised against a sudden increase in prices once the 
monopoly was established. Time would have to be allowed for the 
people of Malabar to get used to this changed state of affairs. Once 
this had been achieved it would, Van Gollenesse thought, be less 
difficult to raise prices. There was no doubt that the company 
would finally be making a clear 50 per cent profit. 

In the first phase of the monopoly it was advisable to exercise 
caution in applying force against the Asian vessels. The comman- 
deur cited two good reasons for this. First, the Company derived a 
considerable income from the customs that the Asian boats paid 
on their way down to south Travancore. Any sudden application 
of force would greatly damage this source of revenue. Secondly, 
the vessels engaged in this trade came down from the north laden 
with cotton. If the Dutch were to intervene with considerable 
violence, this supply of cotton was certain to be cut off. 

Further, any violence against the Asian vessels was sure to 
arouse universal displeasure in Malabar. This, the commandeur 
wrote, was the thing to be feared above everything else. 

The Dutch had also to consider what counter-measures the 
Asian vessels themselves were likely to adopt once the intention of 
the Malabar Council became clear. Van Gollenesse was convinced 
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that the moment the Dutch began to seize Asian vessels engaged in 
cloth trade, these merchants would turn to the English for help. 
It would not be military aid but a simple commercial arrangement. 
Cargo space on the English vessels, which sailed between Anjengo 
and Tellicherry, would be rented out to the northern merchants. 
Once this happened, Ceylon and Cochin alike would be helpless.* 

All these were, no doubt, weighty objections. But what seems 
to have produced a deep impression upon the commandeur was 
the extent of the trade that was going on and the complete inepti- 
tude of the officials of the Ceylon Council in restraining this 
commerce? After citing the difficulties involved in establishing a 
complete monopoly, Van Gollenesse returned to a consideration of 
these topics. The Dutch factories in Madura did not seem to be 
aware of the dimensions of the trade in cloth. The only case of 
‘smuggling’ reported by them in recent years was that of the Jew 
Ismael Baradijs. They described Ismael as the father of a large 
family living at Kottar. According to them this Jewish merchant 
did not own property of more than one hundred rix-dollars. 
Obviously an altogether negligible affair. But Van Gollenesse’s 
investigations revealed a different picture. Ismael did not live at 
Kottar, nor was he the father of a large family. He was the son of 
Banicherij Ismael, who was a citizen of Calicut and a wealthy mer- 
chant dealing in curcuma. Ismael junior dealt in cloth and in 1736 
alone he had shipped ten thousand pieces towards the north. Van 
Gollenesse estimated that the total of Asian export in 1736 was 
sixty thousand pieces. 

This was the position as the commandeur of Malabar saw it at 
the close of the year 1737. Winaijga Perumal, the leading cloth 
merchant of Kottar, was eager to do business with the Dutch. In 
the year 1734 he had supplied the Malabar Council with a quantity 
of cloth and since then had been attempting to obtain regular 
orders from them. His brother came to Cochin a number of times 
to discuss possibilities of having a contract with the Dutch. These 
discussions were fruitless. In September 1737 Winaijga Perumal 
wrote a letter to Stein van Gollenesse in which he recalled his 
unsuccessful efforts to trade with the Dutch.? Perumal was, ob- 
viously, under the impression that the failure was due partly to the 
inexperience of his young brother, for whom he apologized. But 
the main difficulty was, he said, that ‘among us there is a custom 
that whenever we come to negotiate with anyone, he must give us 
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something in our hand [men ons iets op de hand moet geven]’. 
Quite clearly what Perumal had in mind was the system of advance. 
In this letter he made a major concession and agreed to accept 
payment on delivery. The Malabar Council concluded a contract 
with him on this understanding. 

This was on the initiative of Van Gollenesse. Purchase of cloth, 
if not the establishment of a monopoly, was not a very difficult task. 
The problem was, where to sell it. Of the possible markets, Hol- 
land and Persia were ready to absorb a small amount. The Chinese 
merchants at Batavia, however, stated categorically that the cloths 
from Malabar would find no market in that city. When the first 
consignment of 912 pieces meant for Holland arrived at Batavia, 
the reaction of the Batavia Castle was therefore definitely cool.? 

The only alternative which was open to the Malabar Council 
was the market at Cochin itself. Here, however, they had to 
grapple with a major difficulty. The Konkani merchants of the 
town had established a monopoly in the business in cloth. Any 
effort to participate in this trade would have to contend against 
this group of powerful merchants. There was a second obstacle of a 
technical nature. It was possible for the Malabar Council to hold 
two public sales a year. But it was not possible for them to utilize 
the second sale for their cloth. This sale had to be held in August 
and the merchants of the town needed six weeks before they could 
pay in the money. As the books of Malabar had to be closed on 
31 August, it meant confusion in accounts.’ If the trade was to go 
on, however, these difficulties had to be faced. 

During the season 1738/9 the cloth trade improved for the 
Dutch. But its dimensions remained insignificant in comparison 
with the volume of Asian export. Six hundred and forty pieces 
went to Persia, over fourteen hundred went to the Netherlands 
and about two thousand pieces were sold at Cochin.‘ The war 
between Travancore and the Dutch stopped this trade entirely in 
1740.5 

One of the aims of the Dutch in this war was the monopoly of 
the cloth trade in Travancore. In the initial phase of success the 
Malabar Council toyed with the idea of keeping the whole coast 
supplied with cloth from Travancore and Madura. It was also 
thought possible for the Dutch to keep all the weavers on the coast 
supplied with cotton from Surat.* The Batavia Castle instructed 
their commandeur in Malabar to occupy the leading harbours in 
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Travancore and prevent the export of the best cloths from the 
kingdom. New residencies were to be established in the conquered 
territory and they were to be kept adequately supplied with cotton.1 

With the defeat at Colachel, 10 August 1741, all these hopes dis- 
appeared. The Malabar Council, however, were determined to 
resume the cloth trade even though they had to do business in 
Travancore like any other merchant.? As was to be expected, the 
difficulties were now seen to be numerous. Martanda Varma was 
not very eager to welcome the Dutch back into his kingdom. A 
start could be made at Tengapatnam only in 1747.3 

Tanoan Chetty of Kottar was the first merchant to enter into a 
substantial contract with the Dutch Factory at Tengapatnam. 
Towards the close of the year 1748 he signed an agreement to 
deliver 5600 pieces and received 1000 pagodas in advance payment. 
The Malabar Council were still of opinion that a considerable 
profit (in fact een soete voordeel) was to be had in this trade. On 
30 April 1749 they assured Batavia that they would spare no pains 
to make a success of this undertaking.® 

The first contract of Tanoan Chetty was not completed in time. 
Nothing daunted, the Dutch entered into two separate contracts 
with him in 1749. In this first flush of enthusiasm they decided to 
try and create fresh demands at Cochin by selling as cheap as they 
could afford. More ambitiously, they decided to try and attract the 
Asian vessels from Kottar to Cochin.® 

In the season 1749/50 Tanoan Chetty fulfilled only a part of his 
contracts. It was not that he did not have any cloths to supply but 
that he would accept nothing but pagodas in payment and the 
Dutch, for a ume, had no pagodas in hand. The Malabar Council 
repeatedly assured Chetty that he would receive payment as soon 
as the Dutch obtained a supply of this currency. He was, however, 
not impressed. As a result the Malabar Council decided not to do 
any more business with him. They decided, further, not to confine 
themselves to one merchant alone in making their purchases.’ 

In 1750/1 Tanoan Chetty entered into an agreement with the 
English to supply them with three thousand pieces of cloth. The 
Malabar Council instructed their Resident at Tengapatnam to 
explore ‘Kottar and the neighbouring weaving-centres’ for cloths 
suitable to the market at Cochin. They deeply resented the fact 
that Tanoan Chetty never fulfilled the contracts he entered into 
with them. By the end of 1751 they noticed that he was entirely 
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taken up with his new job of providing the English investment and 
went on to ask: ‘What can one do with such people who do not 
abide by the obligations they accept, who sell their goods to 
whomsoever they please and whom we can do nothing to penalise ?” 
This despair, however, did not prevent them from coming to an 
agreement with another substantial merchant—this time a Mus- 
lim—called Pokoe Moessa Marcaar. The contract was for three 
thousand pieces.! 

A further difficulty was, by this time, clear. The number of cur- 
rencies in circulation at Kottar and its neighbourhood was great. 
The demand for any particular kind was never constant. An ex- 
haustive and sensitive knowledge of the market—not only of that 
in south Travancore, but also in Bengal, Coromandel and at Calicut 
and Surat—was required to deal with the quickly changing situa- 
tion. After complaining about the wilfulness of the merchants, the 
Malabar Council went on to deplore the complexity of the market. 
‘The rupee’, they wrote, ‘is again fallen very low on this coast and 
this has contributed to the slackness in delivery. The rise and fall 
of the currencies is no small inconvenience in the trade of Malabar. 
If we have pagodas in stock, they desire to have rupees, and if we 
have the latter, they would rather have the former.”? At Cochin, 
the Dutch were free of this difficulty, partly by virtue of their 
general control and partly through the mint that they ran. Trading 
as ordinary merchants in the kingdom of Travancore, they were 
frequently defeated by the complexities of the problem. 

At the same time the Dutch realized that their cherished inten- 
tion of extending their operations in this field was impracticable. 
The Resident at Tengapatnam had been instructed to go beyond 
the method of procuring all the cloths they wanted by contracts 
with one leading merchant at Tengapatnam. He was to try and 
obtain at least a part of the cloths at the weaving-centres in the 
neighbourhood of Kottar. The Resident now replied® that even at 
Kottar the cloths were to be obtained from ‘suppliers’ (Jeveran- 
ciers) who demanded payment in advance as they themselves had 
to advance money to the weavers. Competition, moreover, was 
very stiff as a great many Muslim and Konkani merchants stayed 
(actually ophouden which suggests that these merchants did not 
live there but stayed for a time to conduct their business) at Kottar. 
The merchants at Kottar, the Resident added, were even less 
reliable than those who did the Dutch business at Tengapatnam. 
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Finally, if any business was to be done at Kottar it was imperative 
for the Dutch to employ a few Chetty merchants, who knew the 
different varieties of cloth, and entrust them with the task of 
procuring the various sortments in small lots and transport them 
to the Residency at Tengapatnam. 

With all these difficulties, however, the Malabar Council 
managed to turn the cloth trade to good advantage in the next two 
years, 1752-3. The second contractor, Pokoe Moessa, proved as 
unsatisfactory as the first. A third merchant, Nelleapan Chetty, 
gave better service. In 1752 the Dutch managed to dispose of 
fourteen thousand pieces at Cochin at a good profit. This was, 
moreover, the kind of cloth that the English and the Muslim 
merchants from Calicut bought at Kottar. There was, therefore, 
some hope that the northern demand would, at least, be met at 
Cochin itself. Early in 1754 the Malabar Council reported the 
prosperity of its cloth trade and added complacently that all 
difficulties now seemed to be out of the way. Pandara Chetty, 
merchant of the English Company, came personally to Cochin and 
entered into a contract for thirty thousand pieces.? 

This was the high-water mark for the Dutch. During the season 
1754/5 both Nelleapan Chetty and Pandara Chetty spoke of a 
number of difficulties they had encountered in fulfilling their 
contracts. Cotton was selling at a higher price. The Madura fanam 
had risen in value. And, more ominously, the northern merchants 
were buying largely.’ Probably due to this last reason the Malabar 
Council had occasion to complain in October 1756 that ‘the mer- 
chants sell the best and most desirable cloths to others and bring 
only the sortments of poor quality to us’. During the season 
1756/7 the Chetties supplied only gingam which was plain and 
rather coarse cotton cloth and very difficult to sell. They would not 
take the gingam back and they would not return the money ad- 
vanced to them. The Malabar Council knew that although they 
were entirely in the right, it would be quite fruitless to appeal to 
the king of Travancore. The king would never consent to exact 
the money from the merchants as he considered them to be poor 
and was quite unaware of the wealth that they actually possessed. 
The merchants deliberately concealed the property they acquired 
for fear of its being confiscated by the king.5 The upshot of all this 
was that the Malabar Council was obliged to accept the gingams. 
These, when sold at Cochin, barely fetched their cost price.® 
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Probably as a result of this the attitude of the Malabar Council 
towards the system of partial payment in advance hardened. In 
April 1758 they spoke of this as an inconvenience.! In October 1758 
they noted two major difficulties regarding the cloth trade. One 
was the system of advance and the other was the demand by their 
merchants for a significantly higher price. ‘It is better’, they wrote, 
‘to abandon this trade than continue with the risky advance pay- 
ment.’ There was, however, still hope that the cloths procured at 
Tengapatnam would fetch a clear 25 per cent profit when sold at 
Cochin.? 

In 1759 it was seen that this estimate of a possible profit at 

was a mistake. Over one thousand pieces of different 
varieties sold in 1758/9 yielded no profit of any significance (niets 
van naam te profiteeren valt). In their session of 6 February 1759 
the Malabar Council reviewed the history of their cloth trade. It 
had been, they thought, an honest attempt to make a little money 
locally for the company. But it was now obvious that this trade 
between Tengapatnam and Cochin was subject to incessant in- 
conveniences (gestadige inconvenienten). The traders who came from 
the north every year had ruined the market for the Dutch. Thanks 
to them cloths at Colachel and other weaving-centres sold at very 
high prices. Moreover, the varieties of cloths produced in this 
region served only for the Asian market. It was therefore difficult 
for any European to participate profitably in this trade. This, the 
Malabar Council argued, was proved by the fact that the English 
at Anjengo, who were settled so close to the producing area, had 
already put a stop to this trade for a number of years. In this 
meeting of the council, 6 February 1759, it was therefore decided 
with regret to abandon this business altogether.* After this the 
fortunes of the Travancore merchants engaged in cloth trade 
declined steeply. In 1762 the Malabar Council noted that it was 
impossible to consider a resumption of this trade as the merchants 
with whom business had to be done were greatly reduced in cir- 
cumstance.* 

This, then, was the story of a failure. But it was an interesting 
and instructive failure. The Dutch had displayed unusual origin- 
ality among the European Companies in that they traded between 
Asian ports. But theirs was essentially a detached approach. They 
would be in Asian trade but not of it. They would buy from Asian 
producers but were happy when the job was taken over for them by 
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Asian merchants. They would sell at Asian ports but would rather 
not learn the details of the market. Their experience at Kottar 
showed why this was so. Clearly, this market town was dominated 
by about half a dozen merchants like the Banias, Tanoan Chetty 
and Nelleapan Chetty and Muslims like Pokoe Moessa. In the 
main it was they who collected the cloth from the weavers and 
delivered it to the visiting merchants. There was only one way to 
break through this belt and that was to do what some merchants 
from Calicut and Cochin did. They (or their employees) came and 
lived at Kottar for a considerable part of the year. This was the 
way to knowing the trustworthy among the local weavers and to 
keep an eye on their performance. Dutch officials were presumably 
unwilling to get so much involved in this little hole of a coastal 
market in Malabar. Then there was the accursed currency. The 
reason why the demand for the different kinds of coin fluctuated so 
wildly lay presumably in the arrival of visiting ships from the 
different regions. When Kottar merchants were expecting vessels 
from Bengal they would demand sicca rupees and when they 
watched the arrival of Muscat boats they would like to have ducats. 
Only a grey-haired Konkani or a Bania could tell which way the 
demand was likely to jump as the season progressed. The Dutch 
had no intention to pick up such esoteric secrets. Finally it was 
extremely difficult to tell what sortment of piece-goods would suit 
the Konkanis at Cochin, the Namburis of the temples, the Nairs of 
the militia, not to speak of the lower castes, exotics like the Jews 
and the toepasses and visitors fromi the far-flung northern belt. It 
was necessary to go into, the depths of the problem but the Dutch 
decided to preserve their detachment. They learned to their cost 
that trade by violence was no longer feasible and that given 
conditions of free competition they were no match for the ex- 
perienced and wily Asians. The situation offered a fresh challenge 
which called for new minds and new methods. 

One vigorous mind had already suggested a complete re-appraisal 
of Asian trade and the company’s role in it. In November 1741 
Gustaaf Willem van Imhoff had argued before the Heeren XVII 
in Amsterdam, the advisability of making trade free on the Asian 
seas.) All trade, Imhoff had said in his own inimitable doctrinaire 
way, must be either completely free or totally controlled. A mix- 
ture of the two was full of incongruities. The Dutch were, Imhoff 
had added pointedly, in no position to control all trade in Asia. The 
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result was that Dutch participation in the port-to-port trade of 
Asia was negligible. This trade was carried on mostly in com- 
modities which did not yield spectacular profits. It required careful 
nursing, which could only be the job of private traders acting in 
their personal interest. The other European companies recognized 
this and allowed their subjects complete freedom of trade between 
Asian ports. Thus, they derived a profit in the shape of customs 
revenue from this very considerable trade. The Dutch remained 
spectators. Their own effort to participate in Asian trade was only 
moderately successful with respect to Japanese copper and the 
spices. This was because the Dutch Company had an effective 
monopoly in both.! Their trade in tin, lead, vermilion, quicksilver, 
camphor, spiaulter, etc., was a dismal failure. Even the much- 
vaunted trade in sugar, Imhoff had maintained, yielded no profit 
of any consequence. 

To break through this stagnation, Imhoff had suggested, the 
company should give up monopolies in all trades except in Jap- 
anese copper and the spices. It would, he said, enable the company 
to simplify its administration and reduce its establishments. The 
aim should be, said Imhoff, to make Batavia the centre for all Asian 
trade and offer the other European companies another competitor 
‘even more formidable for them than the Company itself’. The 
revenue that the company would derive from this trade in the shape 
of customs would be a ‘real advantage’ as opposed to the ‘imagin- 
ary profits’ of its own Asian trade.” 

This was the view that carried the day in the ’forties of the 
eighteenth century. At their sitting of 2 April 1742 the Heeren 
XVII accepted all of Baron Imhoff’s proposals.* Imhoff himself was 
the governor-general of the Indies from 1743 to 1750. The Malabar 
Council, therefore, faced an unpleasant fact. It was just dawning 
upon them that the turning of the Northern Trade could be 
exploited much to the company’s advantage. This, however, called 
for an intensification of the company’s efforts in Asian trade, and 
not to a shift of emphasis from the company’s trade to that of the 
free merchants. Their reaction to Imhoff’s campaign was, therefore, 
tardy, even a little uncomprehending. 

The new governor-general wasted no time. On 5 November 
1743 the dispatch from Batavia to Cochin carried the news of the 
freeing of trade. Trade in all commodities, leaving out spices, 
copper, tin, pepper and opium, between Batavia and the establish- 
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ments to its west, was declared open. The burghers of Batavia were, 
obviously, expected to be the chief beneficiaries of this. Some of 
them, said the Batavia Castle, had already applied for licence. It 
was possible that the small ships and the lesser vessels they would 
employ in this trade might be overcome with accidents. If it did 
happen, and if the burghers concerned applied to the Malarba 
Council for assistance towards their return journey to Batavia, 
then some space had to be found for them upon the company’s 
vessels. The Malabar Council were also asked ‘to extend a 
helping hand’ to these merchants, if the gesture did not affect 
the company’s interests adversely. The officials at Cochin were 
instructed, however, to be on their guard against any poaching in 
the five commodities reserved for the company. If any smuggling 
was detected, the whole cargo of the vessel concerned was to be 
confiscated forthwith, and the offenders penalized ‘arbitrarily’. 
Finally, the Malabar Council were asked to give their opinion 
about how best to regulate this new trade as far as it concerned 
their commandement.: The answer from Malabar seemed cautious, 
even a little unintelligent. The Malabar Council made four points. 
First, if the private vessels were to sell their goods at Cochin at a 
price lower than the company’s, then the local merchants would 
certainly refrain from buying any of the Company’s commodities. 
Secondly, the private traders would be quite satisfied with a profit 
of 20~30 per cent, even less, while the company never sold any- 
thing with less than 50-75 per cent. Thirdly, to overcome this 
difficulty the only way was to have the private vessels taxed 
adequately either at Batavia or at Cochin. Fourthly, the new mer- 
chants would, after they had sold some or all their goods, with or 
without profit, buy local goods at Cochin and set off for other 
places of trade. They would, no doubt, be prepared to pay more 
for the local produce than the company.” 

Baron Imhoff was incensed at, what no doubt appeared to him 
to be, this non-comprehension and coldness. The Malabar Council 
were admonished for making the mistake that in the trade that was 
now thrown open, the Company would be competing with the 
private traders. ‘Our intention’, wrote the Batavia Castle, ‘is to 
let go of all commodities except the spices, copper, tin and pepper, 
and to make double the amount of the loss, thus incurred, out of 
the tolls to be collected here as at all [our] other places.’ The idea 
was to let the company carry on more or less as it was doing, but to 
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allow the private traders, at the same time, to carry on a profitable 
trade between the Dutch ports. This would keep them away from 
the ports of the other Europeans, and ‘thus deny our competitors, 
a powerful source of support’.? 

If the ‘powerful support’ was withdrawn from the other Euro- 
peans, it certainly was not accorded to the Dutch establishments in 
Malabar. The trade of the Dutch burghers from Batavia never 
figured prominently in the papers of the Malabar Council.? The 
vision of Baron Imhoff had aroused no enthusiasm in the official 
circles at Cochin. Later in the century their misgivings were to 
come true, as the company entered into a half-hearted competition 
with the private merchants in selling Javanese sugar. At the 
moment, however, the enterprising governor-general appeared to 
be more in the right than his cautious subordinates. Since the 
central feature of his plan was the income to be derived from 
customs, the custom arrangements at Cochin were quickly revised. 
So long these dues had been collected by the officials of the com- 
pany. In 1745 the customs were farmed out to the highest bidder. 
It was seen that the offer of the farmer was higher than what had 
been collected previously by the officials. The Malabar Council 
spoke of a general confidence among the local merchants that a 
period of prosperity was about to commence.® It was also known 
that Baron Imhoff did not envisage his scheme to benefit the Dutch 
burghers alone. In September 1745 he outlined the geographical 
extent of his free-trade area. It comprised China, Batavia, Malacca, 
all harbours from Achin to Bengal, and Bengal to Nagapatnam, 
Ceylon and from Cape Comorin to Persia, then along the African 
coast to Madagascar and Mozambique. Turning then, without 
effort, from the general to the particular, Imhoff added that the 
Malabar Council were to show special consideration to the northern 
vessels. The northern merchants were not to be charged anything 
when they bought rice, tobacco, salt or other daily necessities.4 

The Malabar Council seemed unable to keep pace with such 
energetic actions. In one of his last pronouncements on the subject 
Imhoff deplored the lack of co-operation from Malabar. The 
council there, he said in October 1748, seemed entirely unable to 
grasp the aim of Batavia in opening the trade. They had little con- 
ception of the new procedures. What provoked this stricture was 
the fact that the Malabar Council had allowed a burgher called 
Tempezel to sail in at Cochin and then to sail out again without 
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paying anything in the way of dues at all. The governor-general 
called such procedure ‘absurd’. He then reiterated the new rule. 
If a merchant put in at Cochin and sailed away again without 
selling anything, he was to pay 1 per cent ad valorem duty to the 
farmer of customs. Besides, there was something even more grave 
than a 1 per cent duty. Some Muslim merchants, hiring cargo 
space on Captain Tempezel’s ship the Yohanna Elizabeth, had 
come to the Malabar Council with a number of complaints against 
the burgher. The council had refused cognizance of these charges 
and advised the Muslim traders to go to the local law courts. The 
merchants could not possibly do this as it would have meant stay- 
ing a long time at Cochin. So, in effect, the council had allowed 
Tempezel to have his own way. ‘If in future’, wrote the infuriated 
governor-general, ‘such unfair treatment does not cease, and these 
merchants, who are foreigners, are not better supported in their 
rights . . . then the credit of this, our free trade, that has already, 
through mischievous practices, nearly sunk to the bottom, will 
perish completely.”! Feelings at Cochin, therefore, must have been 
mixed when news arrived of the baron’s death at Batavia, on I 
November 1750.? With his death, the Batavia Castle lapsed into 
silence about the free trade. This, perhaps, was just as well. The 
phase 1750-65 was more than usually difficult for the Malabar 
Council. This was the time that they had to abandon their venture 
in cloth trade. During this period the monopoly of Travancore 
engrossed the pepper of Cochin and stretched out to Cranganore. 
The merchants of Cochin abandoned their trade in pepper. The 
attempt of the Dutch to break through into the market of northern 
Malabar received a decisive check. 

This last attempt was, again, the story of an interesting failure. 
The traditional structure of trade was still intact in north Malabar. 
To do any business, part of the payment had to be made in 
advance. This ‘advance’ was handed over by the merchants to the 
owners of the pepper-gardens. Once this operation was accom- 
plished, the ultimate buyer was protected against a sudden rise in 
price. The Dutch Company, of course, was entirely against this 
system. Godefridus Weijerman, ‘opperhoofd’ at Factory Can- 
nanore in the north, was called upon to accomplish the difficult 
task of purchasing pepper without risking the company’s money by 
making advance payments. Weijerman was forced to hand out the 
advance upon his own responsibility. But, to protect himself, he 
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bought only from two northern princes—the Kolattiri and Ali 
Raja of Cannanore. It was, he thought, safer to deal with kings 
than private merchants. These princes, it was true, did not possess 
significant wealth. It was also true that, unlike the king of Travan- 
core, they did not claim to own the pepper, and when in business 
had to follow the market like other merchants. But, being kings, 
they could afford to suffer an economic loss to gain a political 
advantage. They accepted Rs. 83} for a candy from the Dutch, 
when they could easily have obtained a great deal more from others. 
The English at Tellicherry, in their unflinching resolve to follow 
the market, were paying Rs. 120. Throughout the ’fifties Weijer- 
man’s policy proved, at least, moderately successful. But of course 
there was a limit to the financial loss that the princes could afford to 
suffer and, equally, a limit to the political advantage they could 
hope to obtain. In the early ’sixties it was found that over four- 
teen thousand rupees, handed out as advance, was outstanding. 
Batavia held Weijerman personally responsible. Weijerman, then 
commandeur of Malabar, was obliged to write pleadingly to the 
governor-general ‘not to make the last days of an old man un- 
happy’ by such a clearly unfair decision. 

The principal difficulty in the north was not so much that the 
merchants were free to do as they pleased, but that the boom, 
which had hit Calicut in the late twenties of the century, continued 
with unabated vigour. The Zamorins nursed it carefully. Even 
faced with political pressure, no Zamorin would take part in 
trade.? The political expansion of Calicut was in sharp contrast to 
that of Travancore. In the ’fifties, as the armies of Calicut pressed 
down upon the kingdom of Cochin, merchants from the city 
poured into northern Cochin. They came money in hand, im- 
mediately entered into contracts with the producers and bought up 
whatever was available.* It was true that the Zamorin had assured 
the Dutch that they would have a ‘preference’ over all others in the 
purchase of pepper. But, in fact, he did nothing to exhort his new 
subjects to sell to the Dutch at their price of Rs. 834. The ministers 
of the Zamorin and the nobility of Calicut protected and en- 
couraged the merchants to export all pepper by land as well as by 
water. The Zamorin absolutely refused to check this process. When 
pressed, he said that he had no right to compel his subjects to sell 
to the company at a price lower than what they could obtain else- 
where. He advised the Dutch to pay the market-price.* 
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The boom at Calicut put the market-price quite definitely bey- 
ond the reach of the Malabar Council. In his memoir, Godefridus 
Weijerman described the feverish activity at that port all the year 
round. Pepper ripened in Malabar in the month of December and 
was ready for the market about the month of January. At this time 
vessels from all quarters visited Malabar in quest of this com- 
modity. They crowded ‘above all at the free port of Calicut and sat 
and watched as the pepper was brought in’. When most of the 
pepper had reached the port from the interior the merchants of the 
city took stock of the situation. They judged the intensity of the 
demand, balanced it against the available supply, and fixed the 
annual price amongst themselves. Purchase and sale com- 
menced, and the price held steady till the month of April. By this 
time the ‘season’ was over. Little pepper remained. Vessels were 
eager to set sail for home, as the evil rains threatened. Price, 
therefore, rose a little. With the arrival of the monsoon, the port 
itself was deserted, but this did not make pepper any easier to 
obtain. As the last of the visiting ships left Calicut, the richest 
merchants in the city bought up whatever little that remained, to 
store it against the demand in late August and the whole of 
September. This demand came from ships returning from the 
Red Sea and Persia, proceeding towards Bengal. Frequently the 
remains of the last harvest was not adequate to their needs.1 

The Malabar Council were, thus, caught between two fires. The 
commercial department of Travancore in the south ruthlessly 
appropriated all pepper for the state. The traditional society in the 
north gave all encouragement to its merchants and the trade offen- 
sive of Calicut was in full cry. The Heeren XVII continuously 
deplored the deficits in Malabar and urged their officials to explore 
all possible avenues for a new income. These officials therefore 
turned more and more towards the Northern Trade as their only 
salvation. The bombaras began to appear in every general letter 
written from Cochin. Dutch trade in Malabar came to mean the 
business with these northern vessels. 

The bombara was, to the company, the mystery vessel from the 
north. When it was mentioned for the first time, the word was 
spelt wrongly.? Only one of the commandeurs left a description of the 
vessel. It is the only one we have, and therefore worth quoting. 
These vessels [wrote Adriaan Moens in 1781] are of a queer make, and 
have some resemblance to the vessels of the oldest times. They have 
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only one mast, which leans forward instead of backward, only one sail, 
but a large and heavy one, resembling a bucket sail, which, because the 
mast slants forward, is always fairly well-filled, no matter how little the 
breeze. These vessels are specially sharp-built both before and behind; 
on account of which they sail very fast. 


In practice, the Malabar Council spoke of ‘the bombara’ when 
they wished to indicate an important class of trading boats coming 
from the north. This class also included the Arab dhouw. But it 
was not a distinction of which the council seemed specially con- 
scious.? They had, in general, a good idea as to the places these 
vessels came from. The lists given by successive commandeurs 
tally fairly well. But they never elaborated upon this theme.? The 
incidental details that they noted about the northern vessels, from 
time to time, indicate an organization of trade not substantially 
different from that of Arab commerce at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The owners of these vessels were substantial 
merchants living at different port-towns along the northern arc 
between Surat and Muscat.‘ The princes of the different prin- 
cipalities, from which the trade came, took a lively interest in the 
subject. But it was usually more of patronage than participation.® 
The Imam of Oman along with the king of Cutch are the two 
princes known definitely to have participated in this trade. Shaik 
Ephraim, the nakhoda of the Imam, was a regular annual visitor 
at Cochin during the late ’eighties of the century. He was a dis- 
tinguished and welcome guest, and would frequently drop in at 
Commandeur Angelbeek’s house, while his ship was at port. 
Other princes, however, took no share in this trade.* The mer- 
chants of Cochin acted as agents or correspondents of the owners 
of the bombaras.” No direct transactions ever took place between 
the Dutch and the merchants from the north. On arrival at Co- 
chin, the merchants of a bombara would make straight for the 
banksall (office and warehouse) of the Indian businessman who did 
that bombara’s business at Cochin. The Dutch nursed this trade 
because it was the only way they could sell their Indonesian 
commodities. 

In 1730 the first of the bombaras arrived at Cochin. And, as 
Casparus de Jong noted, Dutch trade at Cochin began to prosper 
in proportion to the increase in this northern demand.? By 1754 
the Malabar Council’s sales were as much dependent upon these 
traders as their procurement of pepper depended upon Travan- 
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core. On 8 March that year, they noted with pleasure that thanks 
to the early arrival of the two annual ships from Batavia, they had 
been able to meet the bombara-demand with expedition. The 
bombaras had bought ‘a very considerable amount of sugar... 
and thus we have given the men some reason to come back to us 
next season and make their purchases’.! 

In 1754 the Batavia Castle increased the price of their sugar 
from f. 15-12 to f. 18 per hundred ponds.? It was not a price the 
bombaras could afford, and they decided to stay away. Trade stop- 
ped immediately at Cochin. Commodities sent from Indonesia 
piled up in Dutch warehouses, till there was no more space for 
them. The price of sugar had to be brought down. The northern 
vessels had, in the meantime, lapsed into their old habit of ter- 
minating their voyage at Calicut. They had to be invited back and 
coaxed into coming south again, before sales could resume at 
Cochin.® 

Although the fact that the sale of Indonesian produce at Cochin 
depended entirely upon the Asian demand coming from the north 
was beyond dispute, the Dutch in Malabar remained a little vague 
about the exact nature of this demand. Why was it that the nor- 
thern vessels came down in swarms every year ? To which market 
did they convey their purchases ? What was their profit in this 
business, and how was it achieved? Questions piled up, as more 
and more attention was devoted to ‘trade’. The Dutch Council at 
Surat claimed throughout that the effort to sell spices and sugar at 
Cochin took trade away from them. Throughout, the Malabar 
Council maintained that this was not, and could not possibly be, 
the case. The nature of the Northern Trade therefore formed a 
topic of spirited, if not always consistent, comments from Cochin. 

The first salvo from Malabar came, appropriately enough, from 
Commandeur Casparus de Jong, the man who had described the 
turning of the Northern Trade.® 


These merchants [wrote De Jong of the bombaras] have never transported 
any sugar from here to Surat. This is easily understandable and can be 
judged from the characteristics of the trade that they carry along this 
coast. The bombaras from Sindi, 104 miles to the north of Surat on the 
Persian coast, also those from Porbander and Catje on the island Cam- 
baijer, 60 to 70 miles to the north of Surat, are accustomed to bring their 
cotton and other local produce to trade on this coast. They take back in 
return commodities which are in demand in their land. This is also done 
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by those from Masquette, 210 miles above Surat and situated on the 
Arabian coast. They buy sugar and other commodities of the Com- 
pany, in proportion to the profit they expect on them in their land and 
as far as space on their vessels would permit. Yet it does not appear 
probable that this trade alone or the transport of the Company’s com- 
modities would make good the expenditure they have to incur, since 
passes have to be obtained from the Angrias (now the Maratha pirates) 
... the English and the Portuguese, in coming and going. Moreover the 
bombaras, sailing home through the Lekkerdivose islands, do not [even] 
catch sight of Surat, which is a place they keep well clear of because of 
the numerous petty pirates who infest that area. This is a well known fact. 

Apart from sugar, the spices and most other commodities have been 
settled at a fixed price and, as a result, the sale [here] is the same as at 
Surat. We do not find that the difference in price of this sweet [i.c. 
sugar] is so great that the conclusion that the trade in Malabar is to the 
disadvantage of Surat would follow, unless a little barter that one of 
those merchants here has done sometimes with a passing trader has 
produced these evil thoughts about Malabar. During this good season 
we have sold a large quantity of sugar, apart from other commodities. 
We are confident that not one pond of it has found its way to Surat. 
Now, if we are permitted to speak a little further about the sale of 
commodities on this coast, we shall make known, first, the collapse of 
our great trade in Persia and Mocha and with this take into considera- 
tion the uncertain state of the Company at Surat or other places where 
we live only by permission, [and then] consider Malabar as a Conquest 
where trade is beginning greatly to prosper. As a consequence our 
profits are also [increasing]. Because [here] we collect the tolls which, 
elsewhere, we must pay, it adds to our income. Since the year 1730 the 
trade of Asian merchants at Cochin has begun to grow stronger than 
before. The incoming and outgoing dues which have [previously] been 
about f. 986, one year a little more, another a little less, have been in- 
creased to f. 16,200. Thus we are beginning to realize the salutary aim 
laid down by Their Excellencies [the Heeren XVII] in 1717 of attracting 
the trade of Calicut to Cochin. 


De Jong returned happily to the attack next year.? The occasion 
was propitious. Jacob Mossel, then a very worried governor- 
general, had asked him whether, in view of the fact that the English 
had usurped the government at Surat and it was doubtful if the 
Dutch could stay on there, ‘it would be possible to set up Cochin 
as the staple of the Surat trade’. The commandeur was to give his 
opinion as to what steps should be taken against an eventual 
withdrawal from Surat. 
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The commandeur’s opinions ranged enthusiastically, if a little 
repetitively, over the whole trade of the Arabian seaboard. He 
made his favourite point that the flourishing trade which the Dutch 
had with the kingdom of Persia and the port of Mocha had col- 
lapsed. The merchants in Persia were ruined. The company had 
withdrawn from Mocha. Then he turned to the Northern Trade 
and discussed its nature. This was the trade of ‘the merchants of 
Sind, Cambay, Muscat, Cutch, Cismandu and places farther 
north’. It had traditionally been directed to Persia and Mocha. 
Now it came down to Malabar, first because these merchants had 
to avoid Surat on account of the pirates, secondly, they could sell 
their cotton and other local produce much better in Malabar and 
thirdly, because they found the commodities from Indonesia and the 
local produce of the coast profitable. This trade was growing from 
year to year. Customs were increasing at Cochin. At long last 
Calicut was losing its trade. Merchants at that port received unfair 
treatment. The rich at Calicut were becoming poor. In contrast, 
the merchants who came to trade at Cochin were assisted as far as 
possible. Last year, De Jong noted with exultation, thirty-eight 
of the northern vessels had visited Cochin. 

The problem of an eventual withdrawal from Surat had to be 
seen against this general background. Needless to say that the 
commandeur saw no cause for consternation. It was true that if all 
Indonesian commodities were sold only at Surat, the magnitude of 
the sales would increase. It was also true that sugar fetched a better 
price the farther one went north. But sugar was the only article 
with a fluctuating price. The prices of other Indonesian com- 
modities were the same at all Dutch establishments.1 The 
commandeur thought—and in thinking this he was sure that he 
was being ‘impartial’—that ‘there were many reasons’ why the 
company’s interests demanded an expansion of trade in Malabar. 
He emphasized the fact that at Surat the Dutch were settled only 
on sufferance. He noted the certainty that, if called upon to do so, 
Cochin would be able to sell all of Surat’s commodities. Even the 
Indian merchants of Surat should come down to Cochin for them. 
They were mostly articles in which the company exercised a 
monopoly. The merchants of Surat could not afford to go without 
them. In conclusion De Jong turned from a spirited advocacy of 
Malabar’s cause to the practical consequences which he desired. 
The withdrawal from Surat, the commandeur said, should be 
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gradual. The importance of Malabar should be built up as the 
withdrawal from the north occurred in phases. Above all the 
bombara trade should be nursed. The company should not remain 
content with selling its goods for the northern ducats. The 
bombaras should be encouraged to bring down more northern 
goods, specially cloths. It would not be an easy trade for the 
company in the beginning. But in the long run, it would pay. 

The good fight was sustained by De Jong’s successor Godefridus 
Weijerman. The Heeren XVII had, from the beginning, been a 
little unfavourable to Malabar. They seemed unable to get over the 
fact that the price of sugar at Surat was higher than the price of 
sugar at Cochin. The spirited riposte from Malabar made them 
vacillate, but left them unconvinced. Towards the close of 1761 
they acknowledged that they were in no position to judge whether 
the bombaras actually made a practice of buying sugar at Cochin 
and selling it at Surat. But, they said, it was also necessary to 
consider whether, if Malabar did not offer company’s commodities 
cheaply, the northern traders would not go to Surat to buy them ata 
high price. In answer, Commandeur Weijerman considered afresh 
the nature of bombara-trade. These vessels, he maintained, did not 
come for the sugar and spices alone. Indeed their principal object 
was to dispose of their cotton and cloths at Calicut and Cochin. 
Of course, they did buy sugar and the other commodities for their 
return journey. But not all of them bought sugar. In fact, 
Weijerman wrote ‘they were not lured to Cochin by the low price 
of sugar, and would continue to come even if Cochin offered 
no sugar’. To complete his case against Surat, the mew com- 
mandeur threw in the pirates for good measure. A ship of the 
company, the Getrouwigheijt, sailing past Cochin towards Surat, 
had recently been captured. Weijerman dwelt a little upon this ‘sad 
loss’. 

Arguing for Malabar in 1766, Commandeur Cornelius Breekpot 
added a few new facts. He conceded that sugar at Surat was sold 
at a higher price. But, he argued, the Indians from the north who 
bought sugar at Cochin had to pay for marine insurance. Among 
private merchants the cost of this was about 18 per cent of the value 
of their cargo. The price of their sugar when they returned was, 
therefore, the same as the Dutch price at Surat. From this Breek- 
port concluded—as two of his predecessors had concluded before 
him—that the sale of sugar in Malabar had no effect upon that at 
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Surat. To this he added: ‘the private merchant indeed makes a 
profit, but the Hon. Company loses nothing thereby’. 

Lodewijk Senff, governor of Malabar 1769-71, had definitely 
other ideas.? At a meeting of the Council, on 18 February 1769, 
he said that the company’s trade in Malabar depended entirely 
upon the prices at Surat. He maintained that Cochin itself con- 
sumed none of the Indonesian commodities. There was no export 
by land. The trade of Cochin, therefore, depended entirely upon 
(a) the European and Asian vessels which touched the port on their 
way to Bombay and Surat, and (6) upon the bombaras from the 
environs of Surat. No one would, therefore, purchase anything at 
Cochin if it were not known for certain that a profitable sale would 
be possible at Surat or near about. ‘Trade here’, said Senff, ‘is not 
constant but entirely accidental. It depends entirely upon the 
market at Surat.’ This was why the Malabar Council had always 
tried to fix their prices lower than those of Surat. 

The Heeren XVII swooped triumphantly upon this. If the price 
of sugar at Cochin had to be fixed reasonably below that of Surat, 
for the commodity to sell at all, then what, they asked, was the 
point of selling sugar in Malabar ? When this query arrived on the 
coast, the Dutch establishment was under its finest commandeur. 
On 25 March 1773 Adriaan Moens set down a detailed, careful 
and, at the same time, spirited reply.* 

The late Hon. Senff, said Moens, did speak of the trade at Co- 
chin as accidental and dependent, but he did so almost immediately 
after his arrival upon the coast. Senff spoke, therefore, necessarily 
from incomplete information. A knowledge of what had been 
happening in Malabar over a long period of years and acquaintance 
at close quarters would certainly refute such a position. 

The ships which touched Cochin in passing bought little for 
the market at Surat. From the company they bought even less. 
All the commodities imported by the company were sold to the 
bombaras alone. These vessels from the northern ports came once, 
sometimes twice, every year, ‘expressly’ to sell their kapok and 
other commodities. It could well be asked why these merchants, 
who in any case had to pass Surat on their way to Malabar, did not 
trade at Surat. The answer to this was that their goods had no 
market at that port. ‘They might as well bring pinewood to Nor- 
way, so plentifully was Surat supplied with what the bombaras had 
to offer.’ The trade of the bombaras to Malabar had lasted for about 
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half a century. In face of all this was it possible, Moens asked, to 
consider the company’s commerce on the coast as ‘accidental and 
unsteady’ ? 

The account books of Malabar, Moens continued, would show 
just how steady the demand had been. They were the best evidence, 
and they showed that, leaving out a few unhappy exceptions, 
throughout these years all that had been in stock had been sold. 
If now the company decided to stop its sale of sugar at Cochin, the 
bombaras would look for it at Calicut, Tellicherry and Bombay. 
They might continue coming to Cochin if only to buy the sugar 
that private merchants imported from Macao, Malacca and other 
places. If the Company gave up its trade, private import would 
increase and the private traders would run away with the profit. 

After considering the sustained nature of the demand from the 
north, Moens turned to examine whether it could be maintained 
that the demand at Cochin increased with the lessening of supply at 
Surat. His comparative sets of figures for the Dutch sales at these 
two places, 1756/7-1762/3, demonstrated that there was no such 
necessary correlation between them. Thus the season 1756/7 was a 
poor one for both. Surat sold 1,058,258 ponds, while Cochin’s 
sale was 111,265 ponds. But sales improved vastly in 1757/8 and 
1758/9 for both. Surat’s figures were 3,227,355 and 1,883,328 
ponds, while those of Cochin came to 1,343,732 and 1,633,042 
ponds respectively for the two years. Moens produced a compara- 
tive table to demonstrate that the same was true of spices. 

No doubt warming to this statistical approach, the commandeur 
examined the arithmetic of transport between Cochin and Surat. 
His contention was simple. Sales in Malabar, he said, yielded as 
much ‘real’ profit as these at Surat. The apparent higher price at 
the latter place was swallowed up by the figures he marshalled for 
expenditures in transport, customs charges at Surat and other 
incidental but inevitable expenses. Moens wound up his discourse 
by playing the trump card of Malabar. The Dutch collected cus- 
toms at Cochin, but paid them at Surat. 

For all practical purposes, this effort of Adriaan Moens settled 
the controversy in Malabar’s favour. The council won the privilege 
of retaining their trade in sugar as long as the company was in 
business upon the coast. In the meanwhile, however, they had lost 
the really vital battle for the Northern Trade. During the ’sixties 
they made a bid for the ‘supplies’ from the north. The idea was not 
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only to sell to the bombaras, but also to buy from them. This would 
have led to a proper and full exploitation of the Northern Trade.* 
But the complexities of the undertaking defeated the Dutch, as 
before this they had been foiled by the complexities of the cloth trade 
at Kottar. 

It was a threefold defeat. First, they attempted to transfer the 
commodities of one long-range circuit of Asian trade to another. 
The aim was to buy the cotton of the bombaras, coming from the 
Arabian and north-western coast of India to Malabar, and export 
it to the east coast and to Bengal. The Dutch ‘ministers’ in Bengal 
threw cold water upon Malabar’s enthusiasm. On 18 December 
1767 they pointed out that the English at Surat were buying a 
great quantity of cotton every year at a very low price, and trans- 
porting it to Calcutta. They (the English) had, in fact, established a 
monopoly in this trade. They laid down what price they pleased 
and compelled the merchants in Bengal to buy from them. The 
Dutchmen in Bengal did not think there was a fortune to be made 
any more in cotton.? The answers from the east coast were equally 
discouraging. The Malabar Council waited for the market in 
cotton to rise, but they waited in vain.’ Cloths from the north 
proved even more difficult. The pieces that the bombaras brought 
down every year were of bewildering varieties. One exasperated 
commandeur once noted that not two pieces were ever of the same 
kind. Repeated attempts to obtain cloths according to samples 
failed.* 

The alternative to long-range business was local trading. In a 
sense, these two were linked. Every year as the northern cargo was 
brought down by the bombaras and dhouws, local networks, stretch- 
ing between the closely situated roadsteads, became active. Boats 
plied between Calicut and Cochin on the one hand and Quilon, 
Anjengo, Tengapatnam, Colachel, Tellicherry, Cannanore, Bada- 
gara, Tanur and Ponany on the other. A large proportion of the 
northern supply was thus absorbed. The second failure of the 
Dutch was that they could never get down to this local trading. 
The feature of this trade that the Malabar Council detested most 
was that barter played a large part in it. The boats that came from 
the roadsteads came usually with their local produce. It was very 
difficult for the Dutch to ascertain the actual market price of these 
innumerable commodities. There was no guarantee that, once they 
had accepted the northern cargo, they would be able to dispose of 
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it. No large sales were possible. Transactions were small, yielding 
a modest profit on each venture. In fact, it was impossible to say 
that all the commodities purchased would, actually, bring in a 
profit. It was a risky, complex trade in which not much money 
changed hands. The company wished for a substantial and 
guaranteed profit upon large transactions. It wished to see the 
sight of money as soon as any goods left its warehouses. In the 
second halfof the ’sixties the Malabar Council noted that with this 
attitude it was impossible to go deep into Asian trade. 

The third defeat was, as usual, at the hands of the merchant 
aristocracy of Calicut. Unwilling to risk their money in deferred 
payments, the Malabar Council expected the merchants of Cochin 
to take this job over. They hoped that Ezechiel Rahabi and his 
colleagues would buy all the commodities of the north, pay the 
company immediately and take their chance in local trading. It was 
imperative that this be done. The bombaras wished to sell as much 
of their cargo as possible. To attract the full strength of this de- 
mand, someone at Cochin had to accept the goods they brought. 
The merchants of Cochin were unable to absorb more than a 
limited amount. They were not wealthy enough to take large risks. 
They owned no ships to carry their goods back into long-range 
trading. They waited at Cochin for others to come and buy from 
them. Not unnaturally, many a bombara, laden with northern 
produce, turned away from Cochin in disappointment. Calicut 
welcomed all such merchants with open arms. The merchant 
princes of that port would buy all that was imported. Pepper 
was available because trade in the interior was entirely free. Sugar 
was sold because import by private merchants was unrestrained. 
Calicut was, therefore, the natural rendezvous of Asian trade in 
Malabar. Repeated attempts by the Malabar Council to lure trade 
away from her failed. From time to time, as political troubles 
threatened, the Dutch hoped for an emigration of the millionaires 
from Calicut. Somehow this desertion, at times probable and 
imminent, never actually occurred.? 

Defeated in the crucial battle, the Malabar Council fell back 
upon sugar. It was, however, not a very reliable support. From 
the time that Commandeur De Jong had argued for an expansion 
of trade in Malabar, import of sugar by private merchants had 
proved a source of constant embarrassment. On 9 May 1757 the 
Council noted that the bombaras had not appeared at Cochin as 
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they were obtaining what they needed in the north, i.e. Calicut.! In 
1763 they found that sugar was selling well but it was impossible 
to raise the price as the Portuguese had imported a great quantity 
from China and were selling at a lower price.? Next year, the 
council suggested to Batavia that to overcome this competition 
from Macao, it was necessary to receive the annual consignment 
very early, in fact, before the Portuguese could appear upon the 
scene. They added that the Arabs and the Indians from the north 
preferred the Javanese sugar to the Chinese. The former was of a 
much better quality, although the latter was somewhat cheaper.’ 
In April 1765 the council wrote of a great import of Javanese sugar 
at Bombay. To counter the Portuguese and the English competition, 
they thought it was advisable to lower their price.‘ The import 
from China rose spectacularly in 1767. As many as eight ships 
arrived from Macao. Resident Cronenburg wrote from Can- 
nanore ‘that this coast is now so much saturated with Chinese 
sugar that at Tellicherry there are 2500 picols still unsold’.® In 
1769 the council received their annual ‘extract’ of the general 
letter from the Heeren XVII. The Heeren said that they were 
concerned at the news of the import of Javanese sugar at Bombay. 
They did not, however, think that a lowering of the Dutch price 
was an appropriate answer to this, because, first, it would not en- 
able the Company to obtain its necessary and proper (behoorlijk) 
profit, and, second, it would be harmful for Surat. They did not 
indicate what the solution would be.* 

In the ’seventies, however, the problem was not pressing. Taken 
by and large, the northern demand seemed willing and able to 
absorb all that was being imported from east and south-east Asia. 
Trade at Cochin increased by leaps and bounds.’ But the decade 
also revealed a basic difference of ideas between Malabar and 
Batavia. To the men on the spot, it was clear that the main interest 
of the northern merchants was in sugar. The spices and the copper 
that the company sold were seen to arouse little enthusiasm. 
Letters from Malabar, therefore, emphasized sugar to the exclu- 
sion of all else. The Council of the Indies had to weigh priorities 
on a very wide scale. They had to balance the requisitions of one 
establishment against those of another. All Asia was their field. 
Europe also claimed their attention, sometimes their obedience. 
The fact that seemed to impress them most was that, while the 
spices, if and when sold, brought in a profit of a thousand per cent 
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odd, the profit on sugar scarcely amounted to one hundred per cent. 
They decided to treat sugar as a necessary evil. It is, therefore, 
instructive to examine this decade in some detail. 

By the close of 1773 the bombara demand was at its peak. It 
was now the custom for many of them to make two trips to 
Malabar in a season. In October of this year, that is within two 
months of the opening of the season, the Dutch warehouses were 
empty except for a small quantity of spices. The Malabar Council 
asked Batavia for two ships next season. One of the two, they said, 
should arrive early to enable the first bombaras to come back a 
second time.! In the year 1774 Malabar received only one ship, 
and that arrived very late. A number of bombaras had to leave after 
waiting for a considerable time. What they wished to buy was sugar. 
But, impressed at the friendliness of Adriaan Moens and his 
Council, they bought some spices for which they had shown little 
enthusiasm previously. In May 1775 Moens described pepper 
and sugar as ‘the bait that drew the merchants to this place’. 
These were the commodities which helped to sell the spices and 
the copper that the company imported from Japan. This year, 
Moens wrote, so long as the Dutch were selling sugar, the spices 
were being sold as well. As soon as the sugar was exhausted, the 
demand for the spices fell.? 

The Council of the Indies were, obviously, not impressed. For 
them, the trade in sugar had an unhappy past. In the seventeenth 
century the cultivation had been started in Indonesia by Chinese 
planters. The company had sought to find a profit in this trade by 
forcing these planters to supply sugar at a low price, fixed arbit- 
rarily. They had claimed an absolute monopoly. The Chinese, in 
their turn, had oppressed the Indonesians, and, whenever possible, 
smuggled sugar out to purchasers other than the Dutch. The fall 
of the Safavi dynasty in Persia had dealt this business a grievous 
blow. The revolt of the desperate Chinese in Java in 1740 had 
almost finished this trade. In the ’seventies of the century the 
cultivation had only revived. It was not the policy of the Council 
of the Indies to enforce a strict monopoly in this trade and have 
the unhappy experience all over again.‘ 

In September 1774 Batavia wrote to say that they were sending 
20,000 ponds of cloves, ‘being 4000 ponds more than Your Excel- 
lencies asked for, in expectation that since the sale of it seems to be 
on the increase, this quantity along with the other goods can be 
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sold’, 8000 ponds of nutmeg and 250,000 ponds of Japanese copper 
‘which is 50,000 ponds more than what Your Excellencies re- 
quested’. ‘We shall’, they added, ‘try to meet the remaining 
demands as far as practicable.” In November 1776 the Council 
of the Indies said that they would send 66,500 ponds of copper, 
20,000 ponds of cloves and 15,000 ponds of nutmeg. Of the 6000 
canasser powder sugar and 400 canasser candy sugar that the 
Malabar Council had asked for, only ‘so much to be sent as would 
not prejudice the transport of the other commodities ’.? 

This, then, was the divergence of views in the ’seventies. During 
the next decade it proved fatal for the company’s trade in Malabar. 
As the ’eighties advanced, the bombaras seemed less and less in- 
clined to buy any cloves. Copper from Sweden arrived in great 
quantity and spoiled the market completely for the metal that the 
Dutch imported from Japan. The Malabar Council clung tena- 
ciously to the trade in sugar. In 1784 Commandeur Angelbeek 
argued strongly in favour of a resumption of the monopoly in this 
trade. Following the views of Casparus de Jong, expounded a 
generation previously, Angelbeek assured the Council of the Indies 
that if only the free trade were abandoned, Cochin could sell all that 
Surat absorbed, apart from her own annual demand. The com- 
mandeur was persuaded that, given proper nursing, Cochin would 
become ‘ the foremost trading centre in the whole of Western Asia’.* 

The shade of Baron Imhoff seemed to speak in the answer from 
Batavia.’ The Council of the Indies described Angelbeek’s pro- 
posal as ‘unnecessary and harmful’. They maintained that it was 
neither convenient for the company, nor did it accord with the 
company’s interests, to establish a monopoly in sugar. Batavia and 
Malacca, they said, could not exist (miet bestaan kunnen) without a 
limited trade permitted to private merchants. The company, they 
pointed out, was in no position to accept all the sugar that was 
produced. It had to permit a limited export to avoid ruining its 
own colony. All the profits at Cochin could not make up for the 
loss in the customs at Batavia alone, if, of course, a total ruin of 
that city could be avoided. The imposition of such a monopoly, 
added the Council of the Indies, would only encourage the English 
to expand their sugar cultivation in Bengal.* 

In October 1784 the official position was clearly stated. Sugar 
did not yield enough profit for the company to emphasize this 
trade. It should only be used to push the sales of other ‘profit 
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giving’ commodities, or for ballast. Sugar trade itself should be 
held down to reasonable proportions till the market demanded its 
expansion. Conditions in 1784, the Council of the Indies thought, 
did not justify such an expansion.! From 1784 to 1793 complaints 
from Batavia came thick and fast. The price of sugar at Surat was 
about two rupees more for every picol sold.*? The demand for 
spices was so low in Malabar that the council there were obliged to 
sell cloves in barter for salt-petre. ‘If we’, wrote the Council of 
the Indies, ‘are obliged to sell sugar for cash and cloves in barter, 
trade in Malabar would indeed become poor.’® 

Unfortunately for Malabar, along with this decline of the de- 
mand for spices upon the coast, prices rose in the Netherlands. 
In 1785 ordinary nutmeg fetched 72 stuivers a pond in Malabar 
while foelij, an expensive quality of nutmeg, sold at 120 stuivers a 
pond. In the Netherlands the prices were 120 stuivers and 360 
stuivers respectively.¢ Even more unfortunately, the cultivation of 
sugar declined in Indonesia. In 1786 the harvest was poor and the 
Company was forced to pay 4 rix-dollar more for a picol at Bata- 
via.5 In 1787 the Council of the Indies wrote to say that they could 
scarcely procure the sugar needed for the two ships to Surat and 
one to Malabar. ‘This business’, they added, ‘is almost perishing 
thanks to the bitter consequences of war.” During 1788 and 1789 
they were unable to send any sugar to Malabar.’ All this neces- 
sarily led to the letter of 23 October 1792. 
We must [wrote Batavia] most seriously deplore the sales [in Malabar]. 
Atan establishment which is so costly and incurs such high expenditures, 
it [the sale] has been so unusually poor in 1790/1 as to yield a net profit 
of only f. 131,270.9.8. Moreover, we have received not a grain of pepper 
in 1791. The sale of cloves in that ‘book year’ amounted to no more 
than 7200} ponds. In short, whichever way we look at it, Malabar 
must be regarded as an unbearable financial burden, which we cannot 
sustain any longer.® 
On 14 November 1793 the sad news was finally communicated. 
The ‘ruinous revolution of St Domingo’ had pushed up the price 
of sugar in the Netherlands to 16 stuivers a pond. The Council of 
the Indies reiterated that the price remained low in Malabar. 
After a careful calculation of all the incidental expenses involved 
in the sugar trade, they had come to the conclusion that the com- 
pany could not carry on in Malabar on the strength of sugar alone. 
It had therefore been decided to abandon all trade upon the coast.® 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE MEDIEVAL MERCHANT 


The departure of the Dutchmen from Malabar, if it had come 
earlier in the century, would undoubtedly have been welcomed 
by the merchants of the coast. The monopoly of the Jan Company, 
though indifferently enforced, had always been irksome. But new 
and sinister forces had come into play ever since the great turning 
of the Northern Trade, and the menace from the Dutch had been 
cut down to the size of a minor nuisance. In the half century that 
followed the accession of Martanda Varma, Travancore turned the 
merchants of the interior into officials of the state, and reduced the 
coastal merchants to a pathetic dependence upon its commercial 
department. In the north, Calicut, that medieval citadel of free 
trade, stood vigil over its last commercial boom till the Mysorean 
armies appeared. Tipu, more than Haidar, attempted and almost 
achieved the destruction of its traditional commerce. In despair the 
merchants of Cochin tried to work out a new business arrangement 
with the Dutch. But this tenuous prosperity collapsed with the 
Jan Company’s withdrawal. Thus in course of the eighteenth 
century the medieval merchant, as Malabar had known him, was 
driven to the wall and destroyed. 

The destruction of medieval trade based on small farming and 
handicraft production closed 'a long historical period. Throughout 
its middle ages Malabar had sustained a vigorous merchant class. 
True, it was not the same people over a long period. Groups of 
merchants had followed one another to commercial predominance. 
During the sixteenth century the Muslim aristocracy of commerce 
had retreated before the Portuguese impact. As if to fill the vacuum 
the Konkani Brahmins had deserted their ancestral home near Goa 
and spread out all over the coast.1 The Dutch had settled at the 
full tide of Konkani predominance in Malabar. The trade of the 
Konkani merchants had figured prominently in the papers of the 
Malabar Council. Babba Prabhu, the foremost among these mer- 
chants, had almost monopolized the company’s commodities. The 
commandeurs of Malabar had treated him gently, even when his 
payments were not prompt. He was believed to have enough 
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political influence to bring about a war between the Zamorin and 
the Dutch. Besides Babba, a man called Rama Prabhu served the 
company in 1688 as did Baboeca Prabhu who was Babba’s brother. 
In the ‘nineties of the seventeenth century, Babba’s son Nannoe 
Prabhu was in the company’s service. Although the Prabhus did 
not maintain this kind of domination for long, they remained 
important merchants in Cochin town as did the Konkani com- 
munity as a whole.’ Along with the Konkanis, the Jews, long 
settled in Malabar, had quietly followed their trade. In the six- 
teenth century their principal colony was at Cranganore. They did 
not, however, retain this centre for long. Cranganore seems to 
have attracted the hostility of the Portuguese and the enmity of 
the Muslim merchants of Calicut. It was sacked twice within the 
first quarter of the century. Then it became the battleground in the 
wars of Cochin and Calicut. In 1565 the Jews emigrated from 
Cranganore to settle down at Cochin where a few of their families 
were already living. There, in 1647, they were joined by one 
Ezechiel Rahabi who migrated from Haleb in Syria. Ezechiel’s 
son David Rahabi came out to Malabar after his father’s death and 
settled at Cochin in 1664. He soon made his fortune and by 1686 
was known as one of the wealthiest merchants of Cochin. It would 
appear that from this time the Rahabi family established close 
business links with the dominating family of the Prabhus. In 1695 
David Rahabi appeared before the Malabar Council as the attorney 
of the great Babba Prabhu to settle Babba’s outstanding accounts 
with the Dutch. A year earlier David Rahabi had become the 
father of a boy whom he called Ezechiel after the child’s grand- 
father. Ezechiel Rahabi, the son of David Rahabi, was destined 
to become the most illustrious member of the Rahabi family in 
Malabar.? 

David Rahabi died in 1726. Ezechiel Rahabi, who had already 
been associated with the Dutch East India Company along with his 
father, now became their chief merchant. In 1737 the Malabar 
Council noted that Ezechiel Rahabi was ‘the only person who bought 
the commodities sent by their Excellencies [Batavia]’. In 1739 
Baron Van Imhoff, then Governor of Ceylon, visited Malabar and 
wrote to Batavia to say that ‘but for the energy and ability of 
Rahabi and the friendliness of the King of Cochin, the position of 
the Malabar Commandement, specially in its pepper business, would 
indeed have been desperate’? In the year 1743 the outgoing 
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commandeur, Stein van Gollenesse, had this to say about the 
merchants of Cochin:? 


The merchant Ezechiel Rahabi is beyond doubt the foremost. He, like 
his father David Rahabi before him, has served the Company for many 
years with distinction, and merits a mention well before anyone else. 
The others are content to fetch a little out of the Company’s ware- 
houses, if they are assured of a profit thereon. But if by chance the 
demand for a commodity falls, Ezechiel must step into the breach. He 
has never yet left the Company in an embarrassing situation, and it is 
alone due to him that the Company’s goods have never rotted in the 
warehouses, or been sold under the Company’s prices... The mer- 
chant Ezechiel, mentioned above, is also the chief supplier of whatever 
the Company may need, nothing excepted. Although this man, now for 
many years, has given satisfaction, and, on account of his great wealth, 
modest conduct, great prestige among the princes of Malabar, outstand- 
ing good faith and devotion to the Company’s business, and also on 
account of the many services he has rendered the Company, deserves 
great consideration, nonetheless Your Honour would do well to watch 
him closely, since he is [above all] a merchant, and these people [the 
merchants] usually seek their own profit. This is the reason why I have 
never dispensed with the Konkani Pinna Poy, although he is so full of 
trickeries and deception as scarcely to deserve the name of an honest 
man. But I have used him sometimes to keep Ezechiel on his toes, to the 
greatest advantage of the Company’s business—be it in keeping the 
market steady, or ensure a good sale for the Company’s commodities— 
because these two are deadly enemies. But Your Honour must not make 
too much of this practice as I have found out that this Pinna Poy set up a 
fund with another Konkani to the amount of 100,000 rix-dollars, the 
aim being that they would sell all the commodities they bought from the 
Company at prices below the market, and through this means ruin 
Ezechiel Rahabi. Ezechiel turned this corner as best he could, but not 
without a loss [hoewel mogelijk, niet zonder schade, dat hoekje te boven 
gekomen is). 

Pinna Poy has also given a great deal of money to the King of Cochin 
to speak for him to us that he may become the Chief Merchant for the 
Company ...I have steadily turned this request down as highly in- 
jurious to the Company’s interests and have told His Highness that 
anyone bringing money to the Company, would be obliged, and that we 
make no distinction between the merchants except with regard to pepper. 

Ocependra Chetty is an alert merchant who is beginning to prosper, 
but as he is a man who sends boats out on his own account, I fear he will 
not be making good for long. Already he has suffered a number of 
severe blows. 
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Naga Prabhu is an intelligent and experienced merchant, who has 
rendered good services to the Company. But his capital is only modest. 
I have profited from his advice about the Company’s business. The rest 
of the merchants are of little importance. 

This was 1743, a time on the whole of quiet confidence for the 
merchants of Cochin. Two years later when the customs were 
farmed out for the first time, because Van Imhoff wanted to intro- 
duce limited free trade, the Konkani Santa Poy offered about one 
hundred guilders more for the farm than had actually been col- 
lected before.! The Malabar Council spoke of the feeling among 
the merchants that a phase of prosperity was under way.? In 1747 
the businessmen offered to take over the trade to Mocha that 
the Company had abandoned.* But, already, in the south their 
colleagues were under fire in Travancore. Before we turn to 
such developments, however, it is well at this point to consider 
some general characteristics of trade and traders in Malabar. 

In the trade of Malabar export played the dominant role. 
Pepper, cardamom, sandal wood and cloths were the major com- 
modities exported. The commodities imported from Indonesia 
and China were exported again without being absorbed locally. 
Local consumption of imported goods was slight. But because the 
Indonesian commodities were not in demand at all, the Dutch 
officials tended to overemphasize the absence of any local market. 
The produce which came down from the north was, to a large 
extent, absorbed upon the coast. Cotton and kapok were in steady 
demand. The Palghat gap to the east of Cochin, at times, com- 
municated a demand from the interior.‘ Japanese copper would, 
occasionally, be sold to ‘the merchants from the hills’.5 But, ad- 
mittedly, in the overall picture of trade such local consumption 
was not a significant factor. 

Men who engaged in trade varied greatly in wealth and position. 
It is difficult to put an exact figure to the total wealth of the dif- 
ferent traders but it would be safe to think in terms of a million 
rupees, as that coin was minted at Surat, in the case of the weal- 
thiest. Ezechiel Rahabi once lent the Dutch Company Rs. 90,000 
in a dire emergency and made it clear that it was all that he had. 
Now, it was usually the habit of the merchants to invest most of 
what they had in goods and keep only a little liquid cash in hand. 
The proportion here, again, has to be conjectured but a ratio of 
ten to one cannot be far off. Thus if Ezechiel could lay his hands 
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on about a hundred thousand rupees at short notice his total 
assets were, most likely, in the neighbourhood of a million. 
Similarly Haji Yusuf, one of the leading merchants of Calicut, 
could still scrape up loans amounting to Rs. 600,000 in the days of 
his crashing fortunes. The creditors must have calculated Yusuf’s 
total assets at much beyond that figure. Isaac Surgun, also of 
Calicut, would certainly be in this same class but the only con- 
crete figure to go by in his case is Rs. 40,000 which he was com- 
pelled to pay as fine to Tipu Sultan in 1788. This was after his 
business had received several hard knocks and we have to re- 
member that Tipu could have had no accurate idea of Surgun’s 
real assets. But there was no one either at Cochin or Calicut of the 
class of Mulla Abdul Jafar of Surat who died in 1718 leaving a 
fortune worth Rs. 8,500,000. Again, these wealthy merchants of 
eighteenth-century Malabar had little reserves to fall back on. 
Ezechiel Rahabi died in 1771 and by the end of the century the 
family had gone bankrupt. The fall of the Surguns was even more 
spectacular. Isaac died in about 1790 and his son Joseph Surgun 
died in insolvency in 1801. The crash in the fortunes of Haji Yusuf 
would appear to have come with equal swiftness. Beyond this 
group of prosperous merchants which comprised no more than 
half a dozen people, there was a fairly large middle class whose 
average wealth would appear to have been in the neighbourhood of 
a hundred thousand rupees. At the other end a man like Derwa 
Naik of Cochin would rather flee the town than face the loss of a 
hundred rupees.? At Tellicherry the English dared not penalize 
their merchants for non-fulfilment of contract as this would cause 
a collapse in the merchants’ credit and the procurement would 
stop.® The whole property of Muccuttum Paquy fetched no more 
than Rs. 7643.4 

Businessmen naturally tended to congregate at important port 
towns, like Calicut or Cochin, production centres like Kottar, and 
inland marts, like Porka. 

Business, however, was the concern of the individual rather than 
of groups acting in common interest. The only ‘companies’ we 
hear about were in the extreme south at Kottar and its environs. 
Nelliapa Chetty, for example, was the active partner in a group 
where three other men invested their fortune. Nelliapa himself 
was not a wealthy man. Padaram Chetty and Co. was reputed 
to have a capital of 600,000 fanams invested in trade.5 We have 
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evidence of some other kinds of joint ventures from time to time. 
Thus there was the fund of 100,000 rix-dollars (Rs. 175,000) 
which the Konkani Pinna Poy set up with the help of another mer- 
chant in order to undersell Ezechiel Rahabi. Then we have the 
partnership between Callaga Prabhu and Ezechiel Rahabi which 
started in 1752 and lasted several years. During this time there 
was no common fund for the two of them but they appear to have 
undertaken several ventures together. Similar joint ventures un- 
dertaken by the Chetty cousins, Aboula and Ramayen, lasted for 
about ten years from 1783. But apart from these stray evidences, 
business upon the coast was usually conducted by individual 
merchants acting in their personal interest. Even the three sons of 
Ezechiel Rahabi, all prosperous merchants, traded independently 
of each other.1 

A rich merchant was free to trade in as many commodities as 
he pleased and he would also undertake different kinds of business 
operations. Thus the great Ezechiel sold pepper, cardamom and 
cloth. He would also buy and sell Chinese porcelain. He owned 
coastal boats which would ferry paddy and coconut along the 
coast. He also owned larger vessels which would sail to Bengal, 
Malacca and Mocha. He would lend money himself, occasionally 
large sums, and he would also undertake to ‘manage’ the monies of 
other people. But lower down the scale there was neither the 
money to invest in different undertakings nor the ability to with- 
stand a sudden reverse. Thus men like Derwa Naik at Cochin or 
Muccuttum Paquy at Tellicherry, not to mention the numerous 
traders who supplied the Dutch with pepper till the rise of 
Martanda Varma, were never mentioned except in connexion with 
the pepper trade. Sometimes it was tradition. Thus the men at 
Kottar, although some of them were rich, never handled anything 
but cloth.? 

There was one other consideration which prevented the lesser 
men from taking on too much. It was the rich man’s privilege to 
operate with a large network of business associates spread along 
the different ports. These other men were called by various names. 
Usually they were ‘correspondents’, sometimes they were ‘agents’, 
at others they would be ‘ brokers’ and finally the Dutch on occasions 
used the expression ‘gemagtigde’ which can only be translated as 
attorney. Duties assigned to a correspondent varied. One obvious 
task was to keep his foreign associates posted with local news and 
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commercial intelligence. A second was to assist their vessels when 
at the correspondent’s port in all possible ways. A third would be 
to procure local cargo when this was desired. Sometimes a mer- 
chant would also give another some of his own money to manage. 
And of course a correspondent would always buy and discount 
bills of exchange for his business associates. This network of 
correspondents knit the far-flung ports together and made prices 
fluctuate in the bazaars of Malabar as the situation changed in 
Guzerat and Bengal.! 

The independence of the merchant was limited only by his need 
for protection. This was usually provided by the local prince. A 
prosperous trade was as much in the interest of the prince as of 
the trader. While the profit went to the merchant, the prince re- 
ceived the tolls. Not all princes, of course, acted always upon 
enlightened self-interest, and cases of oppression occurred.? But 
a great merchant could stand up to a little king, and emigration 
was an effective deterrent.? This was why it was to the interest of 
the merchants to have political peace without large-scale centraliza- 
tion. The wars of our period, the new administration in the south, 
and finally the Mysorean occupation of north Malabar broke the 
nobility and smashed the merchants. 

The process, as we noted before, seems to have started in the 
kingdom of Travancore during the season 1743/4.4 A campaign of 
intimidation began. The officials of the king realized that the 
quickest way of obtaining pepper from a recalcitrant merchant 
was to ‘sett Nairs on their Houses’. Cunja Naina, a substantial 
pepper merchant, in business in the south of Travancore, appears 
to have carried on a very unequal struggle against the government 
for a few years. He exercised great influence upon the merchants 
in his part of the country. The major gesture of defiance of Cunja 
Naina was exporting pepper to Coromandel in the face of a royal 
interdict.6 But the commercial department gradually tightened its 
grip.” In May 1750 the English at Anjengo noted that ‘several of 
the King’s Subjects, we hear, having been detected selling of 
Pepper to the Pondy Merchants, were Spitted alive and others 
suffer’d to escape with the loss of their Noses, Ears or Eyes’.® 
Faced with such vigorous official policy, the resistance of the in- 
land merchants collapsed. Procurement of pepper became the 
job of ‘purchasers’ appointed by the king.” No doubt, many of 
these men had previously been in business themselves. At least 
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two leading merchants in the conquered territories appear to have 
accepted posts of ragiadore under Rama Varma. One of them, 
Poko Moessa, came to a sticky end. Detected in financial dis- 
honesty, he was executed at Porka—trampled under an elephant. 
Gowinda Poy, who succeeded Moessa, had been the chief mer- 
chant of independent Porka. He does not seem to have done well as 
a bureaucrat and appears to have joined Haider during the latter’s 
first visit to Malabar.? 

The merchants of the port towns, trading exclusively overseas, 
were allowed to eke out a living. Indications are that, after the 
assumption of internal trade by the king, external commerce of 
Travancore declined. The export duty on areca nuts was increased 
from f. 1 to f. 12. The volume of this trade shrank immediately 
to one-sixth.5 Pepper was sold to the coastal merchants at a high 
price fixed by the king. The merchants had, also, to buy the Dutch 
permits, from the king, to cover the export of this pepper.‘ They 
were free to buy what tobacco they pleased at Jaffnapatam, but as 
they were obliged to sell to the commercial department alone, and at 
a price fixed by the department, they had, in fact, no independent 
role in this trade. The amount of the annual royal demand thus 
became the most important factor in the tobacco trade. The price 
laid down by the government of Travancore regulated the market 
in Ceylon. Faced with this dominating royal presence, forced to 
fight for every fanam, the coastal merchants of Travancore devised 
elaborate schemes to evade the Dutch customs at Quilon. Life 
became extremely difficult for the farmer of customs, Krishna 
Pandit. In 1765, unable to meet his obligations, he went and hid 
at Porka, where he was apprehended by the Dutch. In 1772, dis- 
turbed at the steadily falling customs at Quilon, which depended 
entirely upon the trade of Travancore vessels, Moens considered 
resumption of the farm by the company. Jan Rosier, in one more 
of his sensible discussions, pointed out that if this happened, ‘we 
shall have to run after the merchants for our money’.® 

The contrast with the north was therefore sharp. Demand at 
the ports and roadsteads of northern Malabar was steadily on the 
increase. The vessels from Macao which embarrassed the Dutch 
at Cochin with their import of sugar, annoyed the English at 
Tellicherry with their purchases of pepper. The merchants who 
supplied the investment of the Tellicherry Factory were caught 
between thetwo demands from China and the north’. But with the 
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invasion of Haidar in 1766 the fortunes of Calicut, which catered 
to the northern demand, gradually declined. 

The impact of the Mysorean invasion upon the coastal mer- 
chants was, to start with, indirect and almost indifferent. Naturally 
it was the merchant of the interior who panicked and fied. This 
desertion produced its effect upon the ports. On 10 March 1766 
the Tellicherry Factory found that their merchants were very re- 
luctant to enter into contracts. The money they had advanced in- 
land had disappeared with its disappearing recipients. It was only 
after a great deal of persuasion that they agreed to fresh contracts. 
But the penalty for non-fulfilment had to be drastically reduced. 
Calicut fell in April 1766. At Cochin, Commandeur Breekpot 
reflected : ‘We shall ere long have to do with a Muslim instead of a 
Hindu Government ... It is known how much the Muslims are 
attached to trade and therefore (they) will adopt all measures to 
leave commerce entirely free and unfettered.”* 

The first visit of Haidar almost proved the commandeur right. 
The Malabar Council, true to form, were hoping for a flight of the 
millionaires once Haidar settled down at Calicut.? On 6 April 1767 
they had to write that no such thing had happened. Not one mer- 
chant had deserted Calicut. On the contrary, Haidar had received 
them well and encouraged them to carry on with their trade.‘ The 
evidence of this was irrefutable. On 20 April 1766 Ezechiel Rahabi 
received a letter from Isaac Surgun, the principal Jewish merchant 
at Calicut. It ran as follows: 


Last Tuesday the Nabab Haidar Ali Khan arrived in Calicut and on 
‘Wednesday I had the honour of meeting His Excellency. He used such 
sweet words towards me that I must judge him to be a worthy person. 
His Excellency asked me about your noble self’s health. I told him that 
Your Honour was still keeping well, on which His Excellency said that 
he was obliged to Your Honour because of some medecine that Your 
Honour had sent previously, and so would like to meet you. I informed 
him that Your Honour was an old man, and was not fit to travel. At this 
the Nabab asked me how many children Your Honour had, to which I 
answered, Your Honour had three sons, and the Nabab said he would 
like to see of them. I think Your Honour would do well to send one of 
your sons here, at any rate a member of your family, and I shall do my 
best that His Excellency receives them well. 


Haidar Ali himself wrote a friendly letter to Ezechiel Rahabi,* and 
invited him to visit Calicut. ‘When Your Honour’, Haidar wrote, 
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‘comes here to speak with us, we shall confer the trade of this 
whole country on Your Honour alone.’ This was written to Rahabi 
as the chief merchant of the Dutch and the offer of monopoly was 
meant for the Malabar Council. The council were greatly excited. 
They sent two envoys to meet the Nawab. Ezechiel’s eldest son 
accompanied this embassy. The envoys were instructed not to 
show any eagerness about the offer of monopoly but, if any con- 
crete offer were made, to get it immediately into writing. But 
actually Haidar had not come to Calicut to sign away its trade. 
On 6 April 1767 Commandeur Breekpot wrote in bitterness: ‘We 
have tried once before to obtain, from the Nabab Haidar Ali Khan, 
the pepper collected among the merchants, for Rs. 80-85 a candy. 
This has not succeeded. That conqueror, on being offered a 
sumptuous present [voor een goed doceur], has left complete freedom 
of trade in this grain to his merchants.” The Nawab seemed fully 
aware of the advantages of a prosperous trade. Naval units of 
Mysore cruised the coast in quest of pirates. The admiral of the 
fleet carried instructions to remove all hindrance to trade from the 
ports of expanded Mysore.® 

The chief difficulty were the Nairs. It was their incurable habit 
to ‘put the foot of insubordination in the path of presumption’.* 
Rebellion became chronic in north Malabar. Haidar Ali’s policy 
to encourage trade was based upon a sympathetic handling of the 
coastal merchants alone. Business, however, was impossible with- 
out stability in the interior. The price of pepper at Calicut again rose 
steeply. In 1765 the Dutch officials in north Malabar expected no 
difficulty in procurement if the company paid Rs. 90 a candy.® In 
1767 they found the agents of Calicut buying feverishly at Rs. 130- 
140.6 In 1768 the Malabar Council were unable to tell what 
price the Calicut buyers were actually offering, because large-scale 
purchase had broken down. Pepper was being snapped up in 
small lots. Everything was made insecure by Nair rebellion.” The 
problem in 1766-8 was, then, not a lessening of demand at Calicut, 
nor was it the collapse or decline of the merchant princes; it was 
caused by a sharp fall in supply due to the political unrest. 

The armies of Mysore returned in 1773 with a somewhat dif- 
ferent mission. All concern for trade was dropped. Malabar was 
to be administered for quick profits (a wingeweest). Adriaan Moens 
noted in March 1774 that Haidar’s officials were oppressing the 
great and small with impartial attention. The Mysorean navy was 
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forcing its passes on all vessels. A number of bombaras, which had 
already left for home, were hauled back to Calicut for this purpose. 
But Haidar himself was not in Malabar. There was some hope that 
the new oppression was a scheme of the local governor. A number 
of northern traders complained to Haidar and pointed out the 
economic disaster implied in the ruin of Calicut. Moens expressed 
the hope that once the Nawab acquired a firm grasp over the 
administration, he would protect trade, or, at any rate, prevent 
grosser abuses.1 Isaac Surgun travelled frantically between 
Cochin, Calicut and Srirangapattan in an effort to keep his own 
business going.’ But affairs did not improve in north Malabar. 
In 1781, Moens noted in his memoir that ‘the territory of the 
Zamorin was miserably plundered and ruined and even the mer- 
chants, from whom Calicut gets most of its revenue, were robbed 
and oppressed in such a way that it almost seemed as if the Nabab 
intended to devastate that kingdom utterly and drain the last drop 
out of it’.® 

The real blow fell under Tipu Sultan.‘ The calamity lay not so 
much in the terror he spread, though it must have greatly restricted 
all trade, as in the deliberate measures he adopted against the 
traditional commerce of Malabar. Naranna Prabhu, an envoy from 
the Malabar Council to Calicut in 1784, saw on his way that all 
sandal trees and pepper vines were being cut down. People told 
him that the Nawab had given strict orders for their destruction as 
it was because of these commodities that the Europeans sought to 
make war on him. When Prabhu arrived at Calicut, he found that 
the governor was two days’ march away from the city ‘busy des- 
troying all sandal trees and pepper vines’.> This, however, was 
not all. That energetic private trader Murdoch Brown wrote from 
Mangalore in 1786: ‘Nothing can be bought without advising the 
sovereign, which occasions a delay of at least fifteen days. In a 
letter dated 15 October 1788, Canaple, commandant at Mahe, 
informed De Conway, governor of Pondicherry, that trade in 
pepper had become difficult ever since the sovereign of Mysore 
had assumed the monopoly.’ The same officer wrote to say on 10 
September 1789 that Tipu had forbidden his subjects to sell their 
produce to anyone but officials of the government.® This monopoly 
was not wholly like that in Travancore, an exclusive, departmental 
affair of the administration. Three substantial Mopla merchants of 
Calicut were placed in charge of the whole operation.® But there 
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were many resemblances between the new system in the north 
and, by now, the old story in the south. Tipu built a fleet of mer- 
cantile vessels to transport the royal trade. For the first time free 
trade disappeared from the Zamorin’s lands. To be a wealthy mer- 
chant at Calicut became a dangerous thing. In 1788 Isaac Surgun, 
while in town, was fined Rs. 40,000 and was placed under house 
arrest. He told two envoys of the Malabar Council, who were then 
at Calicut, that other merchants in the city were sharing the same 
fate. The last that we hear of Surgun in the Dutch papers is a 
warning he conveyed to Commandeur Angelbeek from his house 
at Calicut, as an armed Mysorean guard paced outside with a 
naked sword. Tipu, said Surgun, had his eyes on Cochin and its 
wealthy merchants. The invasion would come once the rains were 
over. Surgun entreated the commandeur to act in close unison 
with the king of Travancore. ‘On this alliance’, said the dis- 
illusioned man, ‘depended the survival of Malabar.”* 

Barring an invasion from the north, or for that matter the south, 
the survival of the merchants of Cochin came to depend entirely 
upon the Dutch Company’s import of Indonesian commodities. 
The trade in pepper was lost after a valiant struggle in the ’forties 
and the ’fifties.? In the second half of the ’sixties came the My- 
sorean invasion. Trade in north Malabar ceased to be an attractive 
proposition. The Indonesian commodities became, therefore, the 
only support of a constricted existence. This trade of the merchants 
of Cochin, was, in fact, founded upon the inexperience of the 
Dutch. The bombaras and dhouws always brought a considerable 
amount of northern produce. Some barter, therefore, was un- 
avoidable if one wished to exploit the northern demand. The 
Netherlands East India Company would never accept payment in 
kind. Dutch officials were terrified at the prospect of a warehouse 
full of goods ‘with which they remained sitting’. This was where 
the merchants of Cochin came in. It was their job to relieve the 
Malabar Council of the annual cargo from Batavia, sell this cargo 
to the bombaras partly for cash, partly in barter, sell the northern 
produce that they thus accepted and pay the council in the currency 
that the council desired. The Dutch, therefore, lost a middle- 
man’s profit which was snatched, so to speak, under their very 
noses. It rankled. But it was a complaint they could never remedy. 
There was another one of this kind, however, to which they found 
an answer in the ’seventies. It was the habit of the Indian mer- 
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chants to wait for the arrival of the bombaras, judge the extent and 
nature of the demand, and then request the council for such items 
of the Indonesian cargo as they expected to sell. It meant that if 
for any reason the northern demand slackened or failed, the council 
‘remained sitting’ with their annual cargo but the merchants were 
unaffected. As the dependence of the local traders upon the 
spices and sugar became manifest, the Malabar Council moved to 
redress this old grievance. It was Governor Lodewijk Senff who 
made the first move early in November 1770. He called upon the 
merchants of Cochin to take over the whole of the annual Indonesian 
cargo at one transaction (eenklaps aanteslaan) and pay at a price 
fixed before the bombaras arrived. Naturally it was to Ezechiel 
Rahabi that, in the first instance, the appeal was made. Rahabi 
refused to depart from the traditional custom of piecemeal transac- 
tions. Senff pointed out that this was scarcely acting as a business- 
man. ‘A businessman’, Senff said, ‘ who wanted to gain something, 
must risk something.’ Ezechiel Rahabi, who had been in business 
for upwards of half a century, remained unconvinced. Following 
him the other merchants also turned down the new proposal. The 
Governor refused to admit defeat. Finally at a conference on 20 
November 1770, the Konkani Callaga Prabhu, who was at the 
time the sworn enemy of the Rahabis, the Banias Ganesha Chetty 
and Anta Chetty and the Jewish merchant Daniel Cohen agreed to 
Senff’s terms. Ezechiel Rahabi and his son, David Rahabi, were 
invited to attend this conference, but did not. The Malabar Council 
described the group of four as ‘our merchants at present’.? 

It was, no doubt, a very unpleasant surprise to a very old man. 
Ezechiel Rahabi had scarcely a year more to live. David Rahabi 
had been chosen by the Company to succeed his father as the First 
Merchant at Cochin.’ But the Rahabi House was already in 
decline. It was largely an inevitable outcome of the times. The 
days of the great merchant were over in Malabar. Kings were now 
in trade. A campaign was on to despoil the trader. In his efforts to 
cope with the changing times, Ezechiel had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Governor Senff. There had been three significant 
incidents. First, there was the effort by the Elaya Raja, the heir 
presumptive, but de facto ruler, of Cochin to increase the royal 
income by imposing new taxes upon the merchants. This prince, 
later to become Raja Rama Varma of Cochin, was ‘a bold, active, 
energetic and ambitious’ young man. Ezechiel had considered it 
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best to fall in with his wishes. He had, therefore, drawn up the 
new regulations for internal customs himself. The new rates were 
not to apply to the business of the Rahabi House. But Konkani, 
Bania and the other Jewish merchants had complained. When early 
in 1770 Governor Senff assembled all the witnesses, Ezechiel 
admitted his part in the affair with great reluctance. This little 
problem was left for Adriaan Moens to solve in 1772.1 

The second incident concerned the king of Travancore. Eze- 
chiel Rahabi obviously wished to keep this great king in good 
humour. So when in 1770 Senff decided to suspend issuing passes 
to Travancore as a gesture of displeasure at the diminishing pepper 
supply, Rahabi argued strongly against it. But unfortunately for 
him the governor was proved justified in taking this firm stand.? It 
is thus not improbable that the accumulated annoyance of Senff 
led to the transformation in commercial arrangement late in 
1770. At any rate, the blow was primarily directed at the Rahabi 
House. 

The third incident, which occurred only a little while before 
Senff left Cochin, demonstrated the animosity which the Governor 
had come to entertain against Ezechiel. We have already noticed 
the commercial arrangements which Rahabi had made with the 
Konkani merchant Callaga Prabhu since 1752. These arrangements 
did not work out well and as Callaga put it before the Dutch court 
at Cochin some years later, there was ‘a difference’ about a sum 
of money which a bombara from Cutch had paid to him (Callaga) 
and a further difficulty about a ship load of sugar which he had 
purchased. The upshot, according to Callaga Prabhu, was that 
Ezechiel Rahabi ‘determined upon following him and reduce him 
to poverty’. Unfortunately for Prabhu, he was indebted to Rahabi 
for a sum of Rs. 10,000 and towards the close of the year 1770 
Ezechiel took over a warehouse of Prabhu as part payment of the 
debt. But he did not think it worthwhile to consult Prabhu about 
it and Callaga upped and complained to Senff. The Governor 
ordered Rahabi to return the keys of the warehouse to the Kon- 
kani. Ezechiel refused. At this point a group of respectable 
merchants of Cochin town became alarmed at the turn events were 
taking and, led by the Jew Daniel Cohen, stepped in toarrange an 
accommodation between Ezechiel Rahabi and Callaga Prabhu. 
After persistent and tricky negotiations it was agreed that Ezechiel 
would return the keys to Callaga who would execute a bond under- 
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taking to make annual payments to Rahabi till the whole debt was 
cleared. This settlement reached, all of them went to Senff no 
doubt in a mood of self-congratulation. The governor was furious. 
He shouted at the mediators: ‘Who sent you to arrange this 
accommodation ?’ Then he turned to Ezechiel and said, ‘You give 
those keys to Prabhu this day as I ordered or I shall know what to 
do with you.’ The keys were returned and the Rahabis kept away 
from the disputed warehouse till Senff was gone and Ezechiel was 
dead? 

Lodewijk Senff left the coast early in 1771 and was succeeded 
by Adriaan Moens, beyond doubt one of the ablest of the com- 
mandeurs. He was also a kind man and could see the tragedy of 
the old man Rahabi and feel some compassion for him. In his 
memoir, which he was to write ten years later, Moens discussed 
the position as he saw it. 


Ezechiel Rahabi [Moens wrote] was formerly almost the only merchant 
here, at least he alone had the title of Company’s merchant, and if any- 
one, Jew, Canarin [Konkani] or Banyan, took goods from the Company 
in order to sell them to the dealers, it was done through the channel of 
Ezechiel, or with his consent, so that this old man was almost master of 
the trade here, which, to tell the plain truth, was not to the Company’s 
interest. This had already struck my predecessor [Senff] just before my 
arrival here, and he had begun to make some changes . . . This Jew had 
otherwise at bottom an honest and upright character and had much 
influence over the native princes and the notables of their kingdoms. It 
must also be acknowledged that this Ezechiel was often and in various 
circumstances of service to the Company. So it would have been a hard 
blow to the old man if in order to put a stop to his monopolizing the 
trade, we had wished to keep him out of it in his old days and in the 
last moments of his life, and so I had made up my mind to set to work 
imperceptibly and by degrees. For this reason I occasionally discoursed 
with him on this subject, and showed that the trade should be free, and 
could not be carried on with propriety any longer as before . . . I had the 
satisfaction to find the old man not contradicting, but on the contrary 
acknowledging the justice of my remarks. However, as he died in the 
month of October 1771 . . . the reasons for introducing the change bit 
by bit fell to the ground.” 


The death of Ezechiel Rahabi changed things perceptibly in 
Cochin town. He was not replaced. David never attained the status 
as a First Merchant his father had done. Men like Babba Prabhu 
and Ezechiel were now historical curiosities. Smaller men strutted 
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about the stage. A Bania merchant whom the Dutch always called 
Anta Chetty but who would more properly be called Bhagwan 
Chetty inherited some of Ezechiel’s prominence. A Jewish mer- 
chant Samuel Abraham was making money.! The three sons of 
Ezechiel—Elias, Moses and David—were also prominent mer- 
chants. The Konkanis were there, unobtrusive but tenacious, 
quietly influential. The last representatives of the Prabhus were, 
however, soon gone. On 11 November 1771 a sensational lawsuit 
began at Cochin. The three sons and heirs of Ezechiel Rahabi sued 
Callaga Prabhu for unlawful possession of one of their warehouses 
and an undischarged debt of over Rs. 6000. Almost all the top men 
of the mercantile community of Cochin turned out either to bear 
witness for the Rahabis or to assist them in other ways. Bhagwan 
Chetty and Daniel Cohen stood full security for the young Rahabis. 
Konkani merchants Baba Saraf, Aloe Saraf, Bikoe Kienie and 
Rama Sinaij described the injustice done by Senff to Ezechiel. 
A Jewish freeman, David Scheffer, represented the Rahabis at court. 
Callaga Prabhu pleaded his own cause. His witnesses, as David 
Scheffer was quick to point out, were drawn from the dregs of 
Cochin town and many of them finally did not turn up. Scheffer 
also drew the attention of the court to the fact that things of late 
had been going very badly for Prabhu and he had in fact been in jail 
once on account of a debt to Oependra Chetty. Callaga had very 
little to say for himself as regards the specific complaints but made 
up for it by vigorous denunciations of the late Ezechiel Rahabi. 
He said that the Prabhus and the Rahabis had been on close and 
good terms for a long time. His father and Ezechiel Rahabi’s father 
had been very good friends. In his death-bed Ezechiel’s father had 
left young Ezechiel in charge of Callaga’s parent, who had initiated 
the young Jew into the mysteries of business. But Ezechiel had 
grown up a perverse man. Wealth became his god and he had never 
been able to brook any competitor in business. Callaga maintained 
that he was being persecuted and that the original loan of Rs. 10,000 
which he was supposed to have taken from Ezechiel had in fact 
been a fraud. He had been forced to sign a receipt for it by the 
First Lord Paliyam who was a good friend of Ezechiel Rahabi. 
Unfortunately for him none of this could be substantiated while 
the witnesses for the Rahabis proved the genuineness of the loan 
and made out a strong case for the warehouse going to the heirs of 
Ezechiel. The court sided with them and the Rahabis won their 
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suit on 19 August 1772, nearly a year after it was begun.! This must 
have been a crippling blow for Callaga but within months it was 
followed by another. The Dutch East India Company sued him for 
a debt of about Rs. 4000 in January 1773. Callaga Prabhu now 
decided to take a desperate way out. He began a correspondence 
with the generals of Haidar Ali and, as his letters showed, his aim 
was to humble the king of Cochin and the ‘Jewish nation’ of that 
town. The conspiracy was detected in the nick of time. ‘Had I 
been late by a couple of hours’, wrote Adriaan Moens to Batavia, 
She would have fled and joined Haidar’s generals.’ In the end, 
Callaga Prabhu, along with his eldest son Chorada Prabhu, was 
exiled to the Cape of Good Hope. Thus the last known man of 
this great Konkani family, whom Moens had occasion to call 
‘a restless spirit’, was one of the first Indians to settle in South 
Africa.? 

Old and familiar faces thus disappeared from the streets of 
Cochin but, more important than this, accustomed ways of doing 
things were changed. The new method of selling the Indonesian 
cargo which Senff had attempted to introduce and which Moens had 
held in abeyance in deference to the feelings of old Rahabi, now 
became the accepted form. The Dutch obtained a cast-iron guaran- 
tee for their annual cargo. The cargo was now disposed of on 
arrival, irrespective of the state of the market during the season. 
The company was assured of a profit, determined before the season 
commenced. The council received payment in cash. It was one 
more example of the quest for guarantee, without which the 
Netherlands East India Company did not wish to operate. The 
merchants of Cochin were, in effect, asked to insulate the Dutch 
from the uncertainties and complexities of Asian trade. They would 
earn their profit at the constant risk of bankruptcy. 

The principal difficulty of the Indian merchants was that the 
company they were called upon to shelter followed a commercial 
policy which was fundamentally unsound. There was little demand 
at Cochin for spices. The sale of Japanese copper, seldom lively, 
dwindled as the ’eighties advanced. These were, however, the 
commodities the Council of the Indies emphasized. Sugar, usually 
in feverish demand, was treated by Batavia as a necessary evil. 
The free trade in sugar that the Council of the Indies upheld with 
grim determination at times created grave difficulties for Bhagwan 
Chetty, David Rahabi and their colleagues.? Moreover, difficulties 
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other than those created by Batavia kept them in a state of constant 
anxiety. There was no cure for a sudden scarcity of cash among the 
bombaras.! The Imam of Oman might go to war against the Turkish 
Empire and requisition all bombaras and dhouws.* To provide a 
cast-iron guarantee for the sale of every annual cargo was no light 
responsibility. 

The procedure of the company’s sales, once it settled down after 
Senff’s innovation, seldom varied. On the arrival of the first ship— 
sometimes the only one—of the season, the commandeur would 
call the merchants to a conference. The merchants would state the 
various difficulties they had encountered during the previous 
season. They would point out the difficulties they expected in the 
ensuing year. The commandeur would harrangue them about the 
responsibilities of true merchants. He would point out the im- 
possibility of making a gain without taking a risk. A fearful 
haggling would follow. If the year was particularly bad, the mer- 
chants would simply refuse the spices and copper. They would 
not, however, be allowed to return to the traditional piece- 
meal purchase. An agreement would, somehow, be reached. The 
commandeur, if possessed of a reflective disposition, would then 
report to Batavia that ‘it is always better to have a guaranteed 
but moderate profit, than, in the hope of a little more, to expose 
oneself to the risk of remaining sitting with one’s uncleared goods 
[restanten]’® 

It was the strident demand reaching down every year from the 
north that smoothed things over for all concerned. Not infre- 
quently the merchants of the company failed to pay in by the 
closing of the books and were entered as the company’s debtors. 
But no bankruptcies occurred among them. 

The next blow to Cochin’s prosperity fell from an unexpected 
quarter. The king of Cochin, long ignored by everyone, took a 
decisive hand. Raja Rama Varma became the king of Cochin in 
1790. In fact he had exercised real power ever since 1769. He had 
a number of admirable qualities but, as Fra Bartolomeo put it ‘he 
could not bear the idea of being satisfied with the income enjoyed 
by his predecessors’.5 His attempt in the late ’sixties to impose 
new taxes upon the merchants had been foiled by the Dutch. In 
1772 he had agreed not to make any new demands.* Shortly after 
ascending the throne he demanded a contribution of jaggery from 
the Konkanis.’ It was a trifling imposition, but the Konkanis 
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considered this an innovation and refused. Raja Rama Varma 
immediately began to harass them by sending armed Nairs to their 
houses and posting soldiers in the part of the city where they lived. 
He put up a notice declaring that those merchants who sold the 
produce of the land to foreigners must pay customs to the king—a 
clear infringement of the agreement of 1772. Arrests began of 
individual Konkani merchants. The whole community sought the 
permission of the Malabar Council to retire within the walls of the 
European town. They were sent back home on the assurance that 
they would be fully protected. On 12 October 1791 the leading 
merchants of the community were massacred in the pandaal (ware- 
house and office) of a businessman called Dewersa. It was an event 
symbolic of the times, and is best related in the words of three of 
the intended victims, who managed to escape. 


On 12 Oct 1791 [runs the relaas or relation of Saastri Poy, Ipparam 
Bellaboden and Martia Patter] the Sambradi Menon [secretary] of the 
King of Cochin came to the pandaal of Dewersa in Mattanchery [Indian 
Cochin] where we were present. The Menon greeted Dewersa and said 
that for the money which was owed to Dewersa [obviously by the king] 
pepper would be given in payment. He then added that he had some- 
thing private to say to Dewersa and took the latter into one of the rooms 
of the pandaal, When they were having their conversation inside, two or 
three Mansouws [manchuas, large boats], sailed up and stopped to the 
north of the pandaal. From them first came the Balia Gamaan [captain 
of the infantry] of the King of Cochin and a number of men with swords 
and shields. The Balia Gamaan entered the room where Dewersa was 
talking with the Menon. The Menon pinned Dewersa down while two 
of the men murdered him. The rest of the armed men who were in the 
mandoe [main hall ?] of the pandaal murdered the Konkanis Kristen, 
Goga Kamoettij, Manoeko Senaij and the son of Ranga Poy. Of the 
Temaining three Konkanis, Saasta Poy and Martia Patter were seriously 
wounded and are, at present, in hospital but the Konkani Baboden 
fortunately escaped. 


In reply the Dutch attacked the king’s palace and were repulsed. 
All Konkanis with their women and children fled within the Euro- 
pean town. Many of them left Cochin altogether. The king’s people 
fell upon the Konkani township, plundered and destroyed it. The 
loot was calculated at over Rs. 160,000 from the temple alone. 
The king of Travancore was exceedingly angry to hear of the 
massacre. Both Dewersa and Nagindra, the son of Ranga Poy, 
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were his agents and between them took care of a great deal of his 
money. He urged the Dutch to take vengeance and, then, to pay him 
a proper compensation. In fact he went so far as to offer assis- 
tance. But the English intervened, and the king of Travancore 
had to withdraw from the dispute. A face-saving compromise 
for the Dutch was reached but the sense of older security did not 
return. 

Things were looking tragic all round. The presence of Tipu 
Sultan in Malabar appears to have dislocated all trade. Strong 
detachments of Dutch troops stood guard over the company’s 
warehouses and continuously patrolled the Indian town Matan- 
chery, what was left of the Konkani market and the Jewish enclaves, 
as ferocious Moplas and even the local Christians joined the looting 
spree unleashed by Tipu’s army. As the ravages continued in the 
countryside homeless refugees streamed into Cochin. Many died 
through exhaustion and starvation and, inevitably, epidemic 
broke out in the overcrowded town. It was smallpox and mortality 
was heavy. Between 12 November 1789 and 15 June 1790, 526 
persons were dead. In the next 75 days as many as 837 people died. 
The Dutch Company at first made special arrangements for proper 
burial but soon the payment to the coolies who were doing the 
job had to be brought down from f. 14 to f. 7 a day (Cochin fanam). 
Employees of the company roamed the streets in search of corpses 
and did what they could when they stumbled on one. David Rahabi, 
son and heir of Ezechiel Rahabi, died in the fateful year 1790, 
presumably from the fell disease. Meyer Rahabi, a nephew of 
David, was chosen as company’s merchant in October 1790.” In 
December 1793 Meyer Rahabi made a last effort to retrieve the 
fortunes of his house. In co-operation with Bhagwan Chetty he 
made a spectacular offer to the Malabar Council. 


We have found [wrote the merchants] to our great regret that the 
Honble Company have sent no ships this year to this Commandement. 
We further understand that the Company would give up their whole 
trade in Western Asia [West van Indie], or at best keep one of their two 
trading settlements, Surat and Cochin... If Surat were to be wholly 
abandoned and the free trade from Batavia to that commercial town 
forbidden, and this free trade confined alone to Muscat, Mocha and 
other trading places along that route, then we are prepared to undertake 
the following commodities every year: 10,000 canassers or 30,000 pikols 
of powder sugar at Rs. 16; 100,000 ponds of cloves at Rs. 3; 1,500 pikols 
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of Japanese copper at Rs. 70 and as much foelij and ordinary nutmeg as 
the Company would be pleased to send. 


They did not know that already on 14 November 1793 the fatal 
letter had been written from Batavia. The Council of the Indies 
had decided to abandon all trade at Cochin.? The last support of 
independent trade was gone; the medieval merchant had lost his 
occupation. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY 


Jan Lambertus van Spall, the last of the commandeurs, was no 
doubt an intrepid man but he knew when the game was up. Major 
Petrie’s men put one shell carefully right inside the Government 
House, and although it did no damage whatever, Van Spall ordered 
the white flag to be hoisted. At noon, 20 October 1795, Dutch rule 
ended in Cochin.’ It was a curious end in that it brought more 
relief than regret to the Netherlands East India Company. Pepper, 
the reason why they were in Malabar, had long since ceased coming 
to them in any significant quantity. Inter-Asian trade, so profitable 
in the ’seventies, had been abandoned two years previously. The 
commandement had, in fact, been living for some time past on 
what loans it could raise in Cochin town.? The shell that Major 
Petrie sent in enabled the Dutch to march out with full military 
honours. 

There was, however, one unfulfilled desire. Three years pre- 
vious to Van Spall’s surrender, Commandeur Angelbeek had been 
negotiating for the sale of the Dutch establishments in Malabar to 
the king of Travancore.’ In many ways it would have been a fitting 
finale. The consequences of the battle won and lost at Colachel, half 
a century ago, would have worked out to their logical conclusion. 
Jan Rosier, who had died in near penury,* would have had the 
posthumous satisfaction of having his prophecy come true as 
Travancore moved into Quilon and at last removed this thorn from 
its side. Cochin would have been an infinitely better headquarters 
for the commercial department than the roadstead at Allepey. The 
expansion of Travancore would have found its natural limits. As 
Angelbeek calculated, Dewan Keshava Das would go as high as five 
million guilders for all this. Further, the Dewan was worried, as 
the English, fresh from their triumphs against Tipu, pressed for a 
contract of seven thousand candies of pepper at one hundred rupees 
a candy and made their intention known to police all Travancore 
harbours against the sale of pepper to visiting Europeans. In fact, 
Keshava Das threw out mysterious hints promising support to the 
Dutch if they wished to stay on. But as the negotiations for the 
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sale of Cochin began to take some shape, Angelbeek discovered 
that the king of Travancore was afraid of the English and would not 
venture to conclude the deal without their permission. The English, 
however, were not at all eager to see Cochin pass under the aegis of 
the commercial department. On the contrary, a series of English 
emissaries streamed into Cochin to persuade Angelbeek to hand 
over Cochin to the English Company. The commandeur knew that 
the English would never pay as much as Travancore and put down 
the enthusiasm of the English advocates of the transfer to the ad- 
vantages the private traders would gain from it. Angelbeek was 
inclined to be a little short with such men. When George Powney 
explained to him that the English Company must find a place on 
the coast ‘as your Cochin where we can at one spot find all that 
we want’, Angelbeek answered: ‘And then no doubt you would 
be able to place one foot on the neck of the King of Cochin and 
the other on that of Travancore’, Spirited words, alas, made no 
difference. Travancore dared not move where the English were 
willing to trade; at the close of the century the expansion of 
Travancore was checked and the dread monopoly thrown back 
from its natural port. The English after toying with the idea of 
settling at Cochin and maintaining a commissioner there for 
several years, finally decided on Calicut. Cochin was not sold; 
it only decayed. 

Van Spall did not leave. In fact he knocked about the town doing 
a little peddling on his own for another two decades. Immediately 
after the surrender his position was somewhat precarious. He had 
a wife and ten children to support but all he had left in the world 
amounted to Rs. 800. The English gave him a pension in 1796 and 
his trading ventures appear to have paid some dividends. But 
much to Van Spall’s puzzlement Batavia never answered his whin- 
ing letters, although, like some queer religious eccentric, he kept 
hoping, and occasionally preparing, for a return of the Dutch. A 
curious colony of free traders grew round the ex-commandeur. 
Francis Wrede and Hendrik Dirksz, both old Dutch officials, 
belonged to this group, as did Gerard La Personne and A. F. W. 
Meyer, free-burghers, presumably washed up at Cochin through 
the experiment of Baron Van Imhoff in the ’forties.2 They were 
careful to keep away from such controversial things as pepper and 
cloth and concentrated on innocuous Madeira and some coastal 
tobacco. Their business contacts stretched along the coast from 
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Tranquebar, through Tuticorin, Colombo and Allepey to Bombay. 
Similarly placed people—men who did not belong to the new Eng- 
lish prosperity—exchanged letters with these castaways at Cochin. 
But of course business was difficult for such flotsam at the end of 
the century. A. F. W. Meyer was doing well—he had farmed the 
Cochin customs and jointly owned a ship with Meyer Rahabi—but 
he fell foul of the local English commissioner and had his trade 
totally banned. The charge was that he was having deals with the 
French. ‘The consequences’, A. F. W. Meyer wrote in a petition 
in September 1799, ‘of this attrocious [sic] and barefaced calumny 
have been such as to expose your Humble Petitioner and Partners 
of his house to imminent and unavoidable ruin."! The Private 
Letters of La Personne, all written in the last three years of the 
century and now preserved at Madras, also speak of the same un- 
avoidable ruin. On top of troubles usual to outcasts, the failure 
and bankruptcy of Meyer Rahabi hit them hard as many of these 
Dutchmen had from old habit backed the Rahabis with a great deal 
of their money. Hendrik Dirksz, ‘the largest single creditor of 
Meyer Rahabi’ complained continuously and died in September 
1808. La Personne died in abject poverty in February 1815. At his 
death he owed Rs. 666 to Van Spall as house rent, at the rate of 
Rs. 6 a month.? 


The fall of Meyer Rahabi provoked widespread distress: 


It may here be satisfactory [Commissioner Oliphant wrote in correct 
form but dubious taste] to the Honble the Governor in Council, to 
learn the peculiar hard situation of Meyer Rabbi which prevents with- 
out their interposition, the possibility of recovering any part of the many 
sums he is indebted to the Dutch Inhabitants of this place. Meyer 
Rabbi had long acted in the capacity of Broker to the Cochin Rajah, 
who has by degrees got almost all his property into his hands, which 
was once very considerable, nor can he now recover any part of the 
Rajah’s debt to him. It is true that Meyer Rabbi still has property in 
houses and banksaills in Muttoncherry, but the Rajah will oppose any 
attempt to levy on these houses by distraint, as being within his limits; 
and even was this point carried with him, no merchant of the place 
would become a purchaser at the risk of incuring [sic] his displeasure, 
tho’ the Orphan College has mortgages on them to the amount of 
Rs. 30,000 and upwards. Meyer Rabbi has been punctual in the quar- 
terly payment of interest to his creditors until lately, but from the many 
changes in the Dutch families since the surrender of Cochin and his 
security not now being looked upon as good, large demands have been 
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made upon him, which induces his remaining almost entirely at the 
residence of the Cochin Rajah, with a view of some recovery being made 
of that Chieftain and at the sametime to be freed from the incessant 
solicitation of his creditors. 
On receipt of this and fortified with other information, Jonathan 
Duncan wrote a strong letter to Rama Varma of Cochin. 


In the sequel of our minute investigation of the affairs of Cochin 
[Duncan wrote] we have unavoidably also become acquainted with the 
plan that has been formed to preclude the Dutch creditors of Meyer 
Rabby from the recovery of the money lent to him, and his relatives, and 
at the same time it is strongly asserted on their part, that the ruin of 
this Man, and of the numerous orphans, and other helpless objects, 
whom it would involve, is principally owing to your not reimbursing 
him for the considerable sums of money advanced to you and your 
family . . . I hope that, since the honor [sc] of your family is so intimately 
concerned in the speedy liquidation of this debt, you will, without loss 
of time, adopt measures either to pay the amount into the hands of the 
trustees that will be appointed by the Court of Justice to receive it, or 
clearly to shew that you owe to the said Rabby nothing in order to pre- 
vent the disagreeable consquence of our being eventually obliged, how- 
ever reluctantly ...to withhold your share of the customs as security 
in behalf of the general Body of the said Rabby’s creditors.? 


The estate of Meyer Rahabi went into the hands of receivers 
perhaps because of Duncan’s intervention. His total debts were 
estimated at Rs. 95,743 and his creditors were differently listed 
between twenty-four to twenty-seven. Payments to Meyer’s 
creditors started in 1800. He himself appears to have died on 11 
January 1802. By 1805, Rs. 65,000 had been paid to his creditors in 
four instalments.? One Baruch Rahabi is mentioned as a small- 
town money lender in 1804,‘ but that mercantile prosperity which 
had begun in the last decades of the seventeenth was only a 
memory in the last years of the eighteenth century. 

Cochin was a dead town by 1810. Van Spall who was still there 
was ‘an eye-witness to the daily increasing misery and impending 
ruin of this once flourishing colony’, and attributed it somewhat 
curiously to ‘the subjection of Cochin to a foreign government’. 
He thought that the most important evil which had befallen Cochin 
was ‘the total stagnation of trade’, and this decline of trade, 
‘operated as the premitive cause of the abject state of indigence 
that now prevails here’. J. H. Pearson, judge and magistrate of 
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south Malabar, agreed with Van Spall and added: ‘Indolence and 
Idleness seem to pervade the whole society with few exceptions 
from the highest to the lowest, the cause of which must be looked 
for in the stagnation of trade in a place once famed for its industry, 
and to that gradual and natural decay which generally follows the 
removal therefrom of the seat of Government.” 

The territories of the king of Cochin formed the southern fringe 

of the British acquisitions after the treaties of Srirangapattan with 
Tipu Sultan. All of the coast to the north of Cochin town was now 
under British occupation. They divided this territory, which 
from now on was called British Malabar, into two. The northern 
and southern parts of it divided at the Cotta river, the holdings of 
the Kolattiri and few other princelings being in the north and those 
of the Zamorin forming the south. In the last years of the century 
the English attempted to enforce a strict monopoly over pepper in 
the north of British Malabar. It was by now the much told tale of 
an enforced system of purchase at low prices. Stringent measures 
were adopted against ‘smuggling’. Military pickets took up their 
innumerable positions.? In April 1792 it was arranged that the 
princes to the north of Calicut should pay half their revenue in 
pepper.? Of course it did not solve the problem of smuggling. 
On 31 October 1792 the Malabar Commissioners, who were 
grappling with the difficulties of setting up an administration on 
the coast, wrote: 
The Rajahs of Cherical and Cartenaddu have particularly signified to us 
that notwithstanding the system adopted by us and all their care to 
prevent the exportation of pepper from their countries, still there is 
reason to apprehend that the high price offered by the French at Mahe 
will inevitably induce many to attempt to smuggle all the pepper they 
can secrete from the knowledge of the Government’s officers, and that 
therefore at certain stations they would recommend guards at the time 
that the pepper is gathered.* 


This attempt at monopolizing pepper in the north appears to 
have helped the rise of one Mopla merchant of Tellicherry to sud- 
den and spectacular affluence. Chaucara Mousa’s name was first 
noted by the Tellicherry Board in 1779, about eight years after the 
death of Ezechiel Rahabi. In that year he agreed to supply twenty 
candies of cardamom to the Tellicherry Factory, and fell down on 
it. There were at least two other merchants at Tellicherry—a place 
never distinguished for its affluence—who ranked above Mousa at 
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this time.! But in the ‘nineties of the century Mousa was sending 
ships to Mocha and challenging the king of Cochin to let these 
vessels alone.? His trump card in all difficulties was the English 
East India Company which he would amiably describe as ‘our own 
company’. The prime minister of the Zamorin once had occasion 
to inform the English Resident at Calicut ruefully that Mousa 
had threatened to bring an English army if he ventured to interfere 
in Mousa’s timber trade. 


In the southern districts [i.e. Calicut and its environs] [Buchanan wrote 
in 1800] there being several merchants who make advances, and of 
course there being some competition, the farmers get for their pepper 
something that approaches to a fair price, and they are daily increasing 
their cultivation; but in the northern district everything is so much 
under the control of Mousa, the great monopolist at Tellicherry, that it 
would be of very little importance to the cultivator were all the vines to 
be destroyed; few are willing to plant new ones in place of those that 
decay. 


No monopoly affected proud Calicut even in these years. When 
the Malabar commissioners were settling the revenues in these 
parts, it was represented to them ‘that the natives . . . would dislike 
as an innovation, the delivery of the moiety of their pepper to 
government in kind’. They decided to have the revenue of the 
region collected in cash. But the chief assurance of Calicut 
throughout its chequered history was now gone. The Zamorin 
was in trade. During the troubles of the Mysorean invasion this 
ruler had spent a long exile in Travancore and had obviously 
learned his lessons. The English first became aware of the out- 
come when their Resident, Francis Gordon, sent for the principal 
merchants of the town in February 1791. He ‘could only learn 
from them that they are obliged to sell all they have got to the 
Samorin’.* The pupil, however, was nowhere near as able as the 
master; the efficiency of the Travancore bureaucracy was not 
duplicated at Calicut. John Agnew, the Resident at Calicut in 
1794, wrote to the Court of Directors: 


On my arrival here in the month of November [1793] I found the late 
Resident had contracted with the Zamorin for 300 candies of pepper at 
the rate of Rs. 120 per candy. Of this contract I only received 126 
candies and 19 maunds with the utmost difficulty. The next contract 
with the Zamorine was concluded for only 500 candies. Of this contract 
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Shamnath Putter, the Zamorine(’s) Manigar or Minister only delivered 
to me 441 candies . . . It is also well-known that the Zamorine Minister 
took the whole amount of this pepper from the Landholders and Ryots 
without paying them anything for it.’ 

And Shamnath Putter, so badly snubbed by Mousa, could not do 
anything when Haji Yusuf concluded a contract of 4000 candies 
with the English in 1793 nor could he prevent that energetic private 
trader Murdoch Brown from engaging to deliver about 1500 can- 
dies in 1795.? 

The contagion of royal trade which had at last spread to Calicut 
was thus not as deadly there as it had been elsewhere along the 
coast. But the millionaires of Calicut who had struggled with such 
tenacity for freedom of trade were on their way out. The Surguns 
were finished. Isaac Surgun died at Calicut probably in 1790. 
On 30 December of that year a petition was presented on behalf of 
the six daughters of the late Isaac to the Dutch Court at Cochin. 
The petitioners said that they understood that their brother 
Joseph Surgun had already presented a will of their late father, 
who died at Calicut, for probate. Joseph Surgun also retained in 
his hands all the business papers of their father. But Joseph was a 
very young man and thus an unfit person. Of the sisters four were 
unmarried and the other two though married had not received their 
dowry. They prayed that Joseph should be made to tender suffi- 
cient security against the property that was ultimately their due.* 
The Surgun sisters had no luck with their petition, neither could 
Joseph Surgun succeed in recovering the family prosperity.‘ 
Once he had got his hands on to his father’s papers, the young 
man clearly made a determined effort to recover the debts which 
were still outstanding. On 22 January 1793 he sued Teniancherry 
Elledu, a minister to the Zamorin, at the English Court, Calicut, 
for Rs. 8476 due to the estate. The minister informed the court 
that he was extremely busy and prayed for time. He was given 
fourteen days to appear but the case does not seem to have been 
called again. Joseph had better luck against one Gossalla Chetty 
whom he sued for the recovery of Rs. 3667 on 14 February 1793 
and won. According to his prayer a guard was placed on the 
banksall of the Chetty. But soon his own creditors were on 
Joseph’s track. One Richard Farrer sued him at Cochin on 30 July 
1796 for the recovery of Rs. 209, ‘balance of a bill of exchange 
which said Surgun owed’. The court reporter added: ‘The 
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Defendant after having heard the petition of the plaintiff said that 
it was true he owed that sum, but being now in great distress of 
cash could not immediately borrow that sum. He requested a 
month’s time for paying the aforesaid sum.”! In November of that 
year Joseph Rodrigues of Tellicherry sued young Surgun for 
another debt and Surgun was obliged to mortgage his house to 
satisfy the court. This debt was for Rs. 2000 and gave Joseph Sur- 
gun a hard time. It came up for hearing on 11 January 1797 when 
the reporter noted: ‘The defendant informs the Court that he 
waits a few days longer to discharge the Debt due him the Com- 
plainant [sic] and that he has already seven hundred rupees. The 
Court direct that he forthwith pay the money without delay, 
otherwise that the House mortgaged to the complainant on 
account of this debt shall be sold by order of the Court.’ But in 
February 1797 Joseph Surgun paid off the debt and saved the 
ancestral home which remained in the family for the few more 
years that he lived.? An item in a bundle of Dutch papers now at 
Madras called ‘Sales, 1801-1802’ tells us that Joseph died in in- 
solvency at Calicut on 13 May 1802 and the family mansion at 
Cochin—described as ‘two large houses joined with one wall’— 
was sold by public auction in October 1802. The sale deed is im- 
perfect and we do not know what price the Surgun home fetched 
but it does tell us that all the furniture—including, presumably, 
those massive plate off which the Fays had supped twenty years 
previously and the solid silver peekdanees Mrs Fay had so much 
admired—realized only a little over Rs. 1200.5 

The fate of Haji Yusuf who, presumably in defiance of Sham- 
nath Putter, signed a contract with the English Company was even 
worse. This contract for four thousand candies of pepper was signed 
on 26 December 1793. John Agnew who was then the Resident at 
Calicut was enthusiastic about it. He described Yusuf as ‘the 
principal merchant at Calicut’ and assured Robert Taylor, the 
chief at Tellicherry, that there was no conceivable risk in advancing 
four lakhs of rupees to Yusuf.‘ But soon enough the merchant was 
in trouble. On 2 June 1795 he wrote to Richard Church who had 
succeeded Agnew: 
I have done everything I could to give pepper last year, but all the 
merchants at Mahe and Tellicherry are much my enimies [sic] and 
therefore did everything they could to keep their pepper from me. Now 
my enemies take character from me and now everybody come upon me 
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for money which is very hard. But if they will only have patience and 
wait till my vessels come from Muscat, and Mocha I pay everybody 
what I owe them.’ 


Richard Church obviously was not impressed and instead of help- 
ing Yusuf joined those vile men who were going about assassinating 
his character. So Yusuf addressed himself to the governor of 
Bombay. 


Honble. Sir [he wrote on 22 October 1795] Mr Church wants to ruin 
me, for not being contented with putting me in Court, he tells everybody 
I want to run away and has obliged me to give security for my personal 
appearance, tho’ most of my property is here and in the province and I 
consider myself as a native of this place. By doing so my credit is very 
much hurt and if Mr Church will do so when I expect many Dows and 
Dingeys from Muscatt and Mocha daily, then they will not come here 
and give me my money but will go somewhere else, whereby I would lose 
much . .. I therefore beg you Honble Sir, to have pity on me and in two 
months I will pay all I owe... I have always been considered by the 
people here as well as all the gentlemen here the first merchant in the 
Southern Districts and was entrusted with all the gentlemen’s money in 
this place, and it is very hard now before my vessels arrive for Mr 
Church to take my character from me.” 


But soon Yusuf was himself convinced that a recovery was im- 
possible and being ‘a man of character’, he asked his creditors to 
form a committee among themselves, take charge of all his financial 
affairs and see what they could salvage towards a repayment of the 
various debts. It transpired that the total amount of Yusuf’s in- 
debtedness was over six lakhs of rupees. A representative of the 
English East India Company joined the board of creditors. Other 
members were: T. N. Wensley for himself and for Capt. W. Grant 
of the 77th Regiment, Alexander Gray, attorney for G. Parry, esq., 
George Waddell, attorney for Messrs Bruce Fawcett and Co., and 
for Colonel Robert Bowles, William Moir for himself and Messrs 
Brown and Dineur. Evidently no Indian merchant had trusted 
Yusuf with money, either because they had none to give or because 
they knew of the precarious state that he was getting into. The 
committee at any rate was soon at sea grappling with the chaos that 
was Yusuf’s accounts. However, they sued Abdul Rahaman and 
Atchet Poy, two men who were largely indebted to Haji Yusuf, and 
recovered over a lakh of rupees in July 1797. But in the meanwhile 
Haji Yusuf had been imprisoned on account of a suit preferred by 
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one Leiutenant Montgomery for a private debt of about Rs. 3000 
This is the last we hear about this principal merchant of Calicut. 
No doubt he kept himself busy writing some more of those frank 
and vigorous letters as his creditors scrounged around for some 
more flesh.+ 

Old men also died in the south but, there, much of the old 
system remained. The English Company decided to let Travancore 
entirely alone but it was agreed that Travancore would provide 
3000 candies of pepper at Rs. 115 a candy.? There was some con- 
fusion as to whether the English had succeeded to all the rights the 
Dutch had, or claimed they had, along the coast, and if so, what 
they would do about it. Commissioner Oliphant of Cochin had a 
taste of dealing with Dewan Keshava Das‘ who alone seems to hold 
the whole authority of the Travancore Government’, and did not 
like it. He had the temerity to write to the Dewan that according 
to old Dutch rights which the English had inherited ‘no pepper can 
be exported between this [Cochin] and Quilon without a passport 
from the reigning authority here’.® Fortunately for all concerned 
Jonathan Duncan, governor of Bombay, completely disagreed with 
his subordinate. He drew the attention of Oliphant to ‘the very 
strenuous manner in which the papers of 1788 show the present 
Raja to have resisted the oppressive clauses of the said treaty of 
1753’. He also cited the case of ‘Allepe, the principal Sea Port 
Town that he [the king of Travancore] has of late years been at so 
much Expence and trouble in Endeavouring to Establish, which he 
would hardly, we think, have persevered in, had its trade, really 
continued subject to the exaction in question’.* 

There was a second question relating to this principal seaport 
town which was a little more difficult to answer. Granted that the 
English wanted no more than three thousand candies from Travan- 
core at a conveniently lowered price which concealed a tribute, 
granted also that they would not revive the Dutch system of pass- 
port, what would they do with Allepey which seemed to thrive 
with years ? The official answer was that the commercial depart- 
ment must first deliver the required amount of pepper to the Com- 
pany and then it would be free to do what it liked with the rest. 
But who was to decide whether any export had taken place before 
the three thousand candies had been delivered, and how was this 
to be proved? The official answer seemed to be: John Dyne, a 
junior merchant posted at Allepey and deservedly considered an 
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idiot by his immediate superior, the Resident at Anjengo. Dyne 
was to do what he could. 

It was a difficult and thankless job. Allepey was rapidly shaping 
into a cosmopolitan port. The Dane Caspar Top seems to have 
settled there and was doing large financial transactions with the 
Dewan.? The Browns— William and Murdoch—were there: William 
occasionally acting as an agent of the Danish East India Company 
while Murdoch set up in business with an elusive Frenchman, 
Dineur.? Another Frenchman, M. Montimerle, figured as a pur- 
chaser in 1797.4 American ships too were buying pepper.® 
Nowrajee Cowajee, a Parsi merchant from Bombay, stationed him- 
self at Allepey much as Caspar Top did and had large deals with 
the Dewan.* Murdoch Brown who wrote A Treatise on the Com- 
merce of the Malabar Coast for providing the Malabar Commis- 
sioners with some background, noted: ‘The French, Danes, 
Portuguese and Germans carry annually more or less pepper from 
this coast. But for these some years past the quantity from the 
district ceded to the Company has been inconsiderable, they having 
found it with greater ease and security in Travancore.” Poor 
John Dyne appears to have spent much of his nights prowling 
round the beach. If he came across anything suspicious he would 
scamper off to write a solemn note of protest based on what he 
called ‘ocular proof’. With more dignity and unknowingly 
echoing the expressions used by Adriaan Moens two decades ago, 
George Parry, the Resident at Anjengo, described his technique 
vis-a-vis Travancore as one of ‘persuasive argument and moderate 
remonstrance’, On 12 November 1798 he informed the king of 
Travancore that he was suffering from ‘an inward depression of 
spirit’ because he was getting no pepper.® 

There were other people, however, who had suffered worse. 
Kottar, the centre for textile production, was now almost dead. 
In 1795 the Court of Directors instructed the Angenjo Factory to 
resume the procurement of piece-goods. John Hutchinson, then 
at Anjengo, thought it best to apply to the Dewan of Travancore for 
arrangements. In explaining this decision he wrote: 


To contract with the weavers and merchants as was formerly done 
appears to me hazardous and eventually dubious ; hazardous because the 
advances may be in a state of predicament owing to the Roguery and 
Poverty of the above Description of Men... and dubious because if 
the Rajah does not participate in this Business, he may throw obstacles 
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in the way of completion of it, an Idea not hastily suggested as he pro- 
vides annually a Provision of cloths for sale to Foreign Shipping, which 
our contracts with the Merchants might interfere with. The fact being 
of Publick notiriety, it is almost superfluous to remark that the Rajah is 
the sole Monopolizer of every species of commerce from the Articles of 
pepper down to the despicable Jagree.1 


The two men who, after King Martanda Varma, had done the 
most in establishing this new state of Travancore, passed away in 
quick succession in the last two years of the century. In a laconic 
communication Keshava Das informed John Dyne of the death of 
Maharaja Rama Varma who had succeeded his uncle Martanda 
Varma in 1758. ‘The occasion of this’, wrote the Dewan, ‘is to 
inform you of the most sensible loss I have sustained by the death 
of my master, the King of Travancore which happened on the 14th 
instant (14 February 1798) about two in the afternoon.’ John Dyne 
feverishly ‘computed’ the probable age of the deceased and fired 
off a gun seventy-four times. ‘The concern I felt’, he assured 
Keshava Das, ‘on the occasion caused emotions in my Heart that 
can never be described.’ Jonathan Duncan followed with a dig- 
nified and sincere message: ‘I have received with the deepest and 
the most unfeigned concern the News of the Death of the Most 
Excellent Prince, your late Master and my own particular and very 
respected friend whose memory would long be dear not only to 
his own country but his friends the English nation.” The news of 
the Dewan’s death followed in about a year’s time. A flustered 
assistant linguist at Anjengo wrote to the Resident on 19 April 
1799: ‘This moment I heard from people that came from Trevan- 
drom that the Dewan died yesterday evening. How he died nobody 
can tell.’ No official messages were exchanged but George Parry 
wrote to Duncan to say that the death of the Dewan had thrown the 
commercial concerns of Travancore into confusion.® 

Something else died and disappeared with even less of a fuss. 
The bombara, that mystery vessel from the north which had brought 
sudden prosperity to Calicut and a revolution along the coast, 
quietly withdrew from this navigation. Neither Cochin nor Al- 
lepey reported a bombara in the last years of the century. Northern 
vessels still called at Calicut but not so many as to restore the 
fotunes of Haji Yusuf. The English, who would not have dreamed 
of buying pepper at Calicut in the ’sixties, now confidently ex- 
pected to purchase four-fifths of the annual supply.‘ In 1800 
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Buchanan was able to write: ‘Europeans usually purchase about 
five-eighths of all the pepper that is produced in Malabar and the 
price which they give absolutely regulates the whole.’ The prin- 
cipal export of the coast was now to Europe and China, Bengal 
coming second and the northern arc trailing a definite third.? 
Medieval Asian trade along the coast called Malabar had sounded 
its last retreat. 
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Proceedings of the American Academy for Fewish Research, XXX, 1962). 
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for a discussion of the backwater system by the engineer who built the 
modern harbour of Cochin. 

2 The Caimaal made his estimate in the course of a conversation with the 
Dutch chief of Cochin, Stein van Gollenesse, who conveyed it to 
Batavia (Cochin-Batavia, 21 October 1740, K.A. 2386, pp. 20A-2IA. 
For comment on Dutch pagination see below p. 145,n. 4 (top)). It has to 
be noted that the Caimaal was interested in pitching the figure a little high 
as he was trying to prove that a great deal of pepper was consumed upon 
the coast. The English estimate can be found in the ‘Report on Mala- 
bar’ by H.S. Graeme (M.R.O., Miscellaneous Records, Revenue, 
Serial 109A, paragraph 18). 
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1 The most detailed and interesting contemporary discussion on the cos- 
mopolitan society of the coast was written by Commandeur Adriaan 
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Moens in 1781 (Galletti, pp. 171-203). Another important contem- 
porary observer was J. Canter Visscher, chaplain at Cochin, 1717-23 
(Mallabaarse Brieven, Leeuwarden, 1743). Philippus Baldaeus writing 
in the seventeenth century has an interesting discussion on the Syrian 
Christians (Naauwkeurige Beschrijvinge van Malabar, pp. 131 ff.). 
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of Calicut is best described by B. J. Schrieke in his Indonesian Socio- 
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Fischel: ‘The Spice Trade in Mamluk Egypt’ in the Fournal of the 
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Marco Polo, who visited Malabar towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, does not mention Calicut by name. Yule’s assumption that 
Calicut was, at the time, the leading port of Malabar is plausible but 
unwarranted by the text. For Polo’s description of Malabar trade see 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 11, 390. Henry Yule’s editorial comment: 
ibid. p. 391, n. 5. In describing the trade of Malabar, Marco Polostresses 
the predominance of the Chinese. K. V. Krishna Ayyar in his Zam- 
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changes in Malabar at the time of the rise of Calicut (Medieval Kerala, 
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1 Quoted by Henry Yule in The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 11, 391, n. 5. 
Joseph was a Syrian Christian priest of Cranganore who accompanied 
Cabral to Europe in 1501. The account written by Joseph can be found 
in full in The Voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India, ed. 
W. B. Greenlee, pp. 95-113. About the Chinese withdrawal, Yule 
writes: ‘I have been unable to find anything definite as to the date of 
the cessation of this Chinese navigation to Malabar, but I believe it 
may be placed about the beginning of the fifteenth century’ (op. cit. 
Pp. 391, n. 5). Some data on the Chinese trade in this region are to be 
found in W. W. Rockhill, ‘Notes on the Relations and Trade of China 
with the Eastern Archipelago and the coast of the Indian Ocean during 
the Fourteenth Century’, in Toung Pao, vols. xv-xv1. Also Abd er 
Razzak’s account in Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 5-6, 19. 
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the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (January 1939), pp. 63-4. The 
fact that Arab vessels used to visit China regularly is well brought out 
by F. Hirth in his monograph, Ancient Porcelain: A study in Chinese 
Medieval Industry and Trade, pp. 38 ff. In fact Hirth speaks of an 
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in Speculum, xxix (1954). The importance of the Guzeratis was strongly 
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Influence, p. 62). Professor Fischel makes the important point that the 
Karimi merchants of Cairo who dominated this trade were not all 
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Trade in Mamluk Egypt’, in the Fournal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, 1, 1958). 
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158-9. K. M. Panikkar in his Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 41, states 
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Marco Polo in The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 11, 389. The fact that local 
oppressions on the merchants by the kings occurred from time to time 
is beyond doubt. One of the reasons behind the rise of Calicut was the 
absence of such oppression (see Logan, Malabar, 1, 293-4). 
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war as being against ‘the Moors’. It is unfortunate that no later writer 
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tribution of Muslims along the Malabar coast it is, on the face of it, 
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indiscriminately. The subjects of the local kings who sided with the 
Portuguese, were, in fact, allowed the right to trade with a Portuguese 
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at first trading with a Portuguese permit. An act of piracy by a Por- 
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2 Quoted by K. V. Krishna Ayyar, The Zamorins of Calicut, pp. 156-7. 
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2 Instructions to the ‘onderkooplieden’ Nicolaas Boudewijn and Marceles 
Bles from the Malabar Council, copies of the contracts concluded with 
the southern merchants and report of the two officers on their tour, 
appear in K.A. 2324, pp. 156-204. These contracts were to cover the 
season 1738/9. For a similar document to cover 1739/40 see K.A. 
2353, pp. III~18. 
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3 In the ‘instructions’ to Feling and Bles in August 1739, K.A. 2353, 
pp. 111-18, the Malabar Council stated that at Quilon the ‘armen 
landmen’ (poor peasants) delivered the major share of the pepper— 
during the season 1738/9. A similar statement next year, K.A. 2386, 
Pp. 192. The pepper cultivators fled to the hills during a local disturbance 
in the kingdom of Thekkumkur in 1745 (K.A. 2358, p. 232). 

4 In 1740 Commandeur Van Gollenesse stated positively that the 
cultivators wished nothing for their commodity but fanams (K.A. 2390, 
Pp. 2780A). The pages of the Dutch records are numbered on one side 
only. When I have to indicate anything on the other side, I add an ‘a’. 
Thus 1A would with normal pagination mean 2. 

5 In 1740 there was a serious difference of opinion between the merchants 
of the kingdom of Vadakkumkur and Ezechiel Rahabi of Cochin. The 
king of Vadakkumkur supported his own merchants (K.A. 2386, pp. 
II8A-120A). In November 1742 the Malabar Council decided to do its 
best in support of the merchants of Cochin against those of the interior. 
The main problem was that the money that the merchants of Cochin 
advanced to their counterparts in the interior was not always paid back 
in pepper (K.A. 2453, p. 23). 
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1 In the Dutch papers there is only one instance of a prince taking part in 
the pepper trade—before, of course, the establishment of the Travan- 
core system. In 1740 a number of Jewish merchants complained to the 
Malabar Council that the Coddachery Caimaal had recently taken to 
trade. This, they pointed out, was unbecoming in a prince. The 
Caimaal was paying little to the ‘leveranciers’ and fixing the selling- 
price at his own sweet will (K.A. 2387, pp. 485-4854). I have to make 
here further comment on the pagination of the Dutch papers. The pages 
in the volumes devoted to the daily consultations of the Malabar Council 
and the correspondence they carried on with the Indian princes are 
frequently numbered twice. One set of page-numbers is crossed out. 
I indicate the second—and obviously later—set. The contents-list in 
each volume, however, indicates the earlier. For the location of the 
territory of the Coddachery Caimaal, see Galletti, p. 61 n. 2. 

K.A. 2386, p. 193A. 

K.A. 2650, p. 93. 

K.A. 2386, p. 121A. 

Tellicherry Consultations, vol. 111, see under 6 May 1728 and 29 July 
1728, 

6 Ibid. vol. Iv, 11 September 1730. 

7 Ibid. 1 August 1730. 

8 Ibid. 4 September 1730. 

9 Ibid. 15 February 1731. 
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1 Tellicherry Consultations, vol. x, 20 August 1736 and 6 November 1736. 

2 In February 1741 the English noted that ‘notwithstanding the French 
have Ships and Boats continually Cruizing along the shore of Boyanare’s 
country, yet they cannot prevent very considerable quantities being 
daily exported’ ibid. vol. x1, 14 February 1741. ‘Boyanare’ was the 
Kadattundad Raja, an offshoot of the Kolattiri family in north Malabar, 
ruling at Badagara, immediately to the south of Mahe (see Logan, 1, 
343, 373 and 639). 

3 Tellicherry Consultations, vol. x, p. 131. The English and the French 
entered into an agreement in 1728 to keep the price of pepper down by 
joint action. Article 4 of this agreement ran: ‘We, for the benefit of 
each other, do agree, from time to time, to settle the price of pepper, as 
often as is necessary, and neither can break the price without advising 
the other, nor yet raise it without the other’s knowledge’ (W. Logan, 
A Collection of Treaties Relating to Malabar, pp. 15-17). 

4 Hl R. 731, pp. 35-7. The two sets of prices may have referred to the two 

points of the period chosen. They may also have indicated the 
opening and closing prices in a particular season, although this appears 
unlikely. 

5 K.A. 2879, p. 118. The withdrawal of the Dutch from Persia occurred 
as follows: about 1753 they withdrew from Basra, Bushire was aban- 
doned soon after; Bandar Abbas was vacated in 1759 and the final 
withdrawal was from Kharag in 1766 (see A. T. Wilson, The Persian 
Gulf, p. 181). 
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1 ‘Consideratien van den Heer Raad Ordin. Wybrand Blom over den 
Handel op Malabar’ (H.R. 728—the pages of this volume are not 
numbered). 

2 The complete control of the Konkani merchants over the money- 
market at Cochin was later commented upon by Adriaan Maaten in 
his memoir, 1735. See K.A. 2232, pp. 380A-384A for Maaten’s dis- 
cussion of the currency situation. 

3 K.A. 2390, p. 2782. 
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1 Malabar—Batavia, 30 April 1738, K.A. 2324, pp. 93-95. By this time 
the relation of the northern vessels with the port of Cochin was well 
established. The vessels from Cutch and Porebander employed the 
Konkani merchant Naga Prabhu as their permanent agent at Cochin. 
The request for payment at Mocha was submitted in writing by Prabhu, 
who pointed out that Asian traders at Surat had already obtained a 
similar permission from the Dutch Council at that port (see Inkomende 
Briefboek, 1739; K.A. 2338, pp. 1051-2). A European gold ducat was 
about 44 rupees, while a Moorish gold ducat was about 4 rupees. 

2 K.A., 2390, pp. 2782-4. 

3 ‘Memoir of Adriaan Maaten’, 1735; K.A. 2232, pp. 387A-405A. 
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1 In the Inkomende Briefboek (1739) are entered the ‘instructions’ to Jan 
Wake who was leaving on one of these cruising expeditions. This 
cruising was described as usual annual custom ‘for the prevention of 
pepper-smuggling, which at present, is very great and more than ever 
before’. Wake was to visit and search all Asian boats carefully. The 
following categories of boats were to be arrested : (a) those with pepper, 
wild cinnamon or other goods not specified on their passes, and (5) 
those which sailed past Cochin or Quilon without putting in, no matter 
what their cargoes were or their passes said. The following types were 
exempted: (a) those which were provided with passes from European 
nations, and (b) those which had Europeans on board. The vessels 
which had no contraband or unauthorized goods on board could 
continue on their journey after visit and search (K.A. 2338, pp. 885-7). 
The impression one gathers from reading the Dutch papers is that their 
anti-smuggling measures were completely ineffective. This is not quite 
true. In the early ’thirties they affected the trade at Calicut to a certain 
extent. In February 1731 Francisco Diaz, Linguist to the English 
Company at Calicut, wrote to Tellicherry that ‘the Dutch had placed 
so strict a watch in all the rivers to the southward that the merchants 
had not been able to bring in any considerable quantity of pepper from 
those parts’ (Tellicherry Consultations, vol. 1v, 17 February 1731). For 
earlier statements of a similar nature see #bid. vol. 11, 23 November 1726, 
15 December 1726 and 30 January 1727. 

2 In 1677 Van Rheede calculated there were twenty-two paths over the 
Ghats by which commodities could be exported from Malabar to the 
east. Of these he placed three in the territory adjoining Cochin (see 
Gedenkschrift, p. 31). In 1738 arguing for an increase in price Ezechiel 
Rahabi told the Malabar Council that the smuggle-routes were now 
innumerable (K.A. 2355, p. 1456). 
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1 K.A. 2324, pp. 20-35. 

2 The volume K.A. 2325, which contains the ‘ Inlandsche Dagverhaal’ or 
the ‘country correspondence’ of 1737, reveals that while ten letters were 
written to the king of Cochin, only one went to Travancore. 

3 The kingdom referred to by Van Gollenesse comprised, in fact, two 
small states: Karunagapilli and Kartikapilli. Martukulangara, briefly 
Marta, was only the capital of the latter (see Galletti, p. 56). 

4 Poela is the form that ‘Pillai’ assumed in Dutch. The Pillai, or great 
noble, here spoken of was the only man who escaped the royal wrath in 
1733. He was in fact not of royal blood, but the last survivor of the old 
nobility (see the ‘Memoir of Gollenesse’ in Galletti, p. 53). 

5 The kingdom of Quilon and Kayamkulam. The Raja of Quilon belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Travancore royal family. Through an 
adoption made in 1731, the two kingdoms were united in 1734. Mar- 
tanda Varma later made this unification a casus belli (see Travancore 
State Manual, 1, 338 ff.). > 
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6 Thekkumkur, ‘the Southern Regent’. Branch of Kolattiri family (see 
Logan, 1, 223 and the Cochin State Manual, p. 82). In his memoir, 
1743, Van Gollenesse wrote of the king of Thekkumkur: ‘His Highness 
has always shown goodwill towards the Company, but although he even 
now gives earnest indication of his sincere affection for the Company, 
yet it is certain since he has noticed that the Company is determined 
to take serious steps to make itself master of the pepper trade, that he is 
of one accord with the other chiefs of Malabar to undermine and reduce 
the Company’s power underhand’ (Galletti, p. 57). 

7 Vadakkumkur, ‘the Northern Regent’. Thekkumkur and Vadak- 
kumkur used to form one kingdom. After separation Thekkumkur 
became an independent kingdom while Vadakkumkur became a 
vassal of Cochin (see Cochin State Manual, p. 82 n. and Galletti, p. 58 
n. 3). 

8 Both Nambiaar and Caimaal were titles of the nobility. For a discus- 
sion of their position in the hierarchy see Cochin State Manual, pp. 48— 
9. For the exact locations of their land see Galletti, p. 61 n. 1 and 2. 
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1 The principal noble family in the state of Cochin. Hereditary chief 
ministers to the king. 

2 A principality immediately to the north of Cochin. Van Gollenesse 
describes its exact location in his memoir (see Galletti, p. 59). 

3 Also adjacent to the Cochin territories in the north. The name, actually 
Edapilly, became Repolim via Portuguese mispronunciation (ibid. p. $7 
nD. 4). 
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I One of the earliest was Van Rheede’s discussion in 1677 (see Gedenk- 
schrift, pp. 31-2). Commandeur Adriaan Moens was one of the last to 
discuss this (see Galletti, pp. 105-6). 

2 In noting the disadvantages of acting as simple traders, Van Gollenesse 
wrote in his ‘Memoir’ in 1743: ‘It would have been unnecessary to 
conquer Malabar with so much expense and to waste so much blood 
and money in order to secure exclusive contracts, if we had been willing 
to follow the market by the side of the ordinary merchants. Moreover 
to follow the market is well-nigh impossible because an ordinary mer- 
chant, who has to defray no expense of any importance, is better off with 
25 per cent profit on pepper than the Hon’ble Company with 100 per 
cent, in as much as the latter has to bear the considerable burdens of so 
many establishments on this coast’ (Galletti, p. 72). 

3 K.A. 2324, pp. 160-1 A, 

4 The statement of the merchants appears in the ‘Report of the officers in 
charge of the Southern contract’, K.A. 2324, pp. 175-204. The mer- 
chants also mentioned Anjengo as benefiting from Travancore’s suc- 
cesses. This, however, as we shall see was not strictly accurate (see 
pp. 34 ff.). The ‘Instructions to the officers in charge of the Southern 
Contract’ in 1739 again discuss this problem (see K.A. 2353, pp. I11 ff.). 
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1 The point that Martanda Varma’s military successes up to 1741 were 
not impressive is well made by K. M. Panikkar in his Malabar and the 
Dutch, especially pp. 64-5, 70-1. Both Menon and Aiya seem to gloss 
this point over. None of these writers was, however, aware of the turn- 
ing of the Northern Trade, the revival of Calicut or the general crisis for 
the Dutch. They account for the Travancore war exclusively in political 
terms. Nagam Aiya has an impressive quotation from a report that 
Imhoff wrote in July 1739. In this Imhoff presented the political aspect 
of the crisis (see Travancore State Manual, 1, 341). But Imhoff was also 
keenly aware of the commercial crisis. ‘The Company’s business’, he 
wrote in a letter to Batavia on 3 December 1739, ‘in that region [Mala- 
bar] be that in pepper or in cloth is in complete ruin [uijterste verval]. 
It must be saved through this violent redress’ (Brieven en Papieren van 
Ceylon Overgekomen, 1740, Deel 1, K.A. 2348, pp. 56-564). 
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1 ‘Memoir’ in Galletti, pp. 54-5. 
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1 The wars in the north, partly of expansion, partly in defence, continued 
throughout the ’forties. In these years Travancore was also invaded 
from the south by the Muslim adventurers of the Carnatic. The most 
detailed account in Shungoonny Menon, History of Travancore, pp. 133 ff. 

2 Anjengo Consultations, 1, 9 and 6. In these crucial years of the change- 
over the English were obviously labouring under a strain. Their various 
notes regarding the quick developments are not always consistent. 
On 28 August 1744, for example, they wrote to the king that ‘ This year 
your Majesty has taken upon yourself the Direction of the pepper 
trade’ (ibid. p. 9, italics mine). But on 22 August 1744 they had 
already noted that the king’s intervention came the year before (ibid. 
p. 6). 
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1 In 1743/4 Mr Whitehill, the chief at Anjengo, was told that he must 
contract with Vena Chetty and Co. These merchants already owed the 
English some money and Mr Whitehill was extremely reluctant to 
make this agreement. He was, however, obliged to do so by Crisna 
Annavy, one of the new nobles of Travancore. Next year Crisna 
Annavy ‘acknowledged’ that he and the rest of the government were 
greatly deceived in Peria Chitty, and that he ‘wou’d not have him 
entrusted in future’. Anjengo Consultations, 1,7. Presumably Vena and 
Peria were one and the same person. 

For the facts that the Government began to control the flow of 
pepper and assign particular ‘contracts’ to different Indian merchants, 
see ibid. pp. 9, 15 and 58. The fact that the merchants were being 
intimidated was noted frequently at Anjengo (see ibid. pp. 16, 20, 67). 

2 Anjengo Consultations, 1, 36. 
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3 

4 

5 

6 This area was defined by the king himself in a letter received at 

Anjengo on 25 July 1744 (see ibid. p. 8). Both Shungoonny Menon and 

Nagam Aiya make a curious statement that the English ‘nearly mono- 

polized’ all the pepper in Travancore during the ’forties (see Menon, 

History of Travancore, p. 148, and Aiya, Travancore State Manual, 1, 

348). This is entirely untrue. The English bought pepper from within 

their modest limits and the quantity was about 800 candies a year (see 

Anjengo Consultation, 1, 9, 84, 191). 

7 A good instance of the English dislike for the government to come 
between them and the local merchants was their reaction on 9 November 
1744. On this day a group of merchants, with whom the English wished 
to deal, refused to agree to the terms offered and broke off negotiations. 
The Anjengo Factory considered this an act of ‘folly’ and noted: ‘if 
they wou’d not come to a reasonable agreement, they wou’d force us to 
apply to the Government, who wou’d oblige them to contract, on worse 
terms than was now offered them’ (ibid. p. 23). Later they persuaded 
the merchants to change their mind and concluded a contract (ibid. 
Ppp. 28-9). 

8 The usual naval watch has been described (p. 147 n. 1 (top) ). The rein- 
forced blockade is described (Inkomende, 1741, K.A. 2400, pp. 2331 ff.). 

9 Anjengo Consultations, 1, 124. 
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1 Anjengo Consultations, 1, p. 137. 

2 Ibid. mA, 46. 

3 Ibid. pp. 47-8. 

4 See pp. 62 ff. 

5 Anjengo Consultations, 1, 58. The expression ‘Pondy’ in English papers 
and ‘Pandij’ in the Dutch records, denotes the east coast generally. 
Galletti writes: ‘the Pandy country is the mountainous area on the east 
of old Travancore, the name probably referring to the famous old 
dynasty of the Pandyas’ (Galletni, p. 54 n. 2). This identification is, 
however, too narrow. In the memoir, which Galletti was editing, 
Van Gollenesse wrote of the up-country bazaars in the kingdom of 
‘Thekkumkur where Pandy merchants came with pack-oxen for pepper 
(ibid. p. 57). This was in 1743. It is extremely unlikely that the king of 
Travancore would permit this trade if it had to be carried through 
Travancore proper. The complaint about ‘smuggling’ to the Pandij 
country was general and frequent in the Dutch papers. These did not 
refer to Travancore but to kingdoms to the north (see K.A. 2386, pp. 
212-15; K.A. 2417, p. 115A (‘marginaale beantwoording’ by the 
Malabar Council)). 

6 Anjengo Consultations, 1, 35 and 152. For the response of the merchant to 
the intervention by the state in somewhat more detail see pp. 109-10. 

7 Ibid. p. 58. 
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1 Anjengo Consultations, 1, p. 67. 

2 These comments were recorded on 26 May 1745. On 2 June 1745 
Bourchier, after a conference with Crisna Annavy, noted: ‘No satisfac- 
tion can be expected when the Chief aggresssor is the judge, for I am 
thoroughly convinced that the Annavy reaps the Major part of the 
profits of this clandestine trade’ (ibid. p. 68). 

3 Ibid. p. 132. For earlier complaints: ibid. pp. 58, 67, 72 and 126. 

4 The ola, i.e. letter on a cadjan leaf, was received on 11 November 1746. 
Being of unusual importance, it was recorded fully in the Consultation 
book of Anjengo (see ibid. pp. 171-2). In this ola the Annavy said that 
the price would be between Rs. 62-65 a candy. Before this it had been 
at most Rs. 60-61 (see ibid. p. 87). The candy, a common measure in 
Malabar, varied in weight to a certain extent. At Anjengo it was about 
560 Ib. 

5 Ibid. p. 172. 
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1 The arguments at this conference noted (ibid. pp. 182-3). The meeting 
was indecisive. 

2 Ibid. p. 191. 

3 Ibid. 1A, 96, 144. 

4 Ibid. 1, 188, 191; 1A, 43, 75. Crisna Annavy was in a difficult position. 
He received a salary from the English to support their interests (ibid. 
I, 166), and the king, of course, expected him to carry out the new 
economic policy, which was against the English interests. In an ola 
written in June 1749 he summed up the curious situation. ‘As the 
Honble Company’, said the Annavy, ‘will not supply the King with 
such warlike store they can spare, His Majesty suspects their Diligence 
[i.e. of the officials] in endeavouring to persuade it [Anjengo] to spare 
them, and we [Anjengo] suspect their Affection to the Honble Company, 
so that they [the officials] are suspected on both sides’ (ibid. 11A, 141). 

5 Ibid. 1A, 75. 

6 Ibid. p. 76. 

7 Ibid. p. 92. 
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1 Anjengo Consultations, 1B, 10. 

2 Ibid. p. 22. 

3 Ibid. p. 23. 

4 Ibid. pp. 30-1. Previous to this the Annavy had indicated that this 
price might suit his king (see ibid. p. 26). 

5 Ibid. p. 32. 

6 The haggling started from the first season 1749/50. The first bribe 
came up for discussion at the same time (ibid. p. 35). The expression 
*Government’s contract’ featured in all pepper accounts kept at An- 
jengo (see ibid. pp. 41, 78 and 83). 
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7 Ibid. p. 87. The report of the conference between the prime minister and 
the chief of Anjengo (pp. 87-8) sums up the situation as it was in April 
1750. It does not add anything new except the prime minister’s state- 
ment quoted above. 
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1 The chronology of Travancore’s expansion is actually somewhat ob- 
scure. The above statement is the best that can be done by collating 
Dutch evidence with that given in Travancore State Manual, 1, 343-513 
Shungoonny Menon, History of Travancore, pp. 138-55; and the 
Cochin State Manual, pp. 108-11. In all general letters that the Mala- 
bar Council wrote to Batavia, the expansion of Travancore featured 
as atopic. See, specially, K.A. 2561, pp. 148 ff. also pp. 32-41 for a 
résumé of developments between 1741 and 1746. Also K.A. 2586, pp. 
55a ff. and 147-9. The Kayamkulam forces, attacked in 1746, sur- 
rendered only in October 1747 (K.A. 2586, pp. 31A ff). A résumé of 
political developments during the whole decade is to be found in the 
‘marginale beantwording’ of 1753 (K.A. 2689, pp. 90 ff.). 

2 For the season 1739/40 the figures for Dutch procurement were as 
follows: Cochin, 336,4001lb.; Porka, 219,0601b.; Kayamkulam, 
85,700 Ib; Quilon, 200,000 Ib; and Chettua, 24,975 lb. (KA. 2386, 
p. 124). The only northern place on the list is Chettua, The dismal 
condition of the northern procurement was commented on by Van 
Gollenesse in a letter of 2 May 1741 (K.A. 2417, pp. 90A-91). 

3 Malabar—Batavia, 14 May 1742, K.A. 2453, pp. 172-1734. 

4 Malabar-Heeren XVII, 5 November 1742, K.A. 2453, pp. 59-S9A. 
Immediately before the battle of Colachel, Martanda Varma had started 
negotiations with Pondicherry for a treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance. Probably the ease with which he defeated the Dutch made 
him drop the negotiations. At any rate, he does not seem to have had 
any great faith in his French allies (see Travancore State Manual, 1, 
342-43 and 350; Anjengo Consultations, 1, 106). Article 20 of the treaty 
with the Dutch in 1743 arranged for Dutch help against the French 
in case of necessity (Corpus, V, 350). 

5 In his ‘Memoir’ Gollenesse wrote: ‘The King of Porka, a Brahmin by 
caste, is a prince of about 32 years age. He is not very intelligent but his 
little kingdom is none the less very wisely governed according to the 
wholesome laws made by his grandfather . . . Although the state itself 
does not produce 50 candies of pepper still a contract is made every 
year for 400 candies, which are brought from Tekkencur, Berkencur 
and from the land Culupara which belongs to Repolim’ (Galletti, 
Pp. 57). Miss Roelofsz, an unusually careful writer, makes a slip when 
she describes the kingdom of Porka as ‘pepper-rich’ (see Vestiging, 
p. 9). She was probably misled by Van Rheede’s statement that Porka 
produced pepper (Gedenkschrift, p. 33). Porka, in fact, was a good 
example of a principality depending exclusively upon the local market 
for its prosperity. For the commercial importance that the Dutch 
attached to Porka from the beginning, see Van Dam, book 1, part 1, 
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pp. 268 and 308. Van Dam also says quite clearly that ‘little or no pepper 
grew in the Kingdom of Porka’ (ibid. p. 293). 
6 Malabar-Batavia, 7 March 1751, K.A. 2668, pp. 57-8. 
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1 Malabar-Batavia, 28 February 1753, K.A. 2707, p.81. Ragiadore, from 
the Portuguese ‘Regedor’ or magistrate. It meant in practice any high 
Official of the state (see Galletti, p. 55 n. 7). 

2 Malabar—Batavia, 31 December 1746, K.A. 2586, p. 92. 

3 The first mention is in the general discussion of the procurement- 
situation (K.A. 2586, pp. 15 A-16A). The second in K.A. 2606, p. 13A. 

4 K.A. 2769, p. 304. 

5 K.A. 2493, p. 56. 

6 Malabar—Batavia, 26 April 1745, K.A. 2538, pp. 172-1724. 

7 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 21 October 1745, K.A. 2358, p. I9A. 

8 Malabar-Heeren XVII, 17 October 1746, K.A. 1561, p. 19. 

9 K.A. 2586, pp. IS A-I6A. 
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1 Malabar-Heeren XVII, 30 November 1751, K.A. 2668, pp. IOA-II. 

2 The agreement is printed in Corpus, V, 346-53. 

3 See p. 34. 

4 For the Dutch failure in the north see pp. 87 ff. 

5 After the conclusion of the agreement of 1743, the Dutch continued to 
assist the threatened Malabar princes with money, provisions, am- 
munition, etc. The resistance at Desinganad could be sustained for 
seven months because of this help (see K.A. 2586, pp. 314-32, 47 and 
147-9). 

6 Malabar~Heeren XVII, 22 October 1744, K.A. 2516, p. II. 

7 KA. 2538, pp. 20-204 and 65. 

8 K.A, 2561, p. 634. 
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1 K.A, 2586, p. 92. 

2 K.A. 2606, p. 90. 

3 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 30 November 1751, K.A. 2668, pp. II-IIA. 

4 The treaty has been printed in Corpus, v1, 3-8. In his introductory 
remarks Dr Stapel touches upon the complicated political development 
since the agreement of 1743. A fairly detailed discussion of these 
developments in History of Travancore, pp. 145 ff., by Menon, who does 
not seem to have known of the agreement of 1743. 

5 It has been customary for writers on this subject to express indignation 
at this clause. A recent comment comes from Mr P. K. S. Raja. ‘The 
Dutch’, writes Mr Raja, ‘had concluded treaties of alliance with most 
of the states in Malabar promising them help in case of invasion. The 
treaty of Travancore [sic] was thus a betrayal of their allies who were now 
flung to the wolves’ (Mediaeval Kerala, p. 207). In view of the fact that 
the wolves had been allowed to operate for a considerable time and by 
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1753 the kingdoms of Desinganad, Thekkumkur, Vadakkumkur and 
Porka had all been consumed, I can see little point in this righteous 
indignation. 

6 The question was raised by the Heeren in their letter to Batavia, 10 
October 1758, and the Malabar Council sent in their answer to Batavia 
on 1 April 1760 (both in K.A. 2879, p. 107). The local incomes, in- 
cluding customs, in 1741/2 yielded f. 43,484.5 (Galletti, p. 71). 
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1 For Martanda Varma’s preoccupation with the Dutch see Anjengo 
Consultations, 1, 28, 105, 153 and 175. Also Dr Stapel’s comment in 
Corpus, V, 346. His fear of Dutch reinforcement (K.A. 2586, p. 56). 

2 ‘Report of the Conference held in August 1753’ appears pp. 56-68 in 
K.A. 2707. In the same volume is the ‘Secret Letter to Batavia, 20 
September 1753’ appearing on pp. 274 ff., in which Commandeur 
Fredrik Cunes summed up the situation as he saw it. 
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1 Making of ‘presents’, once an agreement had been concluded, was 
almost a ritual in the traditional way of doing business. For the people 
who received these presents it was not so much the cash value that 
counted, as the prestige that the gesture involved. Thus, for example, 
on 16 May 1738, Ananda Ranga Pillai noted in his diary: ‘The mer- 
chants of the old Company executed a contract, this morning at 9, 
undertaking to supply 3,000 bales of piece-goods for the year. Broad- 
cloth and a chain apiece were presented to them, and thirteen guns were 
fired. The gift of the broad-cloth and the salute, followed precedent. 
As regards the chains, they were not in reality presents made by the 
Company. Each man supplied himself with one at his own cost, and 
wearing it had for its origin nothing but a desire for ostentatious display. 
The motive which actuated the merchants to do this was that they wished 
it to be understood by the public that they were treated with greater 
marks of honour than Sunguvur, who had only broad-cloth, and a 
salute of guns’ (The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 1, 38-9). 
On 4 May 1750 the Anjengo Factory noted as follows: ‘It being ob- 
served... that the Dutch make their Merchants large presents upon 
entering into a Contract with them & as the same not being complied 
with us on such occasions, seems an obstacle in getting the principal 
people at Cotata to offer proposals for the Annual Investment which 
they may possibly do in future, if to [sic] a triffling amount is given... 
It is therefore agreed that Nelleapem Chitty be now presented in our 
Honble Masters Name with one piece of double Bengal Taffaty, Two 
Telong of Sandall wood, a Flask of Rose water, two yards of Scarlet 
Cloth & some Beetle, which being done accordingly, he expressed a 
very great satisfaction at this particular mark of esteem, promising to 
be very diligent & assiduous in performing the Engagements made with’ 
(Anjengo Consultations, 11B, 104-5). 
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2 It is instructive on this point to compare the Treaty of Mavalikara with 
the agreement concluded with the queen of Peritally on 20 May 1740. 
In the latter, Article 3 named five merchants individually and laid down 
the amount of pepper that each was to deliver (see Corpus, V, 287-90). 

3 This appeared as Article 16 of the treaty (see ibid. v1, 6). These 500 candies 
did not come under the purview of the Malabar Council and were the 
responsibility of the Dutch establishment in Ceylon. 
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1 Secret, Malabar-Batavia, 25 October 1758, K.A. 2820, p. 154A. 
2 Secret, Malabar—Batavia, 20 April 1759, K.A. 2852, p. 128A. 
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1 Malabar—Batavia, 29 April 1762, K.A. 2947, pp. 84 ff. 

2 K.A. 2978, p. 17. 

3 Malabar-Batavia, 9 April 1765, K.A. 3037, pp. 99A~-100. The rise in 
prices in Malabar was caused principally by the expansion of the 
Travancore system. This was, however, not a strictly localized pheno- 
menon. In the late thirties, for example, prices in Ceylon rose sig- 
nificantly (see Brieven on Papieren van Ceylon Overgekomen, 1739, K.A. 
2320, p. 366A). The reference to the king of Cochin along with the king 
of Travancore in the letter above was due to the fact that the king of 
Cochin was, in the early ’sixties, attempting to copy the Travancore 
system. 

4 This condition was repeated in the Cochin-Travancore treaty of 1761. 
The king of Cochin agreed ‘that the agent of the Travancore Raja shall 
be allowed to purchase on the Raja’s account from the country mer- 
chants for ready money all the pepper produced within the limits of my 
dominions, (Cochin), except 500 candies annually wanted for my own 
trade for collecting which it is stipulated that a certain place shall be 
ascertained; it will be taken from thence by my merchant accounting 
first to your [Travancore’s] merchant kept for the same purpose’ 
(W. Logan, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements etc. Relating to British 
Affairs in Malabar, p. 109). 
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1 The structure of this bureaucracy is well described by C. Achyuta 
Menon in Cochin State Manual, pp. 118-19. Achyuta Menon discusses 
the political developments with special stress upon the role of the Lord 
Paliyam (ibid. pp. 114 ff.) and the introduction of the land tax (ibid. 
Ppp. 303-4). Shungoonny Menon presents the Travancore version of 
the breakthrough in the north (History of Travancore, pp. 188 ff.). 

2 Ina special letter to Batavia, 15 April 1764, Commandeur Weijerman 
described how the plan of the Lord Paliyam to transform the kingdom of 
Cochin had resulted in the mushrooming of local toll-houses (K.A. 
3007, p. 321). 

3 Secret, Malabar—Batavia, 28 March 1764, K.A. 3007, pp. 198-198A. It 
was particularly galling for the Malabar Council to reflect that the 
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pepper which thus came to the officials of Travancore should have been 
delivered to the Dutch at Cochin, according to the Treaty of Mavalikara 
which laid down that 2,000 candies should be supplied at Rs. 55 out of 
newly conquered territories. Immediately after Travancore’s con- 
quests in the north, Commandeur Weijerman made representations 
about this, The king said that the new conquests were not yet settled. 
The inhabitants had destroyed most of the pepper. What could be 
procured, said the king, would be delivered. Weijerman knew, however, 
that all the available pepper in the newly conquered north had been 
carefully gathered. It was being sent down to Porka to make up the 
‘Southern pepper’ for the Dutch at Rs. 65 (Special Letter, Malabar- 
Batavia, 31 March 1763, K.A. 2978, pp. 229A-230A). A Dutch pond 
was about 1-09 English pound avoirdupois. A stuiver is a 5 cent piece 
and chakkaron, more correctly chakram, a Travancore copper coin. 
The price to the cultivator was, taking 1 rupee to equal one and a half 
guilders, about Rs. 30 for a candy of 500 lb. 
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1 KA. 2879, p. 13. The Dutch ‘pagger’ literally fence, is I think what 
Wilks called a ‘ block-house’, a small military post widely used by Haider 
Ali in his invasion of Malabar (see Mark Wilks, Historical sketches of 
the South of India, 1, 291). 

2 K.A. 3007, pp. 208-9. 

3 Ibid. pp. 2124-213. 


PAGE 50 
1 Both Aiya and Menon, again, tend to gloss this point over. See Menon, 
History of Travancore (henceforward simply Menon), p. 166, where he 
writes of the new economic policy : ‘all the above systems were peaceably 
and permanently established without any great discontent amongst the 
populace’, Aiya quotes this statement with approbation Trav. Manual, 
I, 359. The fact of local discontent leading at times to revolts is, how- 
ever, beyond doubt. We have seen above how the new economic policy 
‘found some opposition’ in the north. On 18 November 1746 the 
Anjengo Factory recorded : ‘ The Natives of Calliquilone [Kayamkulam] 
having rose and burnt and plundered some part of the country lately 
conquered by the King of Travancore and killed some of his men, His 
Majesty sent away the Dollova [prime minister], and Crisna Annavy 
immediately to the Northward’ (Anjengo Consultations, 1, 174). Shun- 
goonny Menon himself writes of a revolt in 1754 as follows: ‘In the 
middle of the year 929 M.E. [A.D. 1754] the people of Ambalapulay, 
Chunganacherry, Cottayam, Yetmanoor, and almost all the people of 
the northern districts exhibited symptoms of rebellion... Rama Iyen 
Dalawah [the same as the Dollova of the English: prime minister] was 
therefore compelled to advance to these districts with an army suffi- 
cient to overawe the rebels. With all his ability and energy, being em- 
barrassed and perplexed by the confused state of affairs, he requested 
the Maha Rajah to visit the disaffected districts. The Maha Rajah, not 
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being in good health, deputed his nephew, the heir apparent, to the 
rebellious province with his army. Nevertheless, there appears to have 
been great cause for anxiety, as even the brave Rama Iyen Dalawah 
continued to show signs of uneasiness and again requested the Maha 
Rajah to visit these places and stay there at least for ten days.’ Martanda 
Varma did so. With his appearance—and, probably, another army—the 
rebellion subsided. But the King of Travancore thought it best to 
appeal to Haidar Ali and use Mysorean troops to retain his northern 
conquests. Haidar was later to recall this appeal when he attacked 
Travancore (Menon, pp. 158-9). 

2 Ibid. pp. 165-6. It will be seen in Menon’s description that the com- 
mercial system affected commodities other than pepper. There is no 
doubt that more and more items were put on the monopoly list as the 
bureaucracy gained commercial experience. The Dutch recorded the 
assumption of the tobacco trade. In his secret letter to the governor 
general, 1 April 1760, Commandeur Casparus de Jong complained that 
‘His Majesty is also taking over the whole trade in tobacco himself. In 
fact he wants to compel even the subjects of the Company, inhabitants 
of Jaffnapatam, to deliver their tobacco to him’ (K.A. 2879, p. 134). 
In his secret letter to the governor-general, 25 March 1773, Adriaan 
Moens noted that King Rama Varma desperately wanted to stop the 
import of Jaffnapatam tobacco at Cochin. The king of Travancore 
wished to become the sole proprietor of all tobacco imported from 
Ceylon. Moens was steadily holding him off (K.A. 3272, p. 118). In 
1777 Rama Varma decided to seal off his northern frontiers against the 
tobacco trade which he could not prevent. He asked Moens specially 
to see to it that the ‘greedy’ Christians of Cochin did not try to smuggle 
any tobacco into Travancore from the north. ‘Ola received from 
Travancore 24 December 1777’ (K.A. 3381, p. 499). 

3 Pringle to Sir Archibald Campbell, letter dated 22 April 1788, in 
Melville Papers, MS. 3839, fo. 224 (Edinburgh). I am indebted to Mr J. 
Ritchie of the National Library of Scotland for kindly checking this 

- reference for me. 
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1 Speed, sometimes, was essential in this business. In 1750 when the 
English accepted the fact of the royal monopoly, they wished to buy 500 
candies from the commercial department within two months of placing 
the orders. This demand could be met only partially because the pepper 
had to be brought from different places and no transport was available 
at such short notice (Anjengo Consultations, 11B, 37, 39 74, 76 and 77). 

2 Of the ‘new towns’ Mavalikara and Allepey were easily the most im- 
portant. Mavalikara was the creation of Rama Iyen, the Dalawa who 
built up the commercial system. He chose it for its commercial advan- 
tages and made it the headquarters of the newly created commercial 
department (see Menon, p. 168). Allepey was established by Dewan 
Keshava Pillai, the last of the gifted prime ministers. Of this Nagam 
Aiya writes: ‘Allepey was then a mere jungle inhabited by jackals and 
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monkeys. Within a short time, it was converted into a port town, and a 
warehouse and a few shops were opened. Merchants were brought from 
various places especially from the rich provinces of Sindh and Cutch 
and they were given every facility for carrying on a successful trade. To 
make their stay permanent, a Hindu temple and a Cutchery were built 
in addition to a palace for the Maharajah to stay in whenever he should 
visit the new town. Some of the rich and influential merchants of the 
present day in Allepey are the descendants of these settlers’ (Trav. 
Manual, 1, 404). The emergence of Allepey, with special reference to the 
effort to attract trade to that port, is discussed in some detail further on 
in this chapter (see pp. 62 ff.). 

3 Two sections of the manual of rules compiled for the guidance of offi- 
cials by Dewan Keshava Pillai read as follows : ‘ Section 14: Provisions for 
the religious ceremonies and other wants of the Sirkar [Government] 
shall be purchased from the inhabitants on payment of ready cash, and 
the established hire shall also be paid for carrying the provisions to the 
place where such are required : but in failure of immediate payment the 
officer who conducts the transaction shall be made to pay the value with 
50 per cent interest and after paying the ryot, the surplus shall be 
credited to the Sirkar as a fine for the neglect.’ ‘Section 21: The 
officials of every village shall inspect at every season all such lands as 
have suffered injury by the breaches of banks of tanks, canals etc. and 
by any accumulation of sand and thus rendered unfit for immediate 
cultivation. The servants shall exert themselves in having such obstruc- 
tions removed through the owners... if such works are found too 
expensive, the same shall be done at Sircar expense.’ These and other 
such rules, quoted by Nagam Aiya in Trav. Manual, 1, 406-7, establish 
the theoretical position of the benevolent despotism. Practice may not 
have been as lofty. The ‘established hire’ of section 14, for example, 
was not always established fairly. In a secret letter to the governor- 
general, 6 April 1767, Commandeur Breekpot said that the king of 
Travancore was selling pepper at Colachel at Rs. 125 a candy. ‘The 
expenses’, Breekpot wrote, ‘which His Majesty must incur in transe 
porting the pepper to that place are small because his subjects are 
obliged to do this for very poor payment’ (K.A. 3097, p. 152). 

4 The benevolent activities of Martanda Varma and Rama Varma are 
described with enthusiasm in Menon, pp. 163-73, 181-2 and 247-51; 
Trav. Manual, 1, 358-63 and 404-7. 

5 This number is mentioned in Trav. Manual, 1, 358, and, as we see 
immediately in the text, is confirmed by the Dutch sources, 
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1 For this attack on Travancore by a rebel governor of the Nawab of 
Carnatic (ibid. pp. 374-5). 

2 Letter from C.C. Smith, Resident at the Cape, to Commandeur 
Weijerman, dated 19 February 1763, K.A. 2978, pp. 242-9. 

3 Apart, Weijerman—Van der Para (G.G.), 31 March 1763, K.A. 2978, 
Pp. 226-226. This sudden call upon all able-bodied persons also 
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meant that pepper cultivators were taken away from their homes. This 
caused a fall in Dutch procurement (K.A. 2978, pp. IIS-II5A). 

4 J. Pringle-Sir Archibald Campbell, 22 April 1788, Melville Papers, 
MS. 3839, fo. 224. 
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1 This administrative structure was actually outlined in the report of 
Lieutenant Arthur at the beginning of the nineteenth century (Selec- 
tions from the Records of Travancore, part 1, p. 16). Shungoonny 
Menon quotes it to describe the situation under Rama Varma (Menon, 
pp. 187-8). The machinery was, no doubt, evolved gradually but I 
believe that in the main the structure was quite complete by the end of 
the eighteenth century. The reign of Rama Varma’s successor, Bala 
Rama Varma, 1798-1810, was a phase of confusion. No significant 
institutional changes can have occurred in this period. 

2 A typical illustration of a Dalawa’s work was noted by the Dutch in 
1762. Marthanda Pillai was then leading the army against the Zamorin 
and had, in fact, taken up winter quarters (i.e. the monsoon, actually, 
in Malabar) at Cranganore. The Malabar Council approached him with 
their perennial demand for pepper. The Dalawa said ‘ that he would take 
steps to see that the chief pepper supplier might become, from now on, 
far more speedy in delivering the produce of the south. He added that 
he had already issued the necessary orders for all the pepper growing in 
the north to be delivered at Cranganore’ (K.A. 2947, pp. 2974-298). 

3 The succession of the high officials is best given in Menon, pp. 122, 
165-6, 173-4, 187, 197-8, 200, 202-3 and 210-11. Also Trav. Manual, 
I, 263-6 and 385-7. For the attempted break-through see pp. 62 ff. 
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1 The only discordant note comes from Mr K. M. Panikkar when he 
calls the great Rama Iyen ‘an intriguing and unscrupulous Brahmin’ 
(Malabar and the Dutch, p. 65). 

2 See p. 36. It is interesting to note that though the English were also 
annoyed with Dalawa Iyen for having a great deal of pepper exported 
to Coromandel, they did not accuse him of personal dishonesty. 

3 Secret letter, Malabar-Batavia, 25 October 1758, K.A. 2820, p. 145. 
To balance the scales, we have to note that grave irregularities in the 
account-books of Cochin were detected in the early years of the ’sixties. 
Pieter Isaaksz, an accountant, absconded and later turned up at 
Tellicherry. There, under the wings of the English East India Com- 
pany, Isaaksz said that ever since the year 1750/1 goods had been sold 
from the Dutch warehouses but the money never paid into the com- 
pany’s cash. Instead the amounts had been debited to Travancore and 
the Zarmoin. Isaaksz confessed that he had stolen money but added 
darkly, he was not alone in this (Secret letter, Malabar—Batavia, 15 
October 1766, K.A. 3060, pp. 504-504A). Commandeur Breekpot sent 
Kronenberg, of the Council, to meet Isaaksz at Tellicherry. An account 
of this interview appears: thid. pp. 5254 ff. 
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PAGE 55 
1 Secret letter, Malabar-Batavia, 20 May 1770, K.A. 3187, pp. 312A- 
14A. 

2 mens Consultations, 1, 59. 

3 Secret letter, Malabar-Batavia, 29 April 1762, K.A. 2947, p. 255. 

4 ‘Report of S. van Tongeren and J. L. Stolsenbury about their meeting 
with the King of Travancore’, K.A. 3297, pp. 135-I40A. 

5 Ibid. p. 140. 
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1 B.P.P. 1757-8, range 341, vol. 21, Anjengo Letter dated 5 September 
1758, entered 12 October 1758. 

2 K.A. 2820, pp. 143A, 147 and 149. 

3 The Heeren XVII refused to accept it for over a decade. They expressed 
grave dissatisfaction at the fact that pepper was being paid for, at any 
rate partly, in advance, by their letters: 2 October 1759 (K.A. 2911, 
Pp. 105), 25 October 1762 (K.A. 3007, p. 166A) and 10 October 1764 
(K.A, 3060, p. 169). The Malabar Council set out the hopelessness of 
their situation in the answers they wrote in the margin. (The answers 
are, therefore, to be found on the same pages as the letters cited im- 
mediately above.) It was only on 25 October 1769 that the Heeren 
expressed themselves reconciled to the state of affairs (K.A. 3217, p. 
30A). 

4 Fora definite statement to this effect see the discussion of the procure- 
ment-situation in early 1759 (K.A. 2852, pp. 724 ff.). 

5 K.A. 3097, pp. 233-2334. 

6 For their effort in the north see p. 88. 
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1 K.A. 3217, pp. 133, 149A, 153 and 155A-156. 

2 Galletti, pp. 111-12. 

3 Now that Travancore had annexed the monopoly region of the Dutch, 
there had occurred a remarkable reversal of roles. The Calicut demand 
had become a problem for Rama Varma, who rejoiced at any successful 
move against ‘smugglers’. (One such incident was recorded by the 
Dutch in 1772, K.A. 3244, pp. 108A-110.) In 1766 Commandeur 
Breekpot expressed pleasure at the fact that in the north ‘there is more 
scope for smuggling than in the south’ (K.A. 3060, p. 2194). 
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1 This account of the developments in 1773 is partly a free translation 
and partly a summary of the secret letter, Malabar—Batavia, 25 March 
1773, K.A. 3272, pp. 114-II7A. 

2 Secret letter, Malabar—Batavia, 28 March 1774, K.A. 3297, pp. 108-10. 
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1 Letter from Kayamkulam to the Malabar Council, 26 February 1767, 
K.A. 3097, pp. 233-233A. The Resident’s figures appear exaggerated 
and should be treated with some caution. When asked to furnish the 
Malabar Council with similar figures, Jan Rosier of Quilon represented 
the grave difficulties of the task. He said that ‘it was impossible to 
open the secret cabinet [of information] without golden keys’ (ibid. 
P. 159A). He added that ‘whenever such questions [about the quantity 
of export, etc.] are asked, the Malabars suspect some dark plot against 
their country’ (ibid. pp. 228-2284). The Resident’s information about 
the English was accurate. In the season 1759/60, for example, the 
Anjengo Factory contracted for 2,000 candies and agreed to pay Rs. 82 
a candy (Anjengo-Bombay, 7 November 1759, B.P.P. 1759, range 341, 
vol, 22, pp. 779-80). The maximum expectation of the Bombay 
Castle from their establishment at Anjengo was an annual supply of 
1,500-2,000 candies at Rs. 82. This was what they tried to obtain 
from the king of Travancore when he was having some difficulties with 
the Nawab of Carnatic in 1764-5 (B.P.P. 1765, range 341, vol. 28, 
PP. 44-5). In a ‘Report on the Trade in Pepper in Travancore’ written 
in 1761 by Charles Crommelin and John Spencer, the price at which the 
king sold pepper to his own merchants was put considerably lower. 
‘This pepper [exported by Dutch passes]’, they wrote ‘he [the king] 
sells to the boat people at high rates Rs. 112 or sometimes more p. 
Malabar candy of 540 pounds... The King might be induced to part 
with it altogether at about Rs. 110 p. candy but we believe not under.’ 
The report appears in B.P.P. 1761, range 341, vol. 24, pp. 299-301. 

2 In 1759 the Anjengo Factory was offered only 1,000 candies and the 
king demanded a great deal of arms and ammunition at a very low price. 
He said that ‘unless they [Anjengo] agreed to those terms he would 
only let them have 500 candies according to the ancient custom’ 
(B.P.P. 1759, range 341, vol. 22, p. 529). In 1766, alarmed at Haidar’s 
approach, Rama Varma offered 3,000 candies (B.P.P. 1766, range 341, 
vol. 29, p. 312). Later that year the Anjengo Factory noted the re- 
markable alacrity of the commercial department (ibid. p. 516). With an 
improvement in the political situation, the eagerness subsided. In 
January 1773 the Bombay Castle was in favour of telling the king ‘that 
while he trifles with us in the manner he has done, respecting his 
Contract, and delivered such large quantities to the Dutch, he must 
expect no favour or assistance from the Honble Company’ (B.P.P. 1773, 
range 341, vol. 39, p. 57). 

Somewhat differently, the Malabar Council noticed a significant rise 
in supply from Travancore in 1759 and ascribed it to a military rein- 
forcement that they had recently received from Batavia (see ‘ Marginale 
Beantwording’ by the Council in 1762, K.A. 2947, p. 156). 

3 See the discussion of the procurement situation in 1762 (K.A. 2947, 
pp. 84-854). 

4 KA. 2978, p. 17. 

5 See, for example, B.P.P. 1772, range 341, vol. 38, pp. 930-1 and B.P.P. 
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1773, range 341, vol. 39, p. 202. This money was, no doubt, supple- 
menting the resources of the royal agents who would buy cloth, carry 
it back to Ceylon and buy tobacco with it. Shungoonny Menon notes 
that three ships were built by the Government to carry the trade of the 
state (Menon, p. 250). 

6 As soon as the king took the trade in pepper in his own hands, merchants 
from Calicut and its environs pressed their necessity upon him (see 
Anjengo Consultations, 1, 125 and 11B, 91, 93). For the English reaction 
see p. 36. 
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1 Malabar-Batavia, 21 October 1761, K.A. 2911, pp. 2784-279. The 
Zamorin’s refusal (ibid. p. 279A). The armies of D’Lannoy and Dalawa 
Martanda Pillai took the field in January 1762 (Cochin State Manual, 
p. 117). 

2 K.A. 2879, pp. 1334-134. 

3 Anjengo-Bombay, 21 December 1759; Bombay—Fort William, 14 
May 1760; Fort William-Bombay, 18 August 1760 (all these in B.P.P. 
1760, range 341, vol. 23, pp. 34, 387 and 786). Again: Consultation of 
the Bombay Council, 16 February 1761 and 29 May 1764 in B.P.P. 
1761, range 341, vol. 24; B.P.P. 1764, range 341, vol. 27. 

4 Rosier called this ‘A few remarks concerning the declining state of 
Residency Quilon’. It was dated 4 May 1769 and is in K.A. 3158, pp. 
188-94. 
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1 The fact that the Dewan himself was responsible for the new pro- 
gramme of the commercial department is made by Shungoonny Menon 
but was not known to the Dutch. They had, in fact, very little to do with 
the prime minister. It was only ‘in very special cases’ that the Dewan 
was deputed by the king (memoir of Adriaan Moens in Galletti, p. 111). 

2 K.A. 3645, pp. 974-9844. What follows is, unless otherwise stated, to 
be referred to these pages. 
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1 Apart from the letter of 15 February 1788, see the ‘Secret Resolution 
of the Malabar Council’, 9 January 1788, K.A. 3645, pp. 988-91, for 
details about Captain Messmaker’s action at Allepey. 
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1 K.A. 3643, pp. 988-91. 
2 K.A. 3693, Malabar-Batavia, 10 August 1788, pp. 196-202. Angel- 
beek’s notes on the conference with the king (pp. 216-17). 
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1 K.A. 3693, pp. 2204-223, 229A-231, 238-244A and 245-7, give the 
course of the negotiation between Angelbeek and Keshava Pillai. 
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1 The Dutch Company never dealt directly with the northern vessels. 
The merchants at Cochin bought the commodities imported from 
Batavia and sold them to the bombaras. It was quite impossible for the 
Malabar Council to accept the Travancore proposal without the co- 
operation of these merchants. See p. 114. 


PAGE 72 
1 K.A. 3741, pp. 23-4 and 994-100. 


PAGE 73 

1 In the seventeenth century the company gave great importance to this 
trade, sometimes emphasizing it above their Euro-Asian commerce 
(see F. W. Stapel, Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indie, p. 162, and S. 
Arasaratnam, The Dutch Power in Ceylon, p. 145). The object why the 
Dutch participated in Asian trade was of course not the same in all 
regions. 

2 Van Rheede’s blunt and outspoken discussion in Gedenkschrift, pp. 40-4. 


PAGE 74 

1 H.R. 725. The pages of this volume are not numbered. 

2 This memoir is also available as H.R. 726. 

3 Canter Visscher, Mallabarse Brieven, p. 34. 

4 It is clear from the steady complaints of the Heeren XVII during our 

period that local income seldom caught up with expenditure in this 

century. The expression ‘last post’ which signified a burden, was fre- 
quently applied to Malabar (see Letters from the Heeren XVII dated 

6 September 1745, K.A. 2586, pp. 128-32), and 10 September 1746 

K.A. 2606, pp. 130-1). In their letter of 5 September 1747 the Heeren 

wrote to say that Malabar may well be called a Jastpost in as much as 

over the last eighty years the deficit has amounted to f. 15,200,000 (K.A, 

2629, pp. 71-71A). It has to be noted that in these calculations the 

profit from the trade in pepper was left entirely out of account. Local 

expenditures were balanced against incomes derived from lands held 

locally by the company and the profit from the company’s sales. For a 

typical example of the company’s ‘revenues’, i.e. income derived from 

local resources, see the memoir of Gollenesse in Galletti, p. 71. 

See p. 74. 

See p. 83. 

7 This ‘Consideratien’ on the cloth trade was written by Gollenesse at 
the request of Baron Imhoff, then governor of Ceylon, and sent on to 
him. It is to be found in Inkomende Briefboek, Malabar, 1739, K.A. 
2338, pp. 1057-67. What follows is to be referred to these pages. 
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PAGE 75 

1 About Kottar, Nagam Aiya writes: ‘A flourishing town... situated on 
the main road from Trivandrum to Cape Comorin. There is held a very 
busy market here, and the town is also otherwise famous for its com- 
mercial enterprises. There are numerous shops and streets and also 
[a] weaving colony. Country cloths of fine texture are made here and 
sent to all important places in the State’ (Trav. Manual, 11, 587). 
While making a survey of Travancore and Cochin in 1816, Lieutenant 
B. S. Ward noted that the ‘town’ of Kottar actually comprehended 
many villages and stretched along the coast for a mile and a half 
(Memoir of the Survey of Travancore and Cochin, p. 8). 
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1 The cloths which came from the extreme south of the coast were used 
partly to meet the demands of Malabar and partly to feed the northern 
vessels, The fact that Van Gollenesse noticed a sudden expansion of the 
cloth trade about 1735-7 was obviously due to the turning of the 
Northern Trade. In his Memoir on the Trade in Madura, written at the 
close of the year 1738, Imhoff outlined the decline of the Dutch trade in 
cloth. It is interesting to note that the real crash came only in the year 
1730 onwards. Profits in the Netherlands fell from 664 per cent in 1731 
to 434 per cent in 1733, 204 per cent in 1734, 17% per cent in 1735 and 
62 per cent in 1736. (see Brieven en Papieren van Ceylon Overgekomen, 
K.A. 2320, pp. 342 ff. for Imhoff’s memorandum). The fall in profits 
is given in appendix C to the memorandum (ibid. p. 459). 
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1 It is remarkable how some problems recur in Malabar. This particular 
one, for example, was recognized by the Dutch as early as 1660. This 
was before the conquest of Cochin. Van Goens proposed that the Dutch 
should share the Malabar trade with the English. One of the reasons 
why the Heeren XVII rejected the proposal was that the English would 
offer the protection of their flag and pass to Asian merchants, who would 
thus break through Dutch controls (Van Dam, book ti, part Il, pp. 287-8). 

2 The Dutch claimed a monopoly in Madura. Their factories in this 
principality were at Cape Comorin, Manapar, Ponnekail, Tuticorin and 
Kilkare. These were under Ceylon. ‘Smuggling’ was one of the major 
problems for these factories (see N. Macleod, ‘Uit de Geschiedenis 
der Oost Indische Compagnie’ in Indische Gids, LxIV, 1499-1500. 

3 The letter was received at Cochin 11 September 1737 (Inkomende, 
1739, K.A. 2338, pp. 1067-9). 
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1 K.A, 2338, pp. 1069-70. 

2 Batavia—Malabar, 20 October 1738. The amount mentioned for Persia 
was 640 pieces (K.A. 894, pp. 1210-12). The total demand from Hol- 
land—of which the 912 pieces were a part—was 1,200 pieces (K.A. 
2324, P. 374). 
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3 Malabar-Batavia, 25 October 1738. K.A. 2324, pp. 374-40. 
4 Malabar—Batavia, 30 April 1739, K.A. 2353, pp. 50-50A. 

5 Malabar—Batavia, 16 May 1740, K.A. 2386, p. 105. 

6 Ibid. p. 108. 
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1 Batavia—Malabar, 4 July 1740, K.A. 896, pp. 359-65. In this letter the 
Batavia Castle also discussed the desirability of taking over the trade in 
cotton along with the cloth trade. This proposal was first made by 
Baron Imhoff from Ceylon. It is, therefore, clear that at this stage the 
governor-general at Batavia, the governor of Ceylon and the com- 
mandeur of Malabar were all thinking along the same line. The Heeren 
XVII in their letter, 28 August 1742, expressed similar opinions (K.A. 
2516, pp. 49-61). 

2 The Dutch attitude to the trade at the cessation of hostilities is dis- 
cussed (K.A. 2493, pp. 84-10). 

3 The attitude of Martanda Varma in K.A. 2561, p. 10. The news of 
resumption (Malabar-Heeren XVII, 21 October 1747, K.A. 2586, 
P. 9A-I0). 

4 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 12 November 1748, K.A. 2606, pp. 6A-7A. 

5 KA. 2629, p. 87. 

6 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 22 October 1749, K.A. 2629, pp. 6-7. 

7 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 31 October 1750, K.A. 2650, pp. 7-74. 

8 Malabar—Batavia, 7 March 1751, K.A. 2668, pp. 75-764. 
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1 Malabar—-Heeren XVII, 30 November 1751, K.A. 2668, pp. 5A ff. It 
is to be noted that Tanoan Chetty was careful to deliver in cloths to the 
value of the ‘advance’ he had received. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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1 Malabar-Batavia, 28 February 1753, K.A. 2707, pp. 95-6; Malabar- 
Heeren XVII, 22 October 1753, ibid., pp. 6-7. 

2 Malabar-Batavia, 8 March 1754, K.A. 2726, pp. 53-4. 

3 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 31 October 1754, K.A. 2726, p. 7A. 

4 Malabar~Heeren XVII, 31 October 1756, K.A. 2769, pp. 5A-6. 

5 Malabar—Batavia, 9 May 1757, K.A: 2797, pp. 43 ff. The difficulties 
experienced in this season led to a conference between the two Chettys 
on the one side and two members of the Malabar Council on the other. 
The Travancore merchants stood absolutely firm. 

6 Malabar—Batavia, 25 April 1758, K.A. 2820, pp. 424-434. 
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1 Malabar-Batavia, 25 April 1758, K.A. 2820 pp. 424-43 A. 

2 Malabar—Amsterdam, 25 October 1758, K.A. 2820, pp. 6-7. The de- 
mand for an increased price—184 per cent higher than before—was 
first made by the Chettys at the conference of 1757. 
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3 Malabar—Batavia, 20 April 1759, K.A. 2852, pp. 80-1. Rather curiously 
the Malabar Council did not seem greatly concerned at this final admis- 
sion of failure. In their ‘marginale beantwoording’ to the Heeren 
XVII, they wrote on this topic: ‘ Wij zijn conseus, dat wij zulke slechte 
berichten geven moeten, doch wij oordeelen het onse pligt te sijn, om 
sonder bewimpeling to schrijven hoe het met de zaak Gelegen is’ (ibid. 
Pp. 114-114). (We are aware that we must give such bad news yet 
we consider it our duty to state what the position of affairs is, without 
glossing it over.) 

4 Malabar—Batavia, 29 April 1762, K.A. 2947, pp. 157A-I58A. 
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1 Imhoff presented his case in the form of a memorandum. This memo- 
randum, edited and introduced by J. E. Heeres, has been printed as 
‘De Consideratien van Van Imhoff’ in Bijdragen, vol. Lxv1. Gustaaf 
Willem Baron Van Imhoff, whom we have had occasion to refer to 
before, came out to the east in 1725. By 1732 he was an Extraordinary 
Member of the Council of the Indies. In 1736 he became the governor 
of Ceylon. Back in Batavia, as Ordinary Member of the Council, in 
1740 he quarrelled with the governor-general, Valckenier, and was sent 
home under arrest in January 1741. Towards the close of this year he 
presented his famous memorandum to the Heeren. Towards the end of 
1742 he left the Netherlands, chosen the new governor-general to suc- 
ceed Valckenier. He died in harness in 1750. A short biography of 
Imhoff is available (De Gouverneur Generaal Gustaaf Willem van Imhoff 
by N. J. Krom). A synopsis of his career in Geschiedenis van Neder- 
landsch Indie, 1v, 176. This book has Dr F. W. Stapel as its general 
editor, the fourth volume being written by Dr E. C. Godee Molsbergen. 
A. Galletti gives the leading events of Imhoff’s life, Galletti, p. 53 n. 7; 
but not all his information is accurate. 
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1 From 1623, when the English Company was obliged to give up its 
trade to Japan, the Dutch had a monopoly in Japanese products (see 
Glamann, p. 168). 

2 This stand by Imhoff was not, in fact, a very new idea. It was rather a 
vigorous revival of an old solution to an old problem. Imhoff himself 
referred to the opinion expressed in 1675 by the Council of the Indies 
regarding the company’s Asian trade, that ‘such a tyrannical method of 
trade [gedwongen manier van negotie] as was installed by the Netherlands 
Company could not possibly make that Company great in the Indies, or 
at least was not the best way to such goal’. This reference and Imhoff’s 
arguments are most conveniently found in Bijdragen, LXVI, 493-500. 
There were other attempts in the seventeenth century to make Asian 
trade free for Dutch subjects, ‘Encouragement to Dutch colonists’, 
writes Dr T. K. Raychaudhuri, ‘to participate in the Inter-Asian trade 
was an essential feature of Coen’s policy. This would be an inducement 
to colonization. Besides, the capital invested by the free burghers 
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would supplement the limited resources of the Company and thus help 
to keep the Inter-Asian trade in the hands of the Dutch’ (The Dutch in 
Coromandel, p. 103). Thus, in the twenties of the seventeenth century 
the burghers of Batavia were permitted a limited trade with Coroman- 
del. Dr Raychaudhuri follows the fortunes of this experiment ibid. 
pp. 104-7. The reference here is to Dr Raychaudhuri’s D.Phil. thesis 
at Oxford. He has since published a revised version Jan Company in 
Coromandel (The Hague, 1962). 

3 Bijdragen, LXvI, 582. 
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1 Batavia—Malabar, 5 November 1743, K.A. 899, pp. 286-8. Trade was 
also thrown open in the east. The new freedom was meant for the Dutch 
burghers and Indonesian merchants alike. The burghers, however, were 
the first to take the initiative. By 20 September 1743 some of them had 
already taken out their licence and had their vessels ready to put to sea 
(see Resolutions of the Batavia Castle, 20 September 1743 and 24 Sep- 
tember 1743 in K.A. 672, pp. 377; 388-9. 

2 Malabar-Batavia, 2 May 1744, K.A. 2516, pp. 434-45. 
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1 Batavia—Malabar, 24 September 1744, K.A. 901, pp. 280-1. The 
Heeren XVII were entirely in accord with Van Imhoff’s programme. 
In their letter to Batavia, dated 10 September 1746, they censured the 
Malabar Council for the misconception regarding the new free trade 
policy, and outlined the aims in the exact words of Imhoff. They 
added, however, that even if the gain from customs just equalled the 
loss by curtailment of the company’s trade, instead of being double 
according to Imhoff’s expectations, it would be still worth while. The 
main point, said the Heeren, was that the European competitors of the 
Dutch would be denied this ‘very notable support to their existence’ 
(K.A, 2606, pp. 131 A-133). 

2 Anitem ‘Vrije Vaart en Handel’ appeared occasionally. It usually listed 
one or two ships. For example, K.A. 3352, p. 76A; K.A. 3380, p. III. 

3 Malabar—Heeren XVII, 21 October 1745, K.A. 2538, p. 16. 

4 Batavia—Malabar, 24 September 1745, K.A. 902, pp. 465-7. 
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I Batavia—Malabar, 18 October 1748, K.A. 905, pp. 598-600. 

2 K.A. 907, p. 974. 

PAGE 88 

1 Secret, Malabar~Batavia, 28 March 1764, K.A. 3007, pp. 236A—242. 
In these pages Weijerman gives a good account of the Dutch effort in 
the north, emphasizing throughout the ‘free’ character of trade and, 
of course, the overriding necessity of making ‘advances’. There is a 
clear statement about the company’s dealings with Ali Raja and the 
Kolattiri in the memoir of Adriaan Moens, From this, it appears that 
Batavia did not, after all, insist upon Weijerman’s paying the outstand- 
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ing amount (see Galletti, pp. 145-9). In their ‘marginale beantword- 
ing’, 1764, the Malabar Council made the points that the princes in 
north Malabar did not claim to own the pepper, that the English were 
paying Rs. 120 and that the princes suffered a considerable loss in 
supplying at the Dutch price of Rs. 834 (K.A. 3007, pp. 16, 165-6). 

2 Towards the close of 1761, for example, the Dutch pressed the Za- 
morin to pay an old war indemnity in pepper. At the time the armies of 
D’Lannoy and Dalawa Marthanda Pillai were massing against Calicut. 
But the Zamorin refused to oblige the Dutch as ‘no Zamorin had ever 
undertaken the trade in pepper’ (K.A. 2911, p. 278). 

3 K.A. 2879, p. 127. 

4 This account is in Memorie door den Commandeur Weijerman, pp. 24-5. 
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1 This account is in Memorie door den Commandeur Weijerman, p. 26. 

2 Malabar—Batavia, 30 April 1738, K.A. 2324, pp. 93-5. In this, the first 
official description of the arrival of the bombaras at Cochin, the name 
of the vessel was given as ‘bommara’. 
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1 ‘Memoir of Moens’ in Galletti, p. 218. Moens may not have been right 
in saying that the bombara invariably had one mast. In an extremely 
helpful glossary that Commandeur Van Gollenesse appended to his 
memoir, the bombara is described as a one- or two-mast vessel with a 
carrying capacity of six hundred canassers of sugar. A canasser was 
about 300 lb. This glossary has not been printed by Mr Galletti, and is 
to be found in K.A. 2493. The short entry regarding the bombara is on 
Pp. 168, The estimate of the capacity of a bombara appears to have been a 
substantial exaggeration. See below p. 169, n. 4. It is remarkable, but 
the reference-books compiled in the following century make no men- 
tion of the bombara. For example the gazetteer of Kathiawar, a region 
from which many of the bombaras came, has this to say about the local 
vessels : ‘They are known by a variety of names according to their size, 
build and rig. The baghia is the largest and varies from thirty to 200 
tons; the batelo, kothia, dhangi and ganjo are from fifteen to 150 tons; 
the raodi, padav, fatemari, galbat and mangali are under seventy-five 
tons; the hodi is between eight and twenty-five tons; and the machva 
the smallest of all ranges from one and a half to twelve tons’ (Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, vit1, 228). Obviously, the only likely vessel 
out of this list is the baghla. The Gazetteer of Cutch has this to say 
about it: ‘ The bagala, from 42 to 57 feet long by 164 to 194 feet broad, 
varying from about 90 to 285 tons burden. . . has two masts and three 
sails and a crew of from ten to twenty four men. The bagala trades to 
Zanzibar and Maskat, and other distant ports’ (Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, V, 115). From the occasional entries of the Malabar Council 
it is clear that the bombaras did not wish to stay a long time at Cochin 
because the maintenance-expense was heavy. This suggests the pre- 
sence of a large crew. 
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I am therefore inclined to think that, considering the antique build 
of the bombara emphasized by Moens, the baghla or bagala of the 
gazetteers was, probably, a nineteenth-century improvement upon the 
bombara of our period. At any rate the bombara itself does not seem to 
have survived. 

2 Thus, discussing the question as to when the first bombara of the season 
was to be expected at Cochin, they noted that the first dhouw in 1784 
arrived on 20 October and the second, four days later (K.A. 3587; 
p. 162A). 

3 See, for example, the list of Van Gollenesse in 1743 and that of Adriaan 
Moens in 1781 (Galletti, pp. 70 and 218 respectively). 

4 Speaking of the attempt to buy north Indian cloths at Cochin in 1780, 
the Malabar Council wrote of the merchants of the bombaras that ‘these 
people do not own the vessels they sail upon, but are in the service of 
businessmen settled in lands to the north of Surat. Our merchants have 
given them the musters of cloth to be handed over by them to their 
employers. They [the merchants of Cochin] have also written to the 
latter that they should supply cloths, according to these samples, to 
Cochin by their vessels’ (Malabar—Batavia, 7 May 1780, K.A. 3467, 
Pp. 20-204). Some specific data about the bombaras can also be gathered 
from the ‘Dutch pass-port books’ now preserved in Madras. In the 
bundle for the year 1749-54 the names of Ananda Bangsal, Stakanda 
Nensie and Assarananjie, all described as Bania merchants of Pore- 
bander are given among others as owners of the bombaras. The average 
carrying capacity would appear to be considerably less than the estimate 
of Stein Van Gollenesse and to be no more than 150 candies, which is 
about 82,500 lb. The figure cited by Gollenesse, 180,000 Ib, was true, 
as he himself indicates, only of the largest bombaras. All the bombaras 
had names like Cochin Passa, Lekmi Passa, Pipassa and Mamoedi. The 
bombara of the king of Cutch was called Fateh Salam (M.R.O. Dutch 
Records, serial 489). The Dutch documents now at M.R.O. are mostly 
available in ‘bundles’ which are unbound scrap papers somehow tied 
together. Pagination is rare. 

5 The prince of Cutch, for example, wrote a letter to Ezechiel Rahabi in 
1741 expressing satisfaction at the fact that his subjects were receiving 
friendly treatment at Cochin. The letter was accompanied by a gift for 
the commandeur, Van Gollenesse. The commandeur replied courte- 
ously, assuring the prince that he would ‘double his attention’ for the 
bombaras from Cutch. This prince who owned the Fateh Salam did 
some trading of his own. A man called Walla Bey, described as the 
king’s representative, was engaged in this business (Inkomende, 1742, 
K.A. 2434, pp. 1500-5). 

6 Shaik Ephraim’s sojourns at Cochin, noted: K.A. 3742, pp. 508-9A 
and 608-10. 

Speaking of the bombaras, Moens wrote: ‘These from Muscat have 
now increased considerably in numbers since I have had an opportunity 
to enter upon a private correspondence with the chief of Muscat, which 
should be kept up, a little present being sent him each voyage and a 
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helping hand being extended to his vessels which come here, since this 
chief himself trades and has usually a larger or smaller share in the 
vessels; which is not the case with the other bombaras’ (Galletti, p. 
218). For the king of Cutch, see above p. 169 nn. 4 and 5. 

7 Naga Prabhu, a Konkani merchant, was acting on behalf of the 
bombaras from Cutch and Porbander in 1738 (Inkomende, 1739, K.A. 
2338, pp. 1051-2). Casparus de Jong mentioned the brothers Oependra 
and Ganissa Chetty as prominent brokers of the northern traders 
(Memorie, p. 29). 

8 When, in 1789, the Malabar Council wished to warn the merchants of 
the bombaras against indiscriminate purchase of slaves, they put up 
handbills at the pandials or banksalls of the local businessmen, as they 
knew that the northern traders would, on arrival, go straight to them 
(K.A. 3741, p. 2944). 

9 Memorie door den Commandeur De Fong, p. 28. 
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1 KA, 2726, p. 47A. 

2 Batavia—Malabar, 8 October 1754, K.A. 911, book 1, p. 13. (These 
volumes of Uitgaande Briefboek, Batavia, are frequently sub-divided 
into ‘books’ with separate pagination.) The previous price is given in 
Memorie door den Commandeur Cunes, p. 21. 

3 In June 1756 Batavia permitted Malabar to reduce the price of sugar 
‘as the market may seem to require’ (K.A. 913, book I, p. 186). In 
November of that year they asked Malabar to sell at anything above cost 
price (ibid. book 11, p. 80). The alarming situation at Cochin, once the 
bombaras stopped coming, is described in Memorie door den Commandeur 
Casparus de Fong, p. 28. 

4 Although ever since the last years of the ’thirties, ‘trade’, i.e. sale of 
Indonesian commodities, had claimed some attention, in the ’fifties this 
seemed definitely to increase. In 1753 the Batavia Castle wrote to say 
that trade at Cochin had come to claim great importance, ‘for the 
increase of which neither vigilance, nor industry, nor constant attention 
should be spared’ (K.A. 910, book 11, p. 166). 

5 The occasion was a letter from the Heeren, dated 13 October 1757, in 
which they had said that it was ‘notorious’ that the sales of Malabar 
affected those at Surat adversely. De Jong’s reply was written in the 
margin, the ‘marginale beantwording’. In translating the extract which 
follows I have adhered as close to the original as intelligibility would 
permit (K.A. 2852, p. 115). 
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I Of the places De Jong mentions, Porebandar is a port on the Arabian 
Sea in Kathiawar. It used to be the capital of a small state of the same 
name. Catje is, almost certainly, Cutch, which was a small state to the 
north of Kathiawar. The local port was Mandavi (see Hobson Fobson, 
under Cutch). 

2 Secret, Malabar—Batavia, 1 April 1760, K.A. 2879, pp. 118-1234. 
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PAGE 93 
1 Inour period, the prices were fixed in 1743. Batavia issued a table of the 
different prices in May that year (K.A. 899, p. 268). 


PAGE 94 
1 K.A, 2978, pp. 192 A-193. 
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1 K.A, 3060, pp. 100A-102A. 

2 K.A. 3159, pp. 5204-525. Senff came to Malabar as governor because 
of his own seniority in service. The usual rank of the Dutch chief in 
Malabar was that of a commandeur (K.A. 3244, pp. 64-644). 

3 K.A. 3272, pp. 31-5, the ‘marginale beantwording’. 

4 The word ‘alleen’ in the manuscript was underlined by Moens. 
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1 The idea was first suggested by Commandeur Casparus de Jong. He 
himself did a tidy trade in cotton and saw no reason why the company 
should not. For his proposal see p. 94. The point that De Jong and, 
after him, Weijerman, did a great deal of private trade, was made by 
Breekpot (K.A. 3060, pp. 271 A-272). 

2 Memorie door den Commandeur Breekpot, pp. 39-40. The members of 
the council at Calcutta were taking part in this trade. Acting on their 
behalf Mohammad Reza Khan distributed the imported cotton among 
the zamindars (N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, 1, 102). 

3 K.A. 3128, p. 126A; Memorie door den Commandeur Breekpot, p. 39. 

4 The first effort was made immediately before De Jong left the coast in 
1761 (K.A. 2911, p. 155A). The innumerable varieties were commented 
upon by Breekpot in 1766 (K.A. 3060, pp. 245-245A). The efforts 
continued well into the ’seventies (K.A. 3411, pp. 102A and 109-10). 
One of the reasons why the Council of the Indies refused to transfer 
the trade of Surat to Malabar, was that all these attempts to procure 
northern cloths at Cochin failed (K.A. 941, pp. 83-4). 
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1 There are two good accounts of this local trade, one given by ex- 
Commandeur Weijerman to the Council of the Indies in 1766 (K.A. 
3060, pp. 311-12); the other by Commandeur Breekpot (ibid. pp. 244A- 
245, 246-2474). Breekpot commented upon the incompatibility of the 
company’s attitude and the nature of the local trade (ibid. pp. 272A- 
273). The Heeren XVII were strongly against deferred payment (K.A. 
3128, pp. 98-98A). In his ‘memoir’ Moens mentions the various local 
ports and gives a lengthy list of the products, both local and northern, 
exchanged in this trade. This list is diligently annotated by Mr Galletti 
(see Galletti, pp. 218-22). 

2 A typical incident, illustrating the failure of Cochin to absorb all 
northern imports, occurred in 1762. Bombaras brought one thousand 
candies of cotton to the port. Cotton, however, had been accumulating 
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at Cochin for the two previous years. Moreover, the company had no 
imports to sell. So the northern vessels sailed back to Calicut and dis- 
posed of their cargo there (secret, Malabar—Batavia, 25 February 1762, 
K.A. 2947, p. 211). Stein van Gollenesse described Calicut as the 
rendezvous of the northern vessels (Galletti, p. 70). In this he was 
supported by L. Hooreman, Councillor of the Indies, who wrote a 
memorandum on the trade at Cochin in 1759. Hooreman was of the 
opinion that the main attraction of Calicut was pepper (Brieven van 
Batavia Overgekomen, 1760, K.A. 2834, p. 1200A). In discussing the 
nature of the local trade, Breekpot noted the fact that the merchants of 
Cochin did not take part in long-range trading (K.A. 3060, pp. 244A- 
245). He made the point forcefully that one of the principal limitations 
to the trade at Cochin was that the local merchants were not sufficiently 
wealthy (ibid. pp. 271 A-272). He repeated this statement and added that 
the northern vessels, with their cargo, made first for Calicut where 
there were rich businessmen to buy their imports (ibid. p. 102). The 
possibility of an exodus of the wealthy merchants from Calicut was 
enthusiastically considered both at Cochin and Batavia in 1749 (K.A. 
2606, pp. 35-3543; K.A. 906, pp. 988-9). The disappointment was noted 
in the ‘marginale beantwording’ of 1753 (K.A. 2707, p. 121). With the 
appearance of Haidar these hopes revived (K.A. 3060, p. 102), only to 
be abandoned again (K.A. 3037, pp. 42-46). The role of the merchants 
of Cochin as mediators between the northern vessels and the Dutch is 
discussed on p. 114. 
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1 KA. 2797, p. 33- 

2 K.A. 2978, pp. 89A-9o. 

3 K.A. 3007, pp. 924-934. 

4 K.A. 3037, pp. 93 and 74-8. 

5 K.A. 3097, pp. 84-9. 

6 K.A. 3158, pp. 61-2. 

7 Following are some of the figures for gross profit realized: 

Season Amount Reference 

1755/6 f. 134,569.18 K.A. 2769, p. 473 
1764/5 f. 170,931.18.8 K.A. 3069, p. 6 
1774/5 f. 396,844.11.8 K.A. 3327; p. 215 
1775/6 f. 363,587.17.8 K.A. 3352, p. 108 
1776/7 f, 338,171.14.8 K.A. 3381, p. 397 

PAGE I00 

1 K.A, 3272, pp. 5-6. 

2 K.A, 3297, pp. 32 ff. 

3 K.A. 3327, pp. 1594-160. 

4 The complex of oppression—Dutch against the Chinese, Chinese 
against the Indonesians—is well brought out in E, C. Godee Mols- 
bergen, Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indies, IV, 43-4, 227. The effect 
of the Persian turmoil upon the sugar industry in Indonesia is indicated 
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in ibid. p. 109, and Glamann, p. 165. The revolt of the Chinese is well 
described by P. J. Veth in his Fava, 11, 133 ff. Veth’s sympathies are 
entirely with the oppressed Chinese. He makes the point that the 
Council of the Indies were afraid of the growing commercial power of 
the Chinese ‘sugar lords’. The figures, somewhat incomplete, of produc- 
tion of sugar and shipments to Europe can be found in Noel Deerr, 
The History of Sugar, 1, 217-18. 
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1 K.A. 931, book 11, pp. 529-30. 

2 K.A. 933, book I, p. 45. 

3 In April 1786 the Malabar Council wrote to say that if Batavia were in 
no position to send all the sugar that they had asked for, then for every 
thousand canasser of powder sugar which could not be provided, ten 
thousand pounds of cloves should be ‘excused’ (K.A. 3643, p. III). 
In 1788 the sale of cloves at Cochin dropped by a half (K.A. 3693, pp. 
356-7). On 29 March 1789 the Malabar Council wrote that in former 
times when the bombaras and dhouws received a great deal of sugar at 
Cochin, they would also buy some cloves, but they did not ask for it 
any more (K.A. 3741, pp. 213-213A). The decline in the sale of 
Japanese copper due to the import of the Swedish variety is noted in 
K.A. 3560, p. 197A; K.A. 3587, pp. 15A-16; K.A. 3643, p. III; and 
K.A. 3645, Pp. 7974. 

4 Apart, Malabar—Batavia, 3 May 1784, K.A. 3560, pp. 754-79. 

5 K.A. 941, pp. 85-6. 

6 In the nineties of the century the English Council at Calcutta in fact 
made such an attempt (N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, 1, 29). 
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1 K.A. 941, book II, p. 410. 

2 K.A. 943, book 1, p. 425; K.A. 948, pp. 823-4 and K.A. 954, pp. 767-8 

3 K.A. 954, p. 760. 

4 K.A. 942, book 11, pp. 503-4. A stuiver is a Dutch coin, value § cents. 

5 K.A. 943, book U, pp. 419-20 and K.A. 944, p. 866. 

6 K.A. 944, p. 878. The reference was to a rebellion in the vicinity of 
Malacca and in Riouw (see Molsbergen, Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch 
Indie, Iv, 365 ff.). 

7 K.A. 947, p. 5363; K.A. 948, pp. 822-3. 

8 K.A. 955, book I, pp. 352-3. 

9 Batavia—Malabar, 14 November 1793, K.A. 955, book 11, pp. 85-6. This 
letter is marked neither secret nor apart, i.e. special, although it comes 
in the section of the volume reserved for that kind of missive. It gives 
the impression of having been negligently thrown in, almost as an after- 
thought. 
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1 The dispersal of the Konkanis from their ancestral home was, beyond 
doubt, one of the most significant events on the West Coast during the 
sixteenth century. Following a mistake made by the Portuguese, the 
Dutch always called them ‘the Canarijns’. In the glossary to his 
memoir Gollenesse noted their importance and maintained that they 
had been driven out of the environs of Goa by the Portuguese ‘hun- 
dreds of years ago’ (K.A. 2493, see under ‘Canarijns’), Achyuta Menon 
suggests that the dispersal was the result of the setting up of the 
Inquisition at Goa (Cochin State Manual, p. 207). K. P. Padmanabha 
Menon, also, maintains that it was the religious persecution of the 
Portuguese at Goa that drove the Konkanis into Malabar. They 
settled first at Calicut, but ‘the rapacity of the Zamorin drove the 
settlers still farther south into the Cochin and Travancore States’ 
(K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of Kerala, 11, 610-11). 
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1 The ‘memorie’ of the ‘Secunde’ Vosburge, dated 11 April 1689 and 
appearing in H.R. 719, underlines the ascendancy of the Konkanis in 
the trade of Malabar. The names of the various merchants he mentions 
are almost all Konkani. The pages in this volume are not numbered. 

The role of Babba Prabhu is discussed in the ‘memorie’ of Plus De 
Roo, dated 11 April 1695, in H.R. 720, especially pp. 32-4. Adriaan 
van Rheede mentions Babba in his memoir in 1677 (Gedenkschrift, p. 
43). The ascendancy gradually gained by Babba in the trade of the 
company is described in the letters written by some merchants of 
Malabar to Batavia in 1678. These letters, translated into English from 
the Batavia Dag Register of that year, are given in extenso in T.I. 
Poonen, The Rise of the Dutch Power in Malabar, pp. 214-19. At 
M.R.O., Dutch Records, serial 2, which is subdivided into 2A for the 
years 1664-88, and 2B for 1688-99, give further details about the early 
Prabhus of Cochin. A fragment of a letter in 2A, written from Cochin 
to Batavia probably in February 1688, complains about the conduct of 
‘the Company’s merchant Babba Parboe’. These complaints are re- 
peated in detail in vol. 2B, pp. 479 ff. A letter written to Babba by the 
Malabar Council on 22 March 1694 begins: ‘Your Honour’s esteemed 
letters .. .’ This is quite typical of the letters written to Babba Prabhu, 
several of which are preserved in this volume. Letters written to mer- 
chants by the Dutch were usually brusque. Rama Prabhu figures in a 
letter from Cochin to Porka dated 16 June 1688, and is in 2B. In the 
same volume Baboeca is mentioned in an ola from the governor-general 
to the Paliat Achan ‘a nobleman of Cochin’ in January 1688. Nannoe 
Prabhu, Babba’s son, is also mentioned in 2B on p. 595. 

2 The town of Cranganore was heavily damaged by the Portuguese in 
1504. In 1524 the Muslims of Calicut attacked the place, with their 
special hostility directed against the Jews (Logan, 1, 310, 324 and 332; 
also K. P. Padmanabha Menon: History of Kerala, 1, 517-18). In his 
memoir Adriaan Moens discusses the early history of the Jews in 
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Malabar. He mentions the emigration of Ezechiel Rahabi from Syria 
(Galletti, pp. 92 ff.). David Rahabi signed an agreement in 1695 as the 
attorney (gemagtide) of Babba Prabhu. The agreement appears in 
H.R. 719 (the pages of this volume are not numbered). Professor Walter 
Fischel considers Rahaba, a city on the bank of the Euphrates, to have 
been the original home of the Rahabis. He gives further particulars 
about the family which are not available in the records of the Dutch 
East India Company or the legal documents (see ‘Cochin in Jewish 
History’ in the Proceedings of the American Academy of fewish Research, 
vol. Xxx, 1962). The early connexion between the Rahabis and Prabhus 
was made clear in a lawsuit between these two families in 1771-2. 
For details see pp. 118 ff. 

3 The acknowledgement from the Malabar Council in K.A. 2326, pp. 
1382-3. Van Imhoff’s letter to Governor-General Valckenier, dated 6 
July 1739, classed ‘secret’, in Brieven van Ceylon Overgekomen, K.A. 
2348, Pp. 407-407 A. 
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1 This portion of the commandeur’s memoir, in fact the last few pages, is 
not printed in Galletti or the Dutch text published by M.R.O. The 
writing here is illegible in the copy of the memoir preserved at Madras. 
This is one of the reasons I quote it in extenso. The other is that the 
extract manages to convey a lively picture (K.A. 2493, pp. 158A-160). 
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1 Santa Poy’s agreement for the farm (K.A. 2538, pp. 213-16). 

2 See p. 106. 

3 In 1742 letters from the governor of Mocha and a man called Verzijnen 
drie Kamp, who styled himself ‘the broker of the Dutch East India 
Company’, reached Cochin. The governor requested the Dutch to 
resume the trade they had abandoned two years before. Drie Kamp 
added: ‘things are very costly at Mocha. Sugar, nutmeg—everything 
is very costly’ (K.A. 2456, pp. 2738-43). Details of the offer by the mer- 
chants of Cochin in K.A. 2586, p. 89A. Baron Imhoff found nothing 
objectionable in this proposal, but the Council of the Indies could not 
spare any of their ships to carry this trade (K.A. 904, p. 898). 

4 K.A. 2324, pp. 914-92, relate the spirited attempt, in 1737, by the 
Angiecaimaal to meet a sudden large demand for pepper from Mysore, 
by building a new road and thus eluding the Dutch watch-posts. 
Towards the close of our period, in 1789 and 1790, the Malabar 
Council noted that they had been unable to make their usual sales to 
the inland merchants due to the advance of Tipu’s armies (K.A. 3741, 
PP. 259-2594; K.A. 3787, p. 162A). 

5 K.A. 2947, p. 263A. 
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1 In 1742, the Malabar Council faced a sudden scarcity of money and 
appealed to the merchants for a loan. Ezechiel Rahabi was the only 
one to respond. He said that ‘the Council had the disposal of all that 
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he had in the world’. The loan amounted to 50,000 rix-dollars, i.e. 
about Rs. 90,000 (K.A. 2453, pp. 100-1). The fact that the merchants 
put most of what money they had in investments and had little ready 
cash even for an emergency, is to be surmised from much of what the 
relevant documents have to say. A good clear statement was made by 
the famous diarist of Pondicherry when Dupleix expressed some doubt 
about his ability to repay the loan he had taken from the French. ‘Your 
money’, said Ananda Ranga Pillai, ‘has not been embezzled. I have 
not squandered it in gambling. I have not expended it in vain. I have 
invested my funds in trade—in commercial enterprises beyond seas and 
in the manufacture of goods locally . . . This is how my money has been 
laid out. My assets are double of my liabilities. The goods which I 
have on board ships, and the arrears which I have to recover locally will 
be a sufficient security for what I owe the Company’ (The Private Diary 
of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 1, 325-6). Haji Yusuf of Calicut, when pressed 
for money, made a similar plea. For all details of Yusuf see pp. 131 ff. 
The fine imposed on Surgun is treated on p. 114. 

For Mulla Jafar, Guzerat State Gazetteer [Surat] (Ahmedabad, 
1962), p. 134. Men of middle income are frequently encountered in the 
Dutch papers. A typical example would be Francis De Souza of 
Barsalore in Canara who was ruined because a warehouse of his con- 
taining goods worth Rs. 60,000 accidentally caught fire and was des- 
troyed (De Souza’s letter to Commandeur Breekpot, dated 21 Septem- 
ber 1766, in K.A. 3037, pp. 188-189). Aijpora Mapula of the king- 
dom of Vadakkumkur who was capable of delivering over one hundred 
thousand pounds of pépper and Gowinda Poy of Porka, who frequently 
did so, would certainly be in this class. So would be merchants like 
Kotjoe Poela Metter who owned at least six coastal boats and the 
Travancore man Moor Maki who owned at least nine and maintained 
some sort of an office at Cochin. Pepper deliveries of Mapula and 
Poy noted in K.A, 2606, p. 248 and K.A. 2629, p. 169. Metter and 
Maki were both caught evading Dutch customs at Coilan and are 
mentioned (K.A. 3510, p. 574A, 844-85; K.A. 3536, pp. 70-1). 

2 K.A. 2453, p. 224. 

3 B.P.P. 1763, range 341, vol. 26, pp. 123-4. 

4 B.P.P. 1766, range 341, vol. 29, p. 456. 

5 For Nelliapa Chetty, Anjengo Consultations, 1, 49-50. The names of the 
three other merchants concerned in this group are given (ibid. p. 62). 
In May 1750 the English made a thorough inquiry at Kottar to discover 
the most suitable merchants for their cloth investment. Francisco 
Farnandez, who carried out the investigation, submitted a list of the 
principal merchants of Kottar. Apart from Padaram Chetty and his 
group, Mariady Chinan Chitty and Vendasalitan Chitty were mentioned 
‘to be worth 40,000/58,000 fanams each’ (Anjengo Consultations, 1B, 
100-2). 
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1 For the activity of Poy see p. 105. For the business arrangements 
between Rahabi and Prabhu see M.R.O. Dutch Records, serial 940, 
‘Judicial Records 1772~1776’, evidence of Callaga Prabhu on 29 
January 1772. No pagination. Also p. 118 in text above. The name of 
the eldest son of Ezechiel Rahabi is given as Aijlieke in the Dutch 
papers. He went to meet Haidar Ali at Calicut, on behalf of Ezechiel 
Rahabi, in 1766 (K.A. 3060, p. 438A). Another son, Elias, was in 
business as early as 1743. A letter written to him by a Muslim mer- 
chant is entered in K.A. 2494, pp. 5354-536. Prof. Furber mentions a 
vessel ‘owned by the Jewish merchant Elias Rhabbij of Cochin... 
engaged in supplying Arabian wares to the Coromandel coast’. This 
was in 1779 (H. Furber, John Company at Work, p. 171). A third son, 
David Rahabi, succeeded his father as the first merchant of the Dutch 
Company at Cochin in 1771 (see p. 115). Rear Admiral Stavorinus, 
who was at Cochin in 1777, noted: ‘Some of the Jew merchants of 
Cochin are not shy of purchasing entire cargoes of goods. One of them 
called Ezechiel, who died some years ago, had drawn most of the 
Cochin trade into his own hands; he left three sons, who are still 
alive, and who are among the most opulent and principal merchants 
of the place’ (Voyages to the East Indies, 11, 226~7). 

2 In 1746 when the Dutch were let down by the Muslim merchant of 
north Malabar who usually supplied them with cardamom, Ezechiel 
Rahabi stepped into the breach (K.A. 2561, pp. 64-64A). In 1768 
Ezechiel procured samples of cloth from Colachel for Amsterdam (K.A. 
3128, pp. 644-65). The accounts produced by Callaga Prabhu at 
court in 1772 showed several transactions in porcelain and silk by 
Ezechiel (M.R.O. Dutch Records, serial 940, which unfortunately 
carries no pagination). It was quite a usual practice of Rahabi to 
*manage’ the investments of all Dutch officials who liked to have an 
occasional flutter in Asian trade. In October 1738 the heirs of the late 
senior merchant Jan de Lille sued Rahabi for a debt of thirty-five 
pagodas. Rahabi maintained that De Lille had given him the money 
to buy silverware with and to send it across to Persia (M.R.O. Dutch 
Records, serial 237, ‘Legal Records’, pp. 102-3). 

Ezechiel Rahabi’s transactions on behalf of Stein van Gollenesse, Van 
Lieberher, Wijlsma and Class van Sitter, all employees of the company 
ranging from a commandeur to a clerk, noted in K.A. 2650, p. 114A; 
K.A, 2668, p. 944; M.R.O. serial 237, pp. 23-6; M.R.O. serial 899, 
document 725. All affluent merchants of course lent money. In 1763 
Ezechiel lent Rs. 50,000 to the English at Tellicherry (B.P.P. 1763, 
range 341, vol. 26, p. 690). James Forbes went up from Anjengo to 
Cochin in December 1772 to borrow Rs. 12,000 from Samuel Abraham 
(B.P.P. range 341, vol. 39, p. 19). Forbes discusses this trip in his 
Oriental Memoirs, 1, 328. 

The rate of interest appears to have been 6 per cent per annum but 
could go up to 12 per cent in an emergency. In 1784 Dutch officers 
passing through Calicut to Srirangapattan had to borrow Rs. 1,000 at 
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9 per cent instead of the usual 6 per cent (K.A. 3560, p. 138). The 
English Board at Tellicherry borrowed at 10 per cent from merchants 
at Calicut in 1740 (Tellicherry Consultations, 1739-40, p. 139). In the last 
years of its existence upon the coast, the Dutch East India Company 
used to borrow heavily from whoever was willing to lend. David 
Rahabi, Bhagwan (Anta) Chetty and Samuel Abraham figure as the 
company’s debtors in 1788. Abraham on a debt of f. 6,000 received 
4 per cent interest per month but Chetty had 1 per cent a month on 
Rs. 50,000 (K.A. 3743; PP. 337-45; also entries: 15 April and 14 August 
1788). I read this volume in microfilm at the National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, and the reel was 660. 

The sailings of Ezechiel Rahabi’s vessels can be traced in the pages 
of the Dutch Passport Books now preserved at M.R.O. Thus on 13 
May 1753 the Ursula, a two-mast chialoup weighing 300 candies, that 
is about 105 tons, sailed from Cochin to Achin in Sumatra with cloth, 
cotton and some local produce. The Sitament of the same tonnage 
sailed for Jedda on 1 February 1754 with cloth, sugar and sandal wood 
(serial 489, entries under the respective dates). Between 15 July and 14 
August 1733 Ezechiel Rahabi received as many as seven passports for 
his coastal boats (serial 465, under above dates). In 1761 Commandeur 
Weijerman instructed the coast guard at Cranganore to let Ezechiel 
Rahabi’s paddy boat pass without molestation (serial 868, entry 6 
April 1761. 
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1 Ezechiel’s correspondent at Muscat was a man called Narotan, pre- 
sumably a Bania merchant, who wrote a typical letter in February 1766 
describing political conflicts in the neighbourhood of his town (K.A. 
3060, p. 199). The famous Rodriguez family took charge of Ezechiel’s 
transactions at Tellicherry. A good example of the kind of transactions 
they had would be the case of the Japanese copper which Rahabi 
bought from the Dutch in 1747 and was sending across to Tellicherry 
when it was lost to the Angria pirates (K.A. 2606, pp. 98-101; K.A. 
2629, p. 48A). The role played by three generations of the Rodriguez in 
the trade and politics of north Malabar can be studied in a petition 
made by Domingo Rodriguez to the Tellicherry Board in March 1773 
(M.R.O, Tellicherry Consultation, 1773, serial 1485, pp. 69-73; also 
M.R.O. Tellicherry Diary, 1775-7, serial 1487, pp. 7-10). Logan notes 
the importance of the family (Logan, 1, 391, 392, 396, 497 and 524). 
There are numerous examples of bills of exchange being either bought 
or presented for payment at Cochin by the local merchants. The Jewish 
merchant Levy Barles, for instance, presented a bill for Rs. 25,000 
drawn in his favour by Rawson Hart Boddam, the English chief at 
Surat, and the Malabar Council honoured it in December 1777 (K.A. 
3380, p. 110A). At the close of the season 1778, when the Malabar 
Council was doing its best to foster the trade with the bombaras, the 
leading merchants of Cochin wrote to their correspondents at Muscat, 
Porbander, Ketsmandu and Cutch offering them the strongest 
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assurance that next season they could send their vessels early in full 
confidence and at the same time send samples of cloth (K.A. 3411, pp. 
109-10). In the year 1738 the Konkani merchant Naga Prabhu sent 
in a petition to the Malabar Council on behalf of the owners of the 
bombaras from Cutch and Porebandar praying that they be allowed to 
pay at Mocha for the goods they bought at Cochin (Inkomende, 1739, 
K.A. 2338, pp. 1051-2). 

In the same year Ezechiel Rahabi was officially interrogated by the 
police secretary at Cochin with regard to some commercial matters. 
One particular question and answer ran as follows: ‘In view of the fact 
that he [Ezechiel] regularly corresponded with a certain Jew, a favourite 
of the Imam of Mocha, and that he received from the said Jew and 
other merchants a list of current prices at Mocha every year, would 
he correctly state the highest price offered for pepper there? Two 
hundred rix-dollars a bahar of 420 ponds’ (ibid. p. 1053). 

2 For example, in 1740 and again in 1742, Ezechiel Rahabi and Pinna 
Poy lost considerable sums of money which they had advanced to the 
merchants of the interior. The ‘inland’ merchants did not supply any 
pepper, nor did they return the money. On investigation the Malabar 
Council discovered that most of the money thus advanced had been 
extorted from the merchants by their local princes (K.A. 2386, pp. 
118-120A; K.A. 2453, pp. 23-234). 

3 A good example would be the case of the ‘well known’ Konkani mer- 
chant Pimbula Naik. He was in business at Porka. In 1728 Naik 
received some ill-treatment at the hands of the king of Porka. As a 
result he left Porka to seek his fortunes in Travancore. The king ob- 
viously regretted his actions, as four years later Pimbula Naik returned 
and immediately plunged into big business. His plan to construct a 
harbour near Porka considerably alarmed the Malabar Council in 1732 
CLR. 729, pp. 54-61). 

4 See p. 34. 

5 Anjengo Consultations, 1, 72. 

6 For Cunja or Cunjee Naina, ibid. pp. 31, 35 and 117. In August 1746 
the English noted : ‘the deficiency of pepper, proceeds Entirely from the 
Impositions of the Government on the Merchants, who either hide it or 
run it over the Hills to avoid the Excessive Exactions of the Govern- 
ment’ (ibid. p. 152). 

7 Ibid. 1B, 57. 

8 Ibid. p. 115. 

9 See p. 46. 


PAGE IIo 

1 Poko Moessa was a courtier and the chief merchant in Desinganad in 
1738 (K.A. 2324, pp. 22A-23A; also the ‘Report of the officials in 
Charge of the Southern Contract’, ibid. pp. 175 ff.). The report men- 
tions, in fact, two Muslim courtiers of Desinganad (the Dutch called 
it Signattij) engaged in pepper trade, Coenje Cheka and Poko Moessa. 
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The death of Poko Moessa was described by Commandeur De Jong ina 
confidential letter in 1758 (K.A. 2820, p. 145). 

2 Gowinda Poy had extensive dealings with the company before the fall 
of Porka (K.A. 2629, pp. I1A-12 and 24A-25A). He succeeded Poko 
Moessa as the local ragiadore and greatly annoyed Commandeur De Jong 
with his ‘intrigues’ (Memorie door den Commandeur De Fong, p. 17). 
In 1766 the ‘well-known Coenje Moessa and the Konkani Gowinda’ 
appeared as the envoys of Haidar Ali to search for the treasures of the 
fugitive zamorin in the kingdom of Cochin (K.A. 3060, p. 387). 

3 This information about the trade in areca nuts is in Jan Rosier’s dis- 
cussion of the customs at Quilon (K.A. 3244, pp. 8-10). 

4 On 7 March 1750 the English at Anjengo noted ‘his Majesty has dis- 
posed of their two passes [i.e. two Dutch permits] given him this 
Season for two hundred Candys to private Merchants at the rate of 
fifteen rupees p. Candy who having bought the pepper of him to the 
Northward for Exportation at Eighty five Rupees p. Candy makes that 
Quantity turn out a hundred Rupees p. Candy’ (Anjengo Consultation, 
IIB, 71). In 1767 the king of Travancore was selling pepper and passes 
to the coastal merchants at a total price of Rs. 182 per candy (K.A. 
3097, Pp. 233-2334). For an English assessment of the pepper trade 
of Travancore, which refers to the royal practice of selling pepper to 
the coastal merchants, see above p. 161 n. I. 

5 A detailed account of the tobacco trade at Jaffnapatam and the role of 
Travancore in it was written by Carl Schreuder, a Dutch official in 
Ceylon, in 1784. It is to be found in Mackenzie Collection, Private, 
72-111, pp. 61-3. Also see the memoir of Moens in Galletti, pp. 114-15. 
Mr Galletti adds an interesting footmote on p. I15. 

6 The only connexion of the Malabar Council with the merchants of 
Travancore was through the customs which they wished to collect and 
the merchants wanted to evade, at Quilon. They made notes on it as 
follows : in 1763, K.A. 2978, pp. 191-2; in 1764, K.A. 3007, pp. 81 A-83.A; 
in 1765, K.A. 3037, pp. 79 A-82 (the incident of the absconding farmer) ; 
in 1766, K.A. 3060, p. 26; in 1771, K.A. 3217, pp. §53A~54A (relates a 
new method of customs evasion); and in 1772, when Moens wished 
to resume collection by the company’s officials and Rosier explained 
the difficulties, K.A. 3244, pp. 8-15. 

7 Thus in 1763 Combem Allupy, the principal merchant at Tellicherry, 
was unable to fulfil his contract due to steady buying by the Macao 
vessels (B.P.P. 1763, range 341, vol. 26, pp. 558-63). Two years later 
the Tellicherry Factory noted the effect upon their own procurement 
of the demand from China and the demand at Calicut by ‘northern 
vessels’ (B.P.P. 1765, range 341, vol. 28, pp. §7-8 and 113-14). 
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1 B.P.P. 1766, range 341, vol. 29, pp. 236-9. 

2 The first occupation of Calicut by Haidar Ali was reported to the 
Malabar Council on 13 April 1766; Breekpot’s reflexion, recorded two 
days later, is in K.A. 3060, p. 286A, 
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3 Ibid. p. 102. 
4 K.A. 3097; pp. 424-46. 
5 K.A. 3060, pp. 410-11. 
6 Ibid. p. 409. 
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1 K.A. 3060, pp. 432 ff. 

2 K.A. 3097, pp. 1454-146. In this same letter Breekpot noted ‘Haidar 
Ali Khan seems greatly concerned for the prosperity of trade in his 
lands and one would hope that, once peace was fully restored, trade 
between Canara and Cochin would expand’ (ibid. p. 154). 

3 Secret, Malabar-Batavia, 6 April 1767, K.A. 3097, pp. I4I-I4IA. 
Francisco de Souza, who as a ‘linguist’ used to look after the company’s 
business in Canara, wrote two letters this year to Commandeur Breek- 
pot. The letters give an interesting account of the situation, as seen 
from the point of view of an experienced small trader, not directly 
affected by the invasion. De Souza was enthusiastic in praise of 
Haidar’s measures against the pirates. He was confident that a period 
of prosperity for the merchants was under way. At the same time, he 
was greatly vexed at the Nair rebellions which restricted his freedom 
of movement. The letters are entered in K.A. 3097, pp. 188-191 A. 

4 This description, with its characteristic Persian flair, is in Mir Hussein 
Ali Khan Kirmani, The History of the Reign of Tipu Sultan, p. 152. The 
Mysorean answer to the rebellions was, of course, to ‘light up the fire of 
oppression’ (ibid. p. 155). Under Tipu this fire burned brightly. 

5 K.A, 3060, pp. 219A-221A, 

6 K.A. 3097, p. I51. 

7 Ibid. pp. 1594-1604; K.A, 3128, p. 122. 
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1 Secret, Malabar—Batavia, 28 March 1774, K.A. 3297, pp. 98A-99A. 

2 Surgun went from Cochin to Calicut in July 1774. Moens entrusted a 
letter to Haidar’s governor at Calicut to his care (K.A. 3298, pp. 363— 
5). In a confidential letter to Batavia, Moens explained the difficulty 
about Surgun. He was a merchant, at the time in the dominions of the 
Nawab. In the interest of his business at Calicut, he was obliged to 
keep the Nawab friendly. He was, indeed, only too eager to do this. 
It was, therefore, not advisable for the Malabar Council to let Surgun 
know too much about their plans. To create a favourable impression 
upon Haidar, he might ‘talk too much’ (secret, Malabar—Batavia, 10 
October 1774, K.A. 3298, pp. 373-3734). In this letter Moens also said 
that Surgun was planning a trip to Srirangapattan, but fell ill at Calicut 
(ibid. pp. 378 4-382). In 1775 Surgun managed to travel to the Nawab’s 
capital ‘on business of his own’. But the Malabar Council sent two 
envoys to Haidar along with him (K.A. 3327, pp. 126-1264). 

3 Galletti, p. 161. 

4 The Mysorean armies occupied northern Malabar in 1766. They with- 
drew in 1768, only to return in 1773. From 1773 to 1782 north 
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Malabar remained under the governors of Haidar Ali. In 1782 Haidar 
Ali died, and the English occupied most of northern Malabar. Tipu 
recovered this coast by the treaty of Mangalore, 1784. From 1784 to 
1790 was the occupation proper of Tipu Sultan. See Wilks, Historical 
Sketches of the South of India, 1, 288-94, 332-3, and I, 1-3, 9, 27-32, 
35, 120-46 and 152-5. 

5 The Relaas or relation of Naranna Prabhu, taken down at Cochin on 
24 April 1784, appears in K.A. 3560, pp. 82-824. 

6 Murdoch Brown-Smith, 30 January 1786, Home Miscellaneous 434, 
Pp. 253. For details about Brown see Report of a Foint Commission on the 
State and Condition of the Province of Malabar (henceforward simply 
Malabar Report), 11, 32; Logan; 1, 495; and Holden Furber, ohn Com- 
pany at Work, p. 244. 

7 Catalogues des Manuscrits de ? Inde Frangaise, Edmond Gaudart, v, 77, 
document 4592. 

8 Ibid. p. 106. 

9 The names of these merchants and a short description of their personal 
trade at Calicut in 1792 was given by John Agnew, English Resident at 
the city (Tellicherry Factory Records, index no. 11, pp. 121-2). One of 
these men, a merchant called Sheikh Coonjee, later wrote a report for 
the edification of the Malabar Commission appointed by Cornwallis. 
Among other things Sheikh Coonjee noted: ‘In the year 964 [1788/9] 
Tippoo established two circar factories one at Burgarra, the other at 
Furrokhia subordinate to and connected with which he established 
different factories in every Talook, from which Talook-factories there 
came cocoanuts, beetlenuts, pepper [and] sandal-wood purchased there 
and sent to the two superior factories where also purchases were made 
and from these last also the merchants made their purchases, the amount 
of the profits on which Trade was brought to the credit of the circar’ 
(M.R.O. serial 1875, ‘Vouchers to the Malabar Commissioners’ Re- 
port’, p. 192). For more details about Tipu’s monopoly see Malabar 
Report, 11, 61, and Buchanan, ul, 515. 
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1 The Malabar Council noted the annual sailings of Tipu’s mercantile 
marine (K.A. 3821, pp. 1564-158; also Holden Furber, Fohn Company 
at Work, pp. 243-6). 

2 Malabar—Batavia, 31 May 1788, K.A. 3693, pp. 182-182A. The Relaas 
of the two envoys, Mamoeni and Oesman, add further details about 
Surgun’s captivity. Mamoeni himself talked with a number of Tipu’s 
soldiers and found that they had not received any pay for two months 
and their morale was low. The Relaas of Mamoeni: K.A. 3693, pp. 
184-7. The Relaas of Oesman: ibid. pp. 188 ff. 

3 See pp. 41-2, 49. 
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1 A good example of this was the accumulation of merchandise in the 
company’s warehouses in 1755~7 (see p. 91). 

2 Malabar—Batavia, 31 March 1771, K.A. 3217, pp. 56-62. 

3 In early 1770 David Rahabi expressed his ‘ utmost thankfulness’ to the 
Council of the Indies for having been chosen to succeed his father, 
whose ‘noble footsteps’ he promised to follow (K.A. 3187, p. 10743 
also ‘Consultation of the Council’, 22 January 1770, K.A. 3188, p. 
201). 
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1 The first account of these difficulties, communicated by Senff in 
October 1770, in K.A. 3187, pp. 317-31. The resolution of the problem 
by Moens, in K.A. 3272, pp. I11A-112. The comment about Rama 
‘Varma’s character is by C. Achyuta Menon, who gives an account of 
these differences, manifestly unfair to the Dutch (Cochin State Manual, 
Pp. 120-1, 124-5). 

2 Secret, Malabar-Heeren XVII, 20 May 1770, K.A. 3187, pp. 312A-314. 
In narrating this difficulty with Travancore, Senff emphasized Eze- 
chiel’s role and added, in an annoyed aside, ‘the Jew Ezechiel, accord- 
ing to old customs, seems to meddle in all affairs’. For the outcome of 
this affair see p. 55. 
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1 This particular story came out bit by bit in the lawsuit between the sons 
of Ezechiel Rahabi and Callaga Prabhu which began at Cochin in 
November 1771. Much of the story as given above is taken from the 
depositions of Daniel Cohen, Aloe Saraf, Bikoe Kienie and Rama Sinaij 
as recorded by the court reporter on 7 February 1772 (M.R.O. serial 
849, document 575). For further details about this lawsuit see pp. 
118 ff. 

2 Galletti, pp. 222-3. 
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1 Anta Chetty was first mentioned in the Dutch papers in 1771 when he 
leased a stretch of marshy land from the company and built his ware- 
house on it. At the same time he became a merchant of the company 
(K.A. 3245, Pp. 433-4334). 

In 1784 he was procuring wheat and cardamom for the company by 
writing to his correspondents at Calicut, Tellicherry and ‘those in the 
north’ (K.A. 3560, pp. 189-189A). In the same year Rama Swami 
Pillai, the book-keeper of Chetty, was sent by the Malabar Council on a 
mission to Trivandrum and Chetty himself wrote a letter to the Chief 
Minister (ibid. pp. 208 ff.). In 1788 he was the leader of the Cochin 
merchants in the negotiations with Raja Keshava Das (see p. 71). The 
fact that Anta Chetty or Ante Chetty was also known as Boganta Chetty 
which in its turn was actually a corruption from Bhagwan Chetty can 
be made out from the evidence available in English papers, especially 
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M.R.O. serial 20395, ‘Collectorate Records—Proceedings of the Cochin 
Commission’, pp. 230, 943 and 377-8. Samuel Abraham transacted the 
English Company’s business at Cochin and lent them money from time 
to time. Thus the Tellicherry Board borrowed Rs. 6000 in January 1780. 
In April that year he was formally thanked by the English for the care 
he had taken in discharging their work (Tellicherry Factory Records, 
index 3, pp. 1-2, 79 (this volume carries two sets of pagination)). 
James Forbes who came to borrow Rs. 12,000 from Abraham described 
him as the ‘most eminent merchant at Mottancheree’ (Oriental 
Memoirs, 1, 328). What Forbes had in mind was probably the impor- 
tance of Abraham among the Jewish merchants after the death of 
Ezechiel Rahabi. Prof. Walter Fischel emphasizes the position of 
Abraham in his article ‘From Cochin to New York: Samuel Abraham, 
the Jewish Merchant of the Eighteenth Century,’ in the Jubilee Volume 
in Honour of Professor Harry Wolfson (New York, 1963). It would be 
wrong to think of Abraham, however, as a successor to Ezechiel Ra- 
habi. I have argued that the kind of eminence that Ezechiel enjoyed 
was now unobtainable. All evidence in the Dutch papers point to Anta 
Chetty as the man who took over much of Ezechiel’s work. Among the 
Jews again the claim of Daniel Cohen has to be seriously considered. 
The affluence of the three sons of Ezechiel as commented on by 
Stavorinus has been mentioned (p. 177). The total impression would 
thus seem to be of a more evenly distributed prosperity and power at 
Cochin after the death of Ezechiel Rahabi. 
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1 This lawsuit can be studied from the Dutch Records at Madras, serial 
849, ‘Legal Records, 1768-1778’ gives the beginning of the case. This 
volume has no pagination but carries document numbers. The following 
documents are relevant: 566, 567, 568, 571, $72: 575» 577; 579. The 
end of the story and specially the pleadings of Callaga Prabhu can be 
read in serial 940, ‘Judicial Records, 1772-1776’. This volume unfor- 
tunately carries neither pagination nor document numbers. 

2 M.R.O. serial 849, document 585, notes the beginning of the Dutch 
case against Prabhu. Serial 974, ‘Papers regarding the case of the 
treason of Callaga Prabhu’ sets out the details of Callaga’s fate. I 
would reconstruct the generations of the Prabhus as follows: Babba 
Prabhu, Nannoe Prabhu, Callaga Prabhu and Chorada Prabhu. It is a 
fact, however, that Callaga never mentions his father’s name but the 
close relationship he describes between Ezechiel Rahabi’s father and his 
own parent would seem definitely to point to Nannoe Prabhu. It has 
to be recalled that David Rahabi, Ezechiel’s father, first appeared in the 
Dutch papers as an attorney of Babba Prabhu: see p. 104. 

Callaga, however, was adopted by Naga Prabhu sometime before 
1742. There is a letter written to him by one Gowinda dealing with 
various minor commercial transactions, which the Malabar Council 
thought important enough to enter into their Inkomende Briefboek on 
2 October 1742; while doing so, they noted the adoption (K.A. 2494, 
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PP. 290A-292). Bapoel Sarang, a Muslim who had served Ezechiel 
Rahabi for forty years, while giving evidence in the suit Rahabi v. 
Prabhu, said that Callaga was a nephew of Naga Prabhu (M.R.O. 
serial 849, document 567). It was of course quite the custom in Malabar 
to adopt one’s nephew. 

3 See pp. 100-2. 
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1 It happened, for example, in 1771 (see ‘Consultation of the Council’, 
3 December 1771, K.A. 3245, pp. 372A ff.). 

2 In 1775 it happened, and greatly restricted the sales at Cochin (K.A. 
3327, Pp. 192A). 

3 The words quoted were, of course, actually used. It was Adriaan 
Moens ruminating after a fatiguing session with the merchants on 3 
December 1771 (K.A. 3245, pp. 3724-377). Another typical example 
of the procedure i in these years is in K.A. 3272, pp. 52-5. 

4 A typical list in 1775/6 where David Rahabi is shown indebted for 
f. 89,310, Anta Chetty for f. 94,400 while Ephraim Cohen and Nannoe 
Chetty are in the neighbourhood of f. 19,000 (K.A. 3353, pp. 489-91). 

5 Quoted by C. Achyuta Menon Cochin State Manual, p. 133. 

6 See p. 115. Also Cochin State Manual, p. 121. 

7 What follows is to be found in secret letter, Malabar-Batavia, 16 April 
1792, K.A. 3871, pp. 22-55. The details of the killings on 12 October 
1791 are in the Relaas of Saastri Poy and others (ibid. p. 126). 
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1 Angelbeek refers to the compromise in his Memoir, pp. 5-6. The Eng- 
lish version can be found in M.R.O. ‘Collectorate Records’, serial 
2035, p. 287. 

2 The insecurity in north Malabar, specially Cochin, is described in 
K.A. 3742, pp. 5054-506. The smallpox epidemic in K.A. 3821, pp. 
194-5. Meijer (Meyer) Rahabi was accepted in place of his uncle on 
28 October 1790 (K.A. 3822, p. 224; also K.A. 3821, pp. 201 A-202). 
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1 The offer is entered both in H.R. 639 and H.R. 668. The first of these 
volumes carries no pagination. In H.R. 668, the offer can be read on 
Pp. 93-6. 

2 See p. 102. 
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1 The attack on Dutch Cochin was an Indian consequence of the wars of 
the French Revolution in Europe. For details of the surrender (Logan, 
1, 506-7). Van Spall was, technically speaking, not a real commandeur. 
He was ‘secunde’ to Angelbeek when the latter handed over charge of 
the commandement to him in 1793. The governor-general and council 
decided to reduce the status of Malabar from a commandement to an 
opperhoofdij. All vessels in Malabar service were either sold or sent 
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across to Ceylon (Batavia—Malabar, 6 August 1793, in H.R. 612, pp. 
10-14). The proclamation of William Arnold Alting and council, at 
Batavia, accepting Angelbeek’s resignation and setting up the secunde, 
Lambertus van Spall, dated July 1793, appears at the end of this 
volume without numbers to the pages. The proclamation originally 
stated that Van Spall was to have the rank usual in Malabar and that he 
was to do his best to expand the company’s trade. But these sentences 
were later crossed out by red pencil. 

In 1789 the annual accounts of the Malabar Council showed that it 
was in debt to the amount of f, 619,692.8.8. The following people were 
shown as substantial creditors: Angelbeek (f. 120,000), Hendrik Dirksz 
(f. 120,000), Anta Chetty (f. 60,000), Anta Chetty together with David 
Rahabi (f. 60,000) and Van Spall (f. 60,000) (K.A. 3743, PP. 337-45). 
I made these notes from the microfilm of the volume preserved at the 
National Archives, New Delhi, reel 660. 

The negotiations between the Dutch and Travancore, and the Dutch 
and the English were recorded by Angelbeek, K.A. 3871, pp. 304-28. 
George Powney, who was one of the Englishmen to visit Cochin about 
this affair, was at the time a member of the Madras Council. Travancore 
had already, in 1788, accepted British military protection. The cor- 
respondence with regard to this between Archibald Campbell, governor 
of Madras, and King Rama Varma in Aitchison, Treaties etc., x, 124-6. 
Jan Rosier died at Coilan on 14 June 1791. His whole property when 
sold fetched Rs. 237 only (M.R.O. Dutch Records, ‘Public Sales 1777- 
1792’, serial 1077, no pagination). 
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Van Spall’s letter to Batavia dated 24 October 1798, somewhat wistfully 
labelled ‘secret’, can be read in H.R. 669, pp. 67-70. In 1802 it ap- 
peared possible to him that Cochin would be restored to the Dutch and 
although he had no money, no soldiers and only a few officers who had 
remained true to the company, he prepared as best he could to take 
over from the English. He assured Batavia, however, that he, personally, 
had wealth and credit in town, and also that all Cochin was glad that 
the Dutch were coming back. This letter, dated 31 January 1802, is in 
H.R. 645 which has no pagination. 

The fortunes of this group are best studied in three bundles of Dutch 
papers preserved at Madras: ‘Private Letters, 1797-1800’, serial 1491, 
are mostly letters written to La Personne; ‘Papers belonging to the 
Estate of J. G. La Personne’ is serial 1530 and ‘Private Affairs. Letters 
1798-99’ is serial 1499. These bundles, however, comprise only badly 
damaged scrap-papers. 
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The customs at Cochin were farmed out to A. F. W. Meyer in 1796. 
Two other Dutchmen, Charles Groenrood and Johannes Wholff stood 
security for him (M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission, 
serial 2032, p. 403). The banning of Meyer’s trade and his petition 
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about it in serial 2034, pp. 243 and 330. The vessel Fatty Ramany, 
jointly owned by Meyer Rahabi and A. F. W. Meyer, was captured by 
the French in 1796 and released with great difficulty (serial 2032, p. 
338). Also in this volume there appears a joint letter from A. F. W. 
Meyer and Meyer Rahabi which would seem to indicate that the 
former was the senior partner, pp. 636-9. 

2 As in p. 186, n. 2 (bottom). 
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1 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission, 1799, serial 2034, 
Pp. 129. 

2 Papers Relating tp Cochin, p. 36, in ‘Selections from the Records of 
Fort St George’ (Madras, 1915). 

3 M.R.O. Dutch Records, ‘Papers Relating to the Estate of Ezechiel 
Rabbi’, general numbers: 11318 and 11327. I deduce the probable 
date of Meyer’s death from the following evidence: in ‘Estate Papers, 
La Personne’, serial 1530, there is a statement of the estate of one 
Reinier Weijnsheimer on the credit side of which appears the interest 
on a loan given to Meyer Rahabi and it terminates on 11 January 1802. 
There are four other similar statements from other people in the same 
bundle and in each case the payment of interest ceases on 11 January 
1802. None says the capital was repaid on this date, hence I presume 
the interest must have stopped with the debtor’s demise. I do not, 
however, know the terms given by the Court to the Receivers and hence 
cannot regard the conclusion as definitive. 

4 Baruch Rahabi’s transactions with G. vander Sloot, dated 16 October 
1804, in M.R.O. Dutch Records, serial 1530. 
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1 Papers Relating to Cochin, pp. 17-20. 

2 A proclamation issued on 28 January 1793 formulated the severe 
attitude the British were to adopt towards any export of pepper (Telli- 
cherry Factory Records, index no. 11, pp. 49-50). Military arrange- 
ments on land and naval watch at sea described ibid. pp. 15, 51-2. 

3 Malabar Report, 11, 24-5. The Commissioners were aware that this 
collection of the revenue in kind would lead to the oppression of the 
cultivators by the officials of the princes (Tellicherry Factory Records, 
index no. I1, p. 147). 

4 Ibid. p. 172. 
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1 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Tellicherry Diary, 1779, serial 1490, 
PP. 5, 35 and 107-108, 

2 In 1797 Mousa’s ships returned from Mocha bringing in their cargo 
some coffee for the English Company. The correspondence about this 
coffee between Richard Torin, Resident at Calicut, and Mousa is 
entered ibid. serial 1647, pp. 216 and 231. One of these ships was 
lost with its cargo off Mocha in 1798. A second one and two snows lost 
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all their treasure to a French privateer off Socotra in the same year. The 
total loss was computed at Rs. 350,000 (ibid. 1798, serial 1648, p. 287). 
Mousa challenged the right of the king of Cochin to tax his boats 
engaged in the cloth trade with Kottar in 1796 (M.R.O. Collectorate Re- 
cords—Cochin Commission, 1796-7, general no. 20395, pp. 175-6—this 
volume has two sets of page numbers). He again kicked up a fuss about 
his boats being taxed in February 1797 (ibid. serial 2032, pp. 485-6). 
Finally he had this duty abolished (ibid. pp. 893-4). 

3 While he was having his difficulty about the taxes his cloth-boats were 
to pay, Mousa wrote a petition in which he casually referred to the 
English Company as ‘our own Company’ (ibid. pp. 873-4). Elsewhere 
he described himself as ‘an honest friend of the Company’ (M.R.O. 
Collectorate Records—Calicut Diary 1796/7, p. 315). For the complaint 
of Shamnath Putter see Tellicherry Factory Records, index no. 9, p. 307. 

4 Buchanan, U1, 456. 

5 Malabar Report, i, 25. 

6 Tellicherry Factory Records, index no. 9, p. 42. 
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1 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Calicut Diary, 1794/5, serial 1645, p. 41. 

2 The contract of Yusuf noted ibid. 1795, serial 1646, p. 38. The con- 
tract with Brown ibid. p. 20. 

3 M.R.O. Dutch Records, ‘Judicial, 1790-93’, serial 1370, pp. 61-2. 

4 The six sisters were still pressing their case in 1805. In the Estate 
Papers of Ezechiel Rabbi there are three letters—two of them surviving 
only in fragments—from Jehuda Miseraij, who was married to Lea, the 
eldest of the Surgun girls, asking the Assistant Collector of Cochin to 
move in the matter. The general number is 11327. These bundles of 
Dutch papers at M.R.O. are not properly arranged and classified. 

5 These two cases came up before the court at Calicut (M.R.O. Collecto- 
rate Records—Proceedings of the Court of Calicut, serial 2406, under the 
various dates). 
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1 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission, general no. 20395, 
p. 42. 

2 For this suit see ibid. serial 2032, pp. 467-8, 479 and 529. 

3 M.R.O. Dutch Records, ‘Sales 1801-1802’, serial 1543, no pagination. 

4 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Calicut Diary, serial 1645, pp. 1 and 9. 
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1 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Calicut Diary, serial 1646, pp. 43-4. 

2 Ibid. pp. 112-13. 
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1 Entries about Yusuf: ibid. serial 1647, pp. 27, 29, 30, 32, 65-6, 79-80, 


140 and 157, again pp. 59, 66, and 178-9. This volume carries two sets 
of page-numbers. 
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2 The pepper contract was concluded on 28 January 1793. It was agreed 
that the king of Travancore would pay a penalty of Rs. 574 for every 
candy deficient. The English would similarly be penalized if they failed 
to make payments on time. A general treaty by which Travancore 
became a subsidiary ally of the English Company was signed on 17 
November 1795 (Aitchison, Treaties etc. x, 127-32). Logan treats this 
relationship in more detail in A Collection of Treaties etc. pp. 174-5, 
216-17, 234-5, 241 and 241-3. 

3 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission, general no. 20395, 
PP. 240, 247 and 267. 

4 Ibid. serial 2032, pp. 365-6. 
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1 Probably the strain of contending single-handed and with an ambiguous 
brief against such redoubtable antagonists as Keshava Das, Murdoch 
Brown and William Brown proved a little too much for Dyne. At any 
rate the following singular exchange between him and Hutchinson, 
Resident at Anjengo, was touched off by a misplaced bill of lading: 
*Surely’, wrote factor John Dyne after what must have been a sharp 
reproof, ‘you must think me an Idiot to suppose I am so devoid of 
common sense.’ ‘Whether’, replied Hutchinson, pointedly avoiding 
the issue, ‘I think you an idiot or not, is not to question [sic], I desire to 
know if you did or did not enclose a bill of lading for the pepper’ 
(Anjengo Factory Records, index no. 12, pp. 70-1). 

2 In the Proceedings of the Cochin Commission, 1799, there is a ‘List of 
Danes residing at Quilon, Aleppe and occasionally at Cochin’, and in it 
the two, Casper Top and William Brown, are noted as ‘ having extensive 
trading concerns with the Travancore Govt.’ (M.R.O. Collectorate 
Records, serial 2034, p. 196). Casper Top was connected with the 
Catherina, which did the largest amount of trade of all visiting ships at 
Cochin in 1796/7 (M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission, 
Serial 2032, pp. 628 ff.). Letters from Caspar Top relating to large bills 
of exchange upon the English which he received frequently from the 
Dewan appear in Anjengo Factory Records, index no. 12, pp. 249, 282, 
299, 318-19, 346 and 369-70. Top was, however, not very happy in his 
dealings with the commercial department. On 6 December 1797 he 
wrote to John Dyne: ‘I have several proofs of the Dewan’s irregular 
shiftings, Dealings and Evasions’ (ibid. p. 376). 

3 William Brown ‘a person claiming to be in the character of Resident, 
on the Malabar Coast, on the part of the Danish Government’, wanted, 
in the first instance, to purchase a house in Cochin but was refused. He 
carried on a voluble and spirited correspondence about this with the 
English Commissioner at Cochin in 1796. Among other things he said: 
‘All I desire is to reside and trade in this place (Cochin) as a private 
Merchant’ (M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission, general 
NO. 20395, pp. 69-71 and 84). In a list prepared by John Robinson, 
Master Attendant at the port of Cochin, of all ships he dealt with in 
1796/7, the name of William Brown appears in connexion with four 
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different vessels (M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin Commission. 
Serial 2032, pp. 628-34). The ‘List of Danes at Aleppe etc.’ referred to 
in n. 2, p. 189 above mentions William Brown prominently. Major 
Dow in his Report on the Kingdom of Travancore which he submitted to 
the Malabar Commission noted that an agent of the Danish Company 
resided at Allepey (M.R.O. Vouchers to Malabar Commissioners’ 
Report, serial 1875, p. 143). Logan notes: ‘The Danish Governor of 
Tranquebar tiisometa his agent Mr W. Brown of Alleppey had in 1792 
and 1793 advanced claims to the Danish Factory at Calicut’ (Logan, 
1887, I, 505). Murdoch Brown was a very prominent man on the coast 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century. A Scotsman himself, 
Murdoch Brown worked successively with the Imperial East India 
Company of Trieste, the French East India Company and finally the 
English East India Company (H. Furber, fohn Company at work, p. 
136 n. 58, and Logan, 1887, 1, 498). He entered into an agreement to 
supply the English with pepper at Calicut in 1795. Dineur was his partner 
in this deal and the pepper was to come from Allepey (M.R.O. Col- 
lectorate Records—Calicut Diary, serial 1646, pp. 20 ff.). His corres- 
pondence with Hutchinson and John Dyne in this year speak of his 
commercial transactions at Allepey (ibid. pp. 26-7 and 34). Brown and 
Dineur were concerned in financial dealings with Haji Yusuf, as noted 
at p. 132. Although many letters from Murdoch Brown can be found 
in the papers of these years, not a single one from Dineur can be traced. 

4 Anjengo Factory Records, index no. 12, pp. 162, 175 and 206. 

5 Ibid. pp. 76, 101, 102 and 130. 

6 Business letters exchanged in 1797 between John Dyne and Cowajee 
appear ibid. pp. 382-3, 398. 

7 M.R.O. Vouchers to Malabar Commisioners’ Report, serial 1875, p. 27. 

8 A typical letter from Dyne to Brown, M.R.O. Collectorate Records— 
Calicut Diary, serial 1646, p. 34. 

9 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Anjengo Diary, 1798, serial 1329, pp. 
404, 627. 
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1 Anjengo Factory Records, index no. 10, pp. 220-21. 

2 M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Anjengo Diary, serial 1329, pp. 16 (the 
Dewan’s letter), 17 (Dyne’s reaction) and 181-2 (Duncan’s letter). 

3 Ibid. 1799, serial 1330, pp. 158, 259. 

4 John Robinson’s shipping list for Cochin in 1797 showed one Arab 
vessel in a tally of forty-one (M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Cochin 
Commission, serial 2032, pp. 628-34). It is possible that Robinson did 
not regard a bombara or a dhouw as a ship. The ‘Report of Mr James 
Drummond on the Financial position of the Dutch possessions at 
Cochin’, written in 1804, has the following figures: 16 dhouws and 2 
bombaras in 1796/7, 12 dhouws and 10 bombaras in 1797/8, 14 dingeys and 
17 dhouws in 1798/9 and 15 dhouws in 1799/1800 (M.R.O. Collectorate 
Records, serial 2557, pp. 18-19). Wilkinson wrote to Duncan from 
Calicut on 3 March 1796: ‘The quantity [of pepper] which they 
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[Indian and Arab merchants] require is comparatively small . . . [and] 
may probably be estimated at 1/5th of the annual produce, the other 
4/5th will consequently come into the possession of the Company’ 
(M.R.O. Collectorate Records—Calicut Diary, serial 1647, p. 6). The 
cessation of bombara trade at Allepey can be deduced from the silence 
of the papers about them and also from one kind of indirect evidence. 
The commercial department obtained the cotton it required from the 
English Company instead of the northern vessels, The contracts of 
cloth made definite provisions for it (Anjengo Factory Records, index 
no. 10, pp. 243-5, and index no. 12, pp. 226-8). 
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1 Buchanan, U, 530. 
2 Ibid. p. 531. 
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A, UNPUBLISHED RECORDS 
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‘The material for this study has principally been collected from the archives 
of the Netherlands East India Company, preserved at the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief, The Hague. The papers relating to Malabar are to be found, 
in the main, in two important series of documents: ‘Brieven en Papieren 
van Malabar Overgekomen’ and ‘Uitgaande Briefboek, Batavia’, The 
first comprises letters written from Malabar to Batavia and the Nether- 
lands, minutes of the meetings of the Malabar Council and the corres- 
pondence carried on by the Malabar Council with the Indian princes. It 
also contains a certain number of miscellaneous documents every year like 
local reports, financial statements, etc. The second series comprises 
letters written by the Council of the Indies to its various establishments. 
The letters to Malabar are, on average, about six every year. The views of 
the Heeren XVII regarding Malabar were expressed every year in their 
general letter to Batavia. The Council of the Indies forwarded these 
‘extracts’ to Cochin, and in their general letter the Malabar Council 
entered these ‘extracts’ and wrote down their answers in the margin. 
This was the ‘marginale beantwording’. Both the above series of 
documents are classified at the Rijksarchief as belonging to their Koloniaal 
Archief and all the volumes carry ‘K.A.’ numbers. I consulted the follow- 
ing volumes in the preparation of this study: 
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Year Volume 
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1784 K.A. 941 
1785 “ae 942 

17! 943 
1787 K.A. 944-945 
vs yas: 
1789 

1790 K.A, 951 
1791 K.A. 952-953 
1792 K.A. 954 
1792-3 K.A. 955 


Apart from these two principal series, there are two more of some 
considerable importance. The Inkomende Briefboek sequence from Malabar 
contains all that the Malabar Council sent to Batavia. Not all the docu- 
ments in this series appear in the Overgekomen Papieren. Information 
which was considered to be only of local interest was not sent on to 
Amsterdam along with the annual cargo. Thus, the Inkomende series con- 
tains some valuable material for a study like the present one. Unfortu- 
nately the volumes preserved at the Hague end with the year 1757. These 
volumes also carry ‘K.A.’ numbers. Of these I have used: K.A. 2338, 
2366, 2400, 2434, 2471, 2501, 2545 and 2570. The fourth is a collection 
called the Hooghe Regeering to Batavia. It is a collection of miscellaneous 
documents sent from Batavia to the Netherlands in 1862-3. These docu- 
ments all relate to those establishments in Asia which the Dutch had, by 
then, lost. It is convenient to consult this series for events somewhat 
remote from one’s own period, as it is likely that an informative ‘memoir’ 
will appear. Of this collection, I used the following volumes: H.R. 639, 
642, 645, 668, 669, 725, 726, 728, 729, 731, 732s 733 and 735. 

The following volumes relating to Ceylon and Batavia have also been 
used: K.A. 2320 and K.A. 2348 (Ceylon), K.A. 2834 and K.A. 672 
(Batavia). 

Commonwealth Relations Office, London (India Office Library) 
English documents relating to Malabar usefully supplement the Dutch 
material. The archives of the English East India Company are, of course, 
preserved at the India Office Library, London. The main series I have 
used is the Bombay Public Proceedings, which comprises the diary and 
consultation books of the council at Bombay. This series is classified as 
range 341. I consulted: volumes 21-33, covering the years 1757/8-70 
and volumes 38-40, covering 1772-4; in all sixteen volumes. Apart from 
this series I have used the Factory Records of Tellicherry and Anjengo: 


Tellicherry Factory Records 

Index nos, 2-6, covering the years 1777-86 and 9-11 for the years 
1791-3; in all eight volumes. 
Anjengo Factory Records 

Index nos. 10-12, covering the years 1795~7. 
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Besides the documents of the English East India Company, I used 
volumes 434 in the Home Miscellaneous collection and volumes 72, 111, in 
the Mackenzie Collection, Private. Both these collections are also at the 
India Office Library. 


Public Record Office, Madras 
At the Public Record Office, Madras, there are two extremely valuable 
collections of documents relating to Malabar. There are several hundred 
volumes, or more correctly ‘bundles’, of Dutch papers which were taken 
over by the English at the surrender of Cochin in 1795. They deal mostly 
with lawsuits decided at the Dutch Court at Cochin but also contain 
miscellaneous documents like mortuary rolls, bills of sale, wills and town 
diary, i.e. harbour diary, of Cochin. These papers, dealing exclusively with 
local affairs, were not thought significant enough to be sent to Batavia. 
These volumes carry two sets of numbers—general number and serial 
number—and can be consulted under either. The collection of English 
documents, known as Collectorate Records, deal with the administration 
of Cochin and Calicut in the years immediately after the British take-over. 
Factory records of Tellicherry and Anjengo can also be consulted at 
Madras. These English documents also carry the two sets of numbers as 
the Dutch. I made the most use of the following volumes; other volumes 
are referred to in the notes. 
Dutch Records 

Legal Records, also called Judicial Records and Civil Proceedings, 
covering the years 1714-1802; in all 29 volumes. Estate Papers of J. G. 
La Personne and Ezechiel Rabby (Rahabi), 3 volumes. Bills of sale for 
the years 1777-1802, 2 volumes. Wills and testaments, 1765-98, 2 volumes. 
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can occasionally be found in Legal Records. 
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